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DEDICATION 


This Book IS affectionately dedicated to two 
persons, very dear to me, who were deeply interested 
In India* 

One, my beloved Sister, Harriet Stuiderlafid 
Cloilgh?^^who for many years was a Teacher and 
Missionary in India, and who at her death was 
loved and mourned by hundreds whom she had 
taught and to Vhom she had ministered* 

The other, my beloved Daughter, Florence 
Sunderland, who travelled with me widely in 
India, who had many dear friends there, and whose 
earnest desire for India's Freedom has been a 
constant inspiration to me in writing these chapters. 



'"He who ruleth high and wise. 

Nor falters in his plan, 

\^^ill take the stars out of the skies 
Ere Freedom out of Man/' 


-—•Emerson. 
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THE ARGUMENT OF THE BOOK 

The central contentions of the following pages 

■‘arO'.:' 

1. That no nation has a right to rule another ; 
therefore Great Britain has no right to rule India 

2. That British rule in India is unjust, tyran- 
nical and highly evil in its effects on the Indian 
people (as that of any foreign Government must 
be). 

3. That for a great civilized nation, anywhere 
in the world, to be held in forced bondage by 
another nation; as India is held in forced bondage 
by Britain, is a crime against humanity and a 
menace to the world’s freedom and peace, and 
therefore should be condemned by all nations. 

4. That the Indian people, who ruled themselves 
for 3,000 years, making their nation one of the 
greatest and most influential in the world, are 
abundantly competent to rule themselves to-day. 

5. That if in any respect they are incompetent 
to^rule themselves now, the British axe responsible, 
— it is the result of Britain’s crime of conquering 
them and holding them in bondage ; therefore the 
remedy is the cessation of the bondage and their 
restoration to freedom. 

6. That the Indian people can ml e themselves 
far better than the British (or any other transient 
foreigners) can ; and for the f oUowing four 
reasons: 

(1) The Indian people are the equals in natural 
intellectual ability and in moral character of the 
British or any European nation. 

(2) They are possessors of a civilization and of 
a culture far older and in some respects higher 


( 
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than that of Great Britain or any other Western 
nation. 

(3) India is the own country of the Indian 
people, in which they have always lived, therefore 
their knowledge of India— its civilizations, its insti- 
tutions, and its needs— is incomparably greater than 
that possessed by the British or any other foreign 
transients ; which means that they can rule India 
with vastly greater intelligence than the British or 
any other foreigners can possibly do it. 

(4) The fact that India is the own country of the 
Indian people makes it inevitable that, if they 
ruled the country, they would do it primarily in 
the interest of In^a, primarily for the benefit of 
India, as every country in the world ought to be 
vied in the interest of its own people and not 
that of foreigners ; whereas, the British, because 
they are foreign and their interests are foreign, in 
the very nature of things have always ruled India, 
are ruling it to-day, and so long as they hold it 
in forced bondage always must rule it, primarily 
for the benefit, not of India, but of their own 
foreign nation. Great Britain; which has always 
been, and as long as it lasts must continue to be, 
an unparalleled wrong and disaster to the Indian 
people. 

The grounds for these contentions are stated in 
the following pages. 


FOEEWOEl) 

In this Twentieth Centmy after Christ, ouA'ht 
any nation in the world to be held in snbjc^tioo 
hy foreign bayonets ? Tlien oiiglit gi'eat historic 
India to be so held ? 

Jxist what is India ? 

Is it a nation of barbarians, or seini-barbarians, 
as many seem to think? Is it a nation of litthx 
impoitance ? Has it ever been anything or dime 
anytiiing of siifficient interest to mankind so that 
anybody need care whether it is free or slave? L(‘t 
ns see. 

India is the second largest nation in the woihh 
containing a population of tiirec hnndred and 
twenty millions, mop than one-sixth of the mitire 
Imman race. ■■ 

India is the oldest nation in the ■vvmiih gx)in,g 
back for its origin inoro than three thonsand 
years. 

India is a highly eivilked nation. — a nation 
which developial a high cuitiire much earlier tinux 
any nation of Europe, and has never lost it. 

India is a nation a large part of whose people 
are Aryans, that is, belong to the same great ract* 
with the Greeks, the Eomaus, the Germans, tlic^ 
English and ourselves. 

India contributed enormously to the advance- 
ment of civilization by giving to the xvorld its 
immensely important decimai system, o-r so-called 
Arabic notation, which is the foundatioa of nmdfu'u 
mathematics and much modem science. 

India early created the begiiinings of 
all of the sciences, some of whicfi she c‘ariied 


forward to rema*kaWe degrees of developments, 
thus leading the world. To-day, notwitlistending* 
her subject condition, she possesses scientists of 
eminence. 

India has created, and to-day possesses, archi- 
tecture equal to the finest produced by Greece, — 
iis witness the Pearl Mosque, the Kutab Miiiar and 
the Eoyal Palace of Delhi and the Taj Mahal 
of Agra, the Jain Temples ait Abu, the rock-cut 
Temples at EUora, the Palace at Deeg in Eajputana, 
the Great Vishnu Temple at Srirangam and the 
great Pagoda at Tanjore. 

j If we may credit the judgment of Mi*. H. G. 
Wells, India has given the world two of its six 
j greatest men of all time— Buddha and the Bmpero!* 
j Asoka the Great If we may trust the Judgment 
widely held in America and Eiirope, the two 
most eminent men in the world to-day, the two 
men most widely known and honored among all 
civilized nations at the present time, are sons of 
India, namely, Eabindranatli Tagore and “Mahatma” 
Gandhi. 

India has produced gioat literature, great arts, 
great pinlosopMcal systems, great religions, and 
great men in every department of life, — ^imlers, 
statesmen, financiers, scholars, poets, generals, 
colonizers, ship-builders, skilled artisans, and crafts- 
men of every kind, agriculturists, industrial organi- 
zers and leaders in far-reaching trade and commerce 
by land and sea. 

Bor 2,600 years India has been pre-eminently 
the intellectual and spiritual teacher of Asia, which 
means of half the human race. 

For 2,500 years before the British came on 
the scene and robbed her of her freedom, India 
was self-ruling, and one of the most influential and 
illustrious nations of the world. 

Such a nation is India. Should such a nation 
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hi) held in bondage by the sword of foreigners ? 
Has not such a nation a right to liberty, to 
self-government, to a place among the groat nations 
■of .niankind' ■? 

I very miicii clesire not to be misnnderstood 
as to my motive in writing this book. Let no 
one say, or for a moment believe, that the book 
means eimiity to Great Britain. It means nothing of 
the kind, any more than pleas for freedom of "the 
slave in the old days of American slavery meant 
(enmity to the American nation which permitted 
slavery. I speak very plainly ; but in everything 
I endeavor |o be candid and fair, and to treat with 
respect and courtesy those who hold views cliflerent 
from my owm. I say some things which sympa- 
thiisers with British nile in India will doubtless 
deem severe, and perhaps even resent But I do 
not think them severe in any other sense than 
that in which a surgeon is severe who probes a 
wound witb a view to its cure. I am in no sense 
whatever England’s foe or ill-wisher. What I 
advocate for India I believe to be for England’s good 
as well as for India’s. I want no wrong done to 
England, in connection with India or anywhere 
else. But 1 also want England to do no wrong 
to India or through India to the world. 

I would like dso to make clear, at the outset, 
that I am far from condemning all Englishmen, or 
Englishmen indiscriminately, on account of England’s 
great wrong of holding India in bondage. While I 
believe that many Englishmen are seriously 
blameworthy, I gladly recognise that many are not. 

The plain fact is, there are two Eiiglands, just as 
there are two Americas. One of the Englands — that 
which I like to tliink of as the true one — ^believes 
in justice and freedom, not only at home bnt 
everywhere else. This is the England of Magna 
Charta ; of Milton and Pym and Hampden ; of 
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Pitt and Pgx aitd Barko in 177() when they donuuni- 
ed justice for the American Colonies ; of Burke 
and Sheridan in connection witli tin? trial of 
Wari'en Hastings, when tiiey demanded justic(> 
for India; theEngland tliat abolished its sla^•e trade 
in 1807 and slavery in all British dominions in 
1833 ; the England of the Reform Bills ; tlu' 
England of such friends of India as Cobden and 
Bright, Lord Ripon, ^lary Carpenter, Professor 
Fawcett, Charles Bradlaugh, A. 0. Hume, Sir William 
Wedderbum, Sir Heniy Cotton, and many otiiers 
in the. pa^ ; and many to-day, both inside and 
outside of Parliament (and paiticularly tlu' Labor 
Party). 

This England I honor and love. I'liis is tin- 
England that the world honors, and. that has imuh- 
the name of Britain great If tliis England !iad 
been in power, India would never have be('n 
conquered and reduced to bondage ; but woiih! 
liave been dealt with ju-stly, befriended, and 
helped to rise in freedom to an influential place 
in tlie world like that of Japan. I have writh-n 
every woi’d of tiiis book in earnest sympathy witli 
what 1 believe the principles (d tins tnu' and 
nobler England. 

There is much reason to believe tliat tliis 
England, if in power to-day, by offering to tin- 
Indian people promptly, generously, courageously, 
honestly, in absolute good faith, freedom and self- 
government under “Dominion Status” like that 
of Canada and -Australia, could retain India as 
a contented.(aad, of course, immensely important) 
member of the Britisli Empire. 

Unfortunately, there is anotlier England. I'lt- 
willing as one may be to confess it, or to lia\(' it 
so, there is an England whose ideals and political 
principles are almost the exact opposite of those 
just described. It is the Kugland which fouyht 





against Magna Oharta ; wliich i^efused to give 
jMsticc and freedom to the American Colonies 
in 1776; which has constantly allied itself with 
militarism and imperialism ; which fought two 
wars to force opium, on China ; which long* held 
Ireland in bondage ; which opposed all effoiis 
to abolish the slave timle and slavery ; which has 
opposed practically all political and social reforms 
in .Bngiand, and which to-day, while giving ]>rofnse 
]n‘omises to India of pots of gold at the end of a 
rainbow, thrusts into prison "without trial Indian 
leadei's wlio agitate for freedom, and gives no 
assurance of any I’eal intention of ever loosening 
its ii'on grip upon what King Ceorgo calls “My 
Indian Emynre/’ 

Tins England I do not love m* honor. It is 
solely against this evil, and as 1 believe dangeious 
England, tliat any hostility or criticism found in 
tiio foll<.)wijig ])ag*es is directed. 

In my judgment, this England, unless held in 
che('k, will ci'eate irreparable liostility between the 
Indian people and (treat Britain, and tlms make 
India a smouldering volcano of unrest, certain in 
no distant day to burst into an eruption of the most 
(hmgeroiis possible character. 

In other words, 1 believe that this imperialistic, 
might-makes-right England, if kept in power, will 
as certainly lose India to Britain, as tlie rising of 
tlie siui. the men at this EnglancFs head are the 
Lord Korths of our time, wdio are driving India 
to revolution, just as Lord iv%*th and George III 
in 1776 drove the American Colonies to Revolution, 
And .India’s )*evolution, if it comes, will be 
sympathized with by all Asia and by all intelligent 
lovers of libei’ty in the entire world. And. there 
will be no possibility of its being put down. 
India will emerge a free, independent and great 
nation, wholly independept of 
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8omethiug- ought to be said here i-egardiug my 
qualifications for writing about India. Have Y 
sufficient knowledge of the subject to make my 
book worthy of the attention of intelligent readers ? 
As a partial answer, I vmtnre to submit tins 
following personal statements. 

I have been deeply interested in India during ali 
my adult life. That interest began in my boyhood, as 
the result of reading aiid hearing much about 
Indian Jlissions and becoming acquainted with two 
returned iaissionaries._ Early the dream took 

possession of my mind of becoming a missionary 
myself. This dream was constantly with me in 
college and theological seminary, and' ihv studies 
veadmg were shaped largely with' a view t<J 

** i ”’■ “SC to myself, 

went there as a mis.sionary ; so did mv coil(g('- 
mate and dearest friend. 

As fe myself, my thought changed and I 
I r , calling. But my deep interoRt iu 

inaia cijd not wane and has nevoi waned li'or 
tnore than forty^ years I iiave been a constant 
stedent ot India s great religions, her extensive 
iiteratare, her philosophies, her remarkable art, 

vffli P^-essing and 

taJ present-day social and political problems 

On account of my known long-time inteiest 

LS V 18^5-96 I was sent by the 

British National Umtanan Association on a special 
comnussion to India to study the religious Sf 
educational and other conditions of the’ Indian 

extended report upon the 
same in London on my return, hi 1913-14 I 
w^ sent ^in, on a similai’ commission, by th(‘ 
joint appomtoent of the British Unitarian As.h(I- 
ciation and the American Unitarian Association ‘ 
prosecuting the mquiries and peiforming tin* 
duties of the.se two commissions, ] traviheh in 
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India more miles, visiting niissionaries, 

government officials, English business men and 
prominent Indians, speaking in nearly all the more 
impoilaiit cities, and holding conferences with 
Indian leaders of all religious and political parties: 

Nor were my investigations confined to cities. 
On the contxaiy, I took pains to provsecute my 
inquiries in many smaller towns and villages, 
spending weeks travelling on hoi'seback from village 
to village in remote country places where no 
American had ever before been seen. By these» 
means I was able, as few foreigners have been, to 
come into direct contact with all classes, and study 
India’s problems fr‘om the side of the people them- 
selves, as well as from the side of Great Britain, 
and thus find out first hand, the actnai conditions 
existing in the land. 

I was fortunate in being able to attend two 
animal sessions of the Indian .National Congress, 
the Indian National Social Conference, and the Alb 
India Theistic Conference,— speaking at the first 
two named, and speaking and presiding at the last; 
and, what was very important, forming acquain- 
tances at these gi'eat gatherings with political 
leaders, leaders of social reform, and Bralnno and 
Arya Samaj and other Theistic leaders, from all 
paits of India. 

While in India, I became deeply interested in 
the important periodical press which 1 found 
there — dailies, weeklievS, and monthlies — some of 
which quite surprised me by their great exceUenee. 
These^ periodicals I read extensively during both 
my visits ; and ever since returning homo from my 
first visit in 1896, I have been a regular subs- 
criber to, and reader of, never fewer than seven of 
these, published in Calcutta. Bombay, Madras, Poona, 
liahore and Allabahad. Thus during all these yeai's 
I liave been able to keep in almost as close touch 
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with tilt' affairs of ftidiii as witli those of iny owa 
conntiy. 

Nor lias my reading about Inclici been confined 
to these consta,iitly aniving and important 
periodicals ; there have been few books of 
impoi'tance upon Indian raattei-s (particularly books 
dealing with political afimrs and social questions) 
imblished in England, India or America, wdtliin the 
])ast thirty years, that I have not imposed niion 
myself the duty, and given myself the pleasiue, of 
reading. 

And possibly mo.st important of all, (hiring tlie 
entire five years of the stay of Mr. Laipat Eai in 
America (from 1914 to 1919), I had the privilege 
ami Imnor of being intimately associated with 
that distuiguished Indian leader in active work for 
India, reading the proofs of the three books written 

y, writing the 

( xtended boieword of the first, and a.ssisting him 
111 other ways ; and when he returned to India 
becoming editor of the monthly, Yomtf/ India wliieli 
ho had established in Now Yoi'k. 


cmielnsion it may not be out of place to 
add that i nave lectured somewhat extensively in 
this countiy aiu,! (ainada on Iiidia, its H.eliuions 
Art, Literature, I>roblems and Stnio-de fo/. 

Selt-Rule. llso 1 liave written much fo)‘ Indian 
periodicals ; and two books from mv pen inive 
been published iji India, 
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INDIA IN BONDAGE : 
HER RIGHT TO FREEDOM 

CHAFi'EE I 

A VlSiT TO INDIA: WHAT BRITISH 
RULE MEANS 


INTRODUCTORV 

'I'lic iinpi'ftssion is widespread in Amei-ica tlint 
British rule in Jndia. lias been, and is, a 
preat and almost nnqnalihed good. 'J'lie British 
themselves novei- tire of “pointing with pride” to 
what they claim to iiave done and to bo doing 
for the benefit of tlie Indiaiir people. What 
knoAvledg(; we liavo in Ameiica regarding the 
matter, (oine.s almost wliolly from British sources,, 
and hence the niajoi-ity of us do not suspect that 
thoj'o is another side to the story. But the Indian 
people claim, very earnestly claim, that there 
is another side, whidi cannot fail to prove a 
disillusionment to all who learn the tiaith s^ont it. , 

During the days of chattel-slavery in the 
Southei’ii States of the American Union, so long as 
the world knew of slavery only through the 
i-(!pj'esentations of it given by the sl^e-hoIdWs, the 
impr-e.ssion was common that sl^ery was , a , 
beneficent institution. It was not until the slaves" 
themselves began to fiird a voice and the “sacred 
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m<;fitntion” came to be described from the stand- 
point of the bondman, that its reat c.haractfo- began 
to be nnderstood. 

I 

Wiiat in reality, does British inie in 
mean,--not from the standpoint ot the British 
Government, which gets such great political piestige 
fi'om the holding of this vast Asiatic 
dency, not as it is seen by the army ot Bntish 
officials in India who derive their living and their 
wealth from British economic domination there : 
but what does it mean as experienced by the 
820 millions of Indian people, who are not bai- 
barians or “half civilized” as many seem to suppose, 
but people who represent an miciont and high civi- 
lization, who as a nation have had a long and proud 
past, but who more than a century and a halt ago 
were conquered by force of arms and by conimei- 
cial and diplomatic duplicity, mid have been held m 
subieetioii ever since by a foreign power 

Ever since Edmund Burke’s famous impeadiinent 
of Warren Hastings for his misdeeds m India, tluwe 
have not been wanting Englishmen, both in India 
iind at home, who have seen and deplored, and to 
some extent pointed out, what they have bdievei! 
T6ry BGrious wrojigs coTuioctod with thi> British 
rule of the Indian people. Naturally such uttm-- 
anees have been unpopular in England, luid have 

been “hushed up” as much as possible. It has not 

been uncommon to denounce such plain speaking as 
unpatiiotic mid traitorous. However, free speech 
has not been wholly suppressed. A gi’oat body ot 
testimony has been accumulated, both in England 
' and India, showing that the results of foreign oon- 
*' quest and foreign rule in this instance liave not 
■ ' been .essentially different from results of such rsm- 
qiiciit and;, rule everywlierc else. Tliis or that 
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foreign domination may be a little more or a little 
less intelligent here or cmel there, but in every case 
and in every coon try and age its essential nature is 
the same. It is founded on force and not on justice. 
Its result is certain to be deep and widespread injury 
to those robbed of tlieir freedom and tiieir rights, 
and ill the end to those who do the robbing, as well. 
The rule of any people by the sword of a foreign 
conqueror is always a bitter thing to those wlio 
feel the sword's pitiless edge, whatever it may ho to 
those who hold the hilt of the sword. But it is 
worse than bitter; it is demoralizing, degenerating, 
destructive to tlie character of those held in subject- 
tion. It tends to destroy their self-respect, their 
power of initiative, their power of self-direetioa, t(^ 
create a slave-psychology and rob them of all hope 
and incentive^ in life. Injuiy of this kind is the 
ileepest that (*an l>e inflicted upon huinaoits'. 


To uiulersbuul fully the great probteni confrunt- 
i!ig the people of India to-day, must have 
clearly in mind tlie exact relation between India 
and England. India is a “dependency,'' not a 
colony. Great Britain has both colonies and depen- 
dencies, and many persons suppose them to ho 
identical- But they are not necessarily so. Colo- 
nies may be self-ruling — six of those connected 
with the British Empire are, namely, Canada, 
Australia, N"ew Zei^iland, South Africa, Newfoundland, 
and the Irish Free State. But other Britislr colo- 
nies are not self-mling. 'Fhese are dependencies. 
As already said, India is a dependency. 

As the result of a pretty wide acquaintance in, 
England and a residence of some years in Canada, 

I am disposed to believe that nowhere in. the 
world can be found governments that more 
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that more fully embody the iiitelligeut rvill of 
tlieir people, or that bettei- serve their people's 
many-sided interests and wants, than those of the 
self-ruliiiJi- colonies or "dominions” of (Jreat 
Britain. "l do not see but that these are in ('very 
('ssential way as free as if they were full republics. 
Bi'obably tliey ai'e not any more free than th(( 
people of the United States, but it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that they ai'e essentially as free. 1'he 
connection of most of them with England, their 
mother-country, is not one of coercion but^ of 
(dioice; it is one of reverence and affection. 'Fhat 
the British Government assures such liberty iu 
(iven a part of its colonies is a matttn* for congratu- 
lation and honorable ))ri(h‘. To this (wtent it 
stands on a moral elevation equal, if not supf'rior, 
to that of any government in the world. 

But tiu'n now from Britain’s fiet' colonies to 
lu'r dependencies. Here we timi something for 
which there does not seem to he any natni’al place 
among British political institutions. Britons call 
their flag the flag of freedom. 'Fhey spt'ak of the 
British Constitution, largely unwritten though it is, 
as a constitution that guarantees freedom to ('very 
Britisli subject in tln^ world. Mayita ('hartu 
meant self-government for the English iieople. 
Cromwcdl wrote on the statufa* books of the English 
Barlimnent: “All just powers undf'i’ Cod are derived 
from the consent of the people.” Sino(! Cromwell's 
day, tiffs principle has been fundamental, wntral, 
undisputed, in British home polities, it took a 
little longer to get it recognized in colonial matters. 
.Tlie American colonies in 1771) took their stand 
,, upon it “Just, government must t>e based upon 
the consent of the governed.” “Tiiere shou,^ be no 
taxation without representation.” These were their 
" affirmations. Burke and Pit and Pox and the 
•broadt'i-ininded leaders of public opinion in England 


voro ill sympathy witli their American, brethren. If 
Jhitain had been true to lier principle of fi-eedoin and 
self-rule she would have kept all her American Colo- 
nies in 1776. But she was not true to it and so she 
lost them. Later siie came very near losing Canada 
in tlie same way. But her eyes were opened in 
time and she gave Canada freedom and self-govern- 
ment. This prevented revolt and fastened Canada 
to her with hooks of steel. Since this e.xperiment 
with Canada, it has been a settled principle in 
connection with Britain’s free colonies or dominions, 
as well as with hc'r hoiui? politics, that there is no 
Just power except that which is based upon tiio 
consent of the governed. 

But what are we to do with tliis principle when 
ive come to tlie dependencies ? Is another and 
different principle to be adopted here’? Are there 
indeed peoples Avhom it is Just to rule without 
their consent? Is Justice one thing in England 
and Canada and another thing in India? It is 
the belief and conviction that Avhat is justice in 
England and Canada is Justice everyAvhere, that 
made Iroude declare, *’Fi'ee uations cannot govern 
subject provinces." 

Ill 

Why is England in India at all ? Why did 
she go there at first and why does she remain ? 
If India had been a comparatively empty land as 
America was when it was discovered, so tiiat 
Englislunen had umted to settle thei-e and make 
homes, the reason would have been plain. But . 
it was a land already full, and as a matter of 
fact practically no Englishmen have ever gone to 
India to settle or make homes. If the Indian 
people had been savages or barbarians, there might 
iiave seemed on the surface of tlie question, some . 
reason foi- England's conquering and ruling them. 
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But tliey were a people with a highly organii^ed 
government far older than that of Cfrc^at Britain, 
and with a civilijsation that had risen to a, splendid 
development before England’s was born. 

Lord Ciirzon, while Viceroy of India, said in 
his address at the Great Delhi Durbar in .1901: 

‘Towerfiil EmpirCvS existed and fiounshed. here (in 
Tiidia) wliile Englisiiinen were still wandoring paintixl in 
the Nvoods, mid wliilc the British Colonies Avore vSlili a 
wilderness and a jimgie. India lias left a devper mark 
upon the histoiy. the philosophy, and the religion of 
inanhind, tlian any othei- terrestiial unit in the universe.” 

It is such a land thatEfigland has conquei*ed and 
is ruling as a dependency. It is such a people 
that shci is holding without giving them any 
voice whatever in their own destiny. TIh^ honored 
Canadian Premier, Sir "Wilfred Laurier, at the 
(Colonial Conference held in London in connection 
with the coronation of King EdAvard, declared : 
''The Empire of Eomo was composed of slave states ; 
the British Empire is a Galaxy of Free Nations/’ 
But is Great India a free nation ? In a speech 
made at the League of Nations in Genova, in 
September, 1927, Sir Austin Chamberlain described 
the British Empire as 'a Gi-eat CommoiiAvealtln of 
Free and Equal Peoples.” Why do these vstatosmon 
use such language when they knoAv how contrary to 
the facts it is ? India, which constitutes more than 
four-fifths of the Empii*e, is not free ; it is in 
bondage. Its people are not" alloAved “equality” 
with the free minority, the free one-fiftli, but are 
ruled without their consent Thus we see that in 
truth the British Empire is to a four or five times 
larger extent a “Slave Empire,” than it is a “Galaxy 
of Free Nations” or a “Great Commonwealth of 
Free and Equal Peoples,” 

^ Perhaps there is nothing so dangerous or so 
(wil in its effects, as irresponsible power. Tliat is 
what Great Britain exercises in connection Avith 
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India — absolnte power, with no one to call her to 
aecoimt I do not think any nation iB able to 
endure such an ordeal any better than is Biitain, 
but it is an ordeal to which neither nilers of 
nations nor individuals in private life should ever 
be subjected. The risks are too great. The wrongs 
and tyrannies inseparable from it ai‘e too serious. 

Kngland avoids it in connection with her own 
rulers, by making them strictly responsible to the 
English people. The inlers of Canada are strictly 
j-esponsible to the Canadian people. Eveiy free 
nation safeguards alike its people and its ruler's by 
making its rulers answerable in everything to those 
whom they govern. But here is the anomaly of 
British inile in India — Britain rales India but does 
not acknowledge miy degree whatever of political 
responsibility to the people of India. Whatever 
freedom or political privileges they enjoy are 
purely “favors” which she in her “kindness” “gra- 
ciously grants” to them ; she docs not for a moment 
ixdmit that any political freedom or political power 
belongs to them of right — is their just possession, w^hich 
they may rightly demand of Great Britain and which 
she has no right to withhold. Her will is the i 

supreme law ; and India must submit in everything. 

What is the result ? Are the interests and 
rights of India protected ? Is it possible for tlie 
rights of any people to be protected without self- 
rule ? I invite Americans to come with me to 
India and see. What we find there will go far 
towards furnishing a key to the meaning of India’s 
struggle for freedom and self-government 

IT 

Crossing over from America to London, we sail 
from there to India on a magnificent steamer. On 
board is a most interesting company of people, 
made up of merchants, travellers, and especially 
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Englishmen who are either officials connected ivith 
the" Indian Government or officers in the Indian 
army, who have been home on finiougli with their 
families and are now returning. We land in 
Bombay, a city that reminds us of Paris or London, 
or New York or WasMngton. Our hotel is con- 
ducted in English style. Wo go to the railway 
station, one of the mo.st magnificent buildings of 
the kind in tiie world, to take tlie train for Calcutta, 
foimorly the capital, some fifteen Inindred miles 
.away. Arrived in Ca|cutta, we hear it called the City 
of Palaces, nor do vi^ wonder at the name. 

Who oivns the steamsliip litu^ by which wi' 
came to India V The Britisii. Who built that 
splendid railway station in Bomhay ? 'I’hc Britisii. 
Who built the railway on which wo travelled to 
Calcutta. ? The Britisii. To whom do these jialatial 
buildings in Calcutta belong ? Mainly to tlu' 
British. Wo find that both Calcutta and Bombay 
liave a large commerce. To whom does the ovei- 
whelming bulk of tliis comraei'ce belong ? 'I’o the 
British. We find that the Indian Government, that 
is, the British Government in India, has directly or 
indirectly built some 40,000 miles of railway in 
India ; lias created good postal and telegraph 
systems reaching practically throughout the country ; 
has founded law-courts after the English pattern, 
and has done much else to bring India in line with 
the civilization of Europe. It is not strange that 
visitors begin to exclaim, “How much the British 
axe doing for India !” “How great a benefit to 
the people of India British rale is !” 

But have we seen all ? Is there no other 
side ? Have we probed to the underlying facts, the 
foundations upon which all this material acquisition 
is based ? _ Are these signs of prosperity which we 
have noticed, signs of the prosperity of tiu^ 
Indian people, or only of their English masters ? 
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If the English are living in ease and liixipy, how 
are the people of the land living ? Who pays for 
those fine buildings that the British rulers of the 
land occupy and take the credit for ? And the 
3‘ailways, the telegraphs and the rest ? Do the 
British V Or are tliey paid for out of the taxes 
of a nation vdiich is perhaps the most poverty- 
stiickeii in the world ? ‘ Have we been away at 
all from the beaten track of tourist travel ? Have 
we been out among the Indian people themselves, 
in the country as well as m the cities ? Nearly 
eight-tenths of the people or ‘^India are ‘ryots’’ 
small farmers who derive their sustenance directly 
from the land. Have we taken the trouble to find 
out how they live, whether they are growing 
better off or poorer year by year ? 

Especially, have we looked into tlie causes of 
those famines, the most terrible known to the 
modern world, .whicli have long swept like a besoiu 
of death over India, with their black shadows, 
plague a!id pestilence, following in their wake ? 
Here is a side of India with which we must 
become acquainted, before we can imdei’stand the 
true situation. The great disturbing, portentous, 
all-overshadowing fact connected with tiie history 
of India in recent years has been the succession 
of these famines, and the consequent plague 
epidemics. 


What do these famines mean ? Here is a 
picture from a recent book written by a distin- 
guished British civilian who has had long 
service in India and know^s the Indian situation 
from the inside. Since he is an Englishman, we 
may srfely count upon his prejudices, if he has 
any, being upon the side of his own countrymen. 
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Mr. W. S. Lilly^; in Ms “India and ; Its ProHems,’^ 
writes as follows: 

“During the first eighty years of the nineteenth centiiiy, 

18.000. 000 of the indian people perished of famine. In 
one year* alone— the year when Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, assumed the title of Empress— 5, OuO, 000 of the 
people of Southern India were starved to death. In the 
District of BeUaryv with which I am personally arxiaint- 
ed,— a region twice the size^of Wales- one- foimtli of the 
whole population perished in the famine of 1876-77. I 
s h ah never forget my own famine ^ experience : how, 
as I rode out on horseback, morning after morning, 
1 passed crowds of wandering skeletons, and saw human 
corpses by the roadside, unbiiried, uncar‘ed for, half 
devoured by dogs and vultures ; and how— still sadder 
sight— children, the joy of the world’ as the old Greeks 
deemed them, had become its ineffable sorrow there, 
fomken even by their mothers, their feverish eyes 
shining from hollow sockets, thefr flesh utterly wasted 
away, only gristle and sinew and cold shivering skin, 
remainiug, their heads mere skulls, their puny fi’ames 
full of loathsome diseases engendered by the starvation 
in wliich they had been conceived and bom and nurtured— 
tlie sight, the thought of them haunts me still.” 

Every one who has been in India in 
famine times, and has left the beaten track of 
western-made prosperity, knows how true a picture 
this is. 

Mr. Lilly estimates the number of famine-deaths 
in the first eight decades of the last century at 

18.000. 000. Think what this means—within a little 
more than two generations as many people died 
from lack of food as the whole population of 
Canada, New England, and the City and State of 
New York; nearly half as many as the whole popu- 
lation of lirance ! But the most startling aspect of 
the case appears in the fact that the famines in- 
creased in number and severity as the century 
went on. Suppose we divide tlie last century into 
quarters, periods of twenty-five years each. In the 
fet quarter there were five famines, with an esti- 
mated loss of 1,000,000 lives. During the second 





What is the explanation of all this terrible and 
persistent famine, seen and unseen, — this famine, part 
of it reported under its true name, part under some 
other name, but most of it not reported at all ? ^ 

The common answer is, the failure of the rains. 
Bnt there seems to be no evidence that the rains 
fail now any oftener or in greater extent than they 
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qmu-ter of the century there were two famines with 
an- estimated mortality of 400,000. During the third 
quarter there were six famines, with a recorded 
loss of life of .5,000,000. And during the last 
quarter of the century— what do we find? Eighteen 
famines, with an estimated mortality reaching the 
awful total of from 15,000,000 to 26,000,000. And 
this does not include the many more millions (over 
6,000,000 in a single year) kept alive by govern- 
ment doles. 

As a matter of fact, virtual famines are really 
perpetual in India They exist when they are not 
reported by the G-overnraent at aU, and when the 
world knows nothing of their existence. Even 
when the rains are plentiful and crops are good, 
there is always famine, that is, starvation on a wide 
scale, somewhere in the land, taking its toll of 
thousands and even millions of human lives, of 
which we read nothing in any Government state- 
ment, and of which we know only when we see 
it with our own eyes. Millions of the people of 
India who are reported by the British Government 
as dying of fever, dysentery and other similar 
diseases, really perish as the result of emaciation 
from tin's long and terrible lack of food, this endless 
starvation. When epidemics appear, such as plague 
and influenza, depletion from life-long starvation is 
the main cause of the terrible mortality. 
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did a hundred j’^ears at?o. Sloreover, ^vhy should 
failure of rains bring- famiiio ? It is a niattor of 
mdisputable fact that the rains have never failed 
ill India over areas so extensive as to prevent the 
production of ample food for the entire population. 
Wily, then, have the people wstarved ? IN'evor heeauso 
there was any real lack of food. Xever because 
there was any lack of food oven in the 
areas, brought by railways or otherwise within easy 
reach of all There has always been plenty of food 
raised in India, even in the worst famine years, 
for those who had money to buy it with. And 
until during the World War, the price of food in 
India has been quite moderate. This is the report 
of two different British Gomniissioiis that have 
carefully iuxmstigated the matter. Why, then, luive 
all these millions of people died for want of food ? 

Because they wmre so indescribably poor. All. 
candid and thorough investigation into the causes of 
the famines of India has shown that the chief and 
fundamental cause has been, and is, tlio poverty 
of the peopie---a poverty so severe and terrible that 
it keeps the entii’e population on the ven-y vergt^ 
of stan'ati .011 even in the years of greati^st plenty, 
prevents them from laying up anything against 
times of extremity, and hence leaves tiicm, wiien 
their crops fail, absolutely undone — with nothing 
between them and death unless some form of 
charity comes to their aid. Says Sir Charles Elliott, 
long the Chief Coiiimissioner of Assam, “Half the 
agricultural population do not know from one half- 
year’s end to another what it is to liave a full 
meal.” Said the honorable G. K. Gokhale, one of 
the Viceroy’s Council, “From 60,000,000 to 70 , 000 , 
000 of the people in India do not know wfmt it 
is to have their hunger satisfied even once in a 
year.” 

Nor does there seem to be any improvement 
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Indeed, Slahatnia Gandhi and the Eev. C. R 
Andrews, witnevsses of the most competent and 
trustworthy character, have both recently given it 
as tiieir judgment that to-day the people of India 
are growing steadily poorer. 


He)*!' w(i get a glimpse of the real India. It is 
not tfie India which the usual traveller secs, follow- 
ing the common routes of travel, stopping at the 
leading liotels conducted after the mannei* of London 
or Paris, and mingling -with the English lords of 
tiie country. It is not the India to wliieh the 
Britisii '‘point -with piide’i and tell us about in 
their books of description and their (X)mmercial 
reports. But this is India, from the inside, it is the 
India of the Indian people, of the men, women, and 
children to whom the country of right belongs, who 
pay the taxes and bear the burdens, and support the 
costly govi.Tnment carried on by foreigners. It is 
the India of the men, -women, and children who 
do the sta.i*ving when the famine comes. It is the 
India of the men and wu)men who are now struggl- 
ing for their independence, as their only hope" of 
ever gettingrid of the exploitation of their country, 
and therefore of their poverty and niiseiy. 

What causes this awful and growing poverty 
of the Indian people ? Said John Bright : 

“If a country bo foxmd possessing a most fertile vSoii 
and c*apablo of bearing every variety of pmductioo, yet 
notwitlistanding, the people ai-e in a state of extreme 
destitution and suffbiing, the chances are there is some 
fimdainental eianr in the government of that country.” 


One cause of India’s impoverishment is Iieavy 
taxation. Taxation in England and Scotland is 
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high, so high that Englishmen and Scotcluiien 
complain bitterly even in normal times, times ot 
peace. But the people of India are taxed more than 
twice as heavily as the people of England and 
more than three times as heavily as Scotland. Mi*. 
Cathcart Watson, M. P., said in the British House 
of Comiiions, ‘We know tiiat the percentage of thc^ 
taxes in India, as related to the gross product, 
is more than double that of any other coixnti‘y.” 
But high taxation in such countries as Scotland 
and England and America does not cause a titla^ 
of the suffering that it does in India, because the? 
incomes of the people in these countries are so 
very much greater than are the incomes of the 
Indian people. Herbert Spencer in his day pro- 
tested indignantly against “the pitiless taxation 
which wrings from the poor Indian ryots nearly 
half the product of their soil.'’ Yet the taxation 
now is higher than in Spencer’s day. No matter 
how great the distress, taxes go up and up. 

Notice a single item, the ta.x on salt. All 
civilized nations recognize that salt is one of the 
last tilings in the world that should be taxed in 
any country, for two reasons : first, because^ it is 
everywhere a “necessity of life" mid theix-doix^ 
nothing should be done to deprive the people of a. 
proper quantity of it ; and second, Ix'caiise in th(^ 
very nature of the case a tax on it falls most 
heavily on the very poor. But it is a tax wiiich 
is easily collected, and wliicli, if fixed high, is 
sure to produce a large revenue, because everybody 
must have salt or die. And so it has been the 
fixed policy of Government to im])ose a heavy 
salt tax upon the Indian people. During mmh of 
the past, this tax has been so high as actually 
to compel the reduction of the quantity of salt 
consumed by the impoverished miUions of the 
coimtry to less than one-half the amount declared 
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by the medical authorities to be absolutely neces- 
sary for health, if not for life iteelf* 


Anotiier cause of India’s impoverishment is the 
destruction of her manufactures as a result of 
British rale. When the British fii'st appeared on 
the scene, India was one of the richest countries 
of the world ; indeed, it was her gi‘eat riches that 
attiucted the British to her shores. The source 
of her wealth was largely her splendid manufac- 
tures. Her cotton goods, silk goods, vshawls, 
muslins of Dacca, brocades of Ahmedabad, rags, 
pottery of Sindh, jewelry, metal work, and lapidary 
work, Avere famed not only all over Asia, but hi 
all the leading markets of Forth Africa and 
Europe. What has become of those manufactures? 
For the most part, they are utterly gone, destroyed. 
Hundreds of villages and towns of India in which 
these industries were caiiied on are now wholly 
depopulated, and millions of the people who were 
supported by this work have been scattered and 
driven back on the land, to share the already too 
scanty living of the poor ryot. What is the ex- 
planation ? Gr‘eat Britain wanted India’s markets. 
She could not find much entrance for British 
manufactures so long as India was supplied with 
manufactures of her own. So those of India must 
be sacrificed. England had aU power in her hands, 
and so she proceeded to pass tariff and excise 
la^vs that rained the manufactures of India and 
secured this market for the manufactures of 
Manchester and Birmingham. India could not 
retaliate witli counter tariff laws, because she was 
at the mercy of the conqueror. It is true that 
India is getting back manufactures in^some degree. 
Cotton mills, jute mills, woolen mills and others. 
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in considerable numbers, are being built and opera- 
ted^ in several of her large cities. But their value 
to India is questionable. The wealth they produce 
does not reach and benefit the Indian people at aU 
to the extent which that produced by India’s 
former manufactures did ; it enriches practically 
nobody except the mill-owners and a few capital- 
ists, a majority of whom are British. Of course 
these mills give employment to quite large numbers 
of Indian workers : but for the most part it is 
under conditions of low wages, long hours, in- 
sanitation, and wretched housing which are hardly 
less than inhuman. 


A third cause of India’s impoverishment is tiie 
enormous and whoUy unnecessary cost of her 
government Writers in discussing tlie financial 
situation in India have often pointed out the fact 
that her Government is the most expensive in the 
world. Of coui-se, the reason is plain : it is 
because it is a government carried on by men 
from a distant country, not by the people of the 
soil. These foreignei-s, having all power in their 
own hands, including power to create such offices 
as they choose and to attach to them such salaiies 
as they please, naturally do not en‘ on the side 
of m^aking the offices too few, or the salaries and 
pensions too smaU. Nearly all the higher officials 
throughout India are British. To be sure, the 
Uvil bemce is nominally open to Indians. But 
It is hedged about with so many resfrictions that 
todians are able for the most paid to secure only 
the lowest and poorest places. The amount of 
money which the Indian people aic required to 
pay as salaries to tin's great army of foreign civil 
servants and appointed higher officials, and then. 
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later, as pensions for the same after they have 
served a given number of years in India, is very 
large. Tiiat in tliree-fourths, if not in nine-tenths 
of the positions, quite as good service, and oiten 
mucli better, could be obtained for the goverii- 
niont at a fraction of the present cost, by employ- 
ing educated and competent Indians, who much 
better understand the wants of the countiy, is 
demonstrably and incontrovei-tibly true. But that 
would not serve the purpose of England, who 
wants these lucrative ottices for Jier sons. Hence 
pool- Indian ryots must sweat and starve by the 
million, that an ever-growing army of foreign 
officials may have large salaries and fat pensions. 
And, of cour-se, much of the money paid for tiiese 
salaries and practically ail paid for tfie pensions, 
goes permanently out of India. 


XI 

Another burden on the people of India which 
they ought not to bo compelled to bear, and whicli 
does much to increase their poverty, is tlie 
enormously heavy military expense of the Govern- 
ment. 1 am not complaining of the maintenance 
of .such an army as may be necessary for the 
defence of the country. But the Indian ai-my is 
kept at a strength much beyond what any possible 
defence of the country requires. India is made 
a sort of general rendezvous and training camp 
for the Empire, from which soldiers may at any 
time be drawn for service in distant lands — in many 
parts of Asia, in Africa, in the islands of the sea 
and even in Europe. Numerous wai-s and cam- 
paigns are carried on outside of India, expense 
for the conduct of which, wholly or in large part, 
India is compelled to bear. l?or such foreign wps 
and campaigns in wfiich India and the Indian 
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people of fiidia had no concern, from Arfiich they 
derived no benefit, the aim of which Avas solelV 
conquest and extension of British poAver—Tndia was 
required to pay during the last century the enor- 
mous total of more than 1450,000,000! This does 
not include her expenditures in connection with 
the war in Europe in 19L4-18. Toward the main- 
tenuce of that war India contributed 1,401,850 
and non-combatants. (Those are 
official figures). She also paid— was compelled to 
pay despite her awful poverty— the terrible sum of 

£100,000,000 8600,000,000). Tl* annScS 

to the world as a gift,” but it wao a gift only 
m name. As a matter of fact it wnis forced, 
coerced wrung from the Indian people, as all India 
Knows to its sorrow. Nor was this sum all, as the 
world generally supposes. Other sums were con- 
tnbuted from India (under pressure, virtual com- 
pulsion) m different forms, under different namas 
aU ^'611 tofJtb^er totalling— it is claimed— almost 
another $o00,000,000. How many .such burdens as 
these can the people of India bear, without being' 
destroyed ^ 


xri 

tiibute. Technically this is true; but in realitv 

spent togely in England, and pensions spent 
wholly there, interest drawn in England from 

sent Home, and vaiious forms of “exploitation” 

S’ RiXud" Englishmen 

fn a S f’ a '■'a®* stream of wealth (Avhether it is 

pouring into England 
from India ever since the East India Companv 
landed there some three hundred years ago, and is 
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going on still with steadily increasing volume^' 
Says Mr. E. C. Dutt, author of the “Bcononiic 
History of India” (than whom there is no higher 
authority): 

''A Sinn rcfikonod at twenty millions of English 
money or a luiiidred rnlUions of, American money— vspme 
authorities put it inuclL higher— is remitted annuaiiy from 
India to England without any direcit eQ[uivaiont It siiould 
l)e borne in mind tliat tliis sum is equal to half the net 
revenues of India, hlote tliis earefuily—one-half of wliat 
we herein India jiay every year in taxes goes out of the 
eoujitry and is of no further servicjc to those wdio have 
l>aid this tax. No other country on eai’th suffers like this 
at the present day. N’o country on earth could bear such 
tm annual drain without increasing impoverisliment and 
repeated famines.” 

We denounce ancient Eomo for impoverishing 
Gaul and Egypt, Sicily and Palestine, to enrich 
herself. Wo denounce Spain for robbing the 

* MajiU' Wingate, in his book '"A Few^ Woitls on our 
Financial Relations wdth India,” (pages 2 and B) says : 

‘‘Tlie Britisii Tndicin empire has been acxiuired, extend- 
ed and consolidated, by memis of its owm resoiu'cevS, and 
up to tliis present hour the British treasury lias never 
contributed a shilling in aid of any Indian object what- 
ever— Not only iwS it a fact that India has been acquired 
without the expenditure of a single shilling on the part of 
tliis country (Britain), but it is actually a fact tliat India 
lias regularly paidtoGreat Britain a heavy tribute --Tribute 
is a transferGDce of a poii;ion of the annual revenue of 
a subject ciountiT to the ruling coimtry, wuthout any 
material equivalent being given in exchange.— Its effp(*t 
is. of coui'se, to impoverish the one country and to enrich 
the other— The exac^rion of a tribute from India, as a 
cx).nq.uered coimtry, would sound harsh and , tyrannical 
in Englisli ears: so the real nature of the Indian contri- 
bution (tribute) has been carefully concealed from the 
British public, under the less offensive appellation of 
‘Home Charges of the Indian Government’.” 

(Major Wingate wras Revenue Survey Commissioner 
for the Bombay Presidency. His book was published in 
1859 by William Blackwood and Sons, London, and 
republished in 1926 by Major B. D. Basu, L M. S., in 
Almhabad.) 
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Sew World and the Netherlands to amass wealth. 
England is following exactly the same practice 
in India. Is it strange that nnder her rule she has 
made India a land of widespread and contiiiuous 
starvation ? 

xm 

But India’s poverty, terrible as it is, is only a 
pai't of the wrong done to her by England, The 
greatest injustice of all is the loss of her liberty — ■ 
the fact that she is allowed little or no part in 
shaping her own destiny. As we have seen, 
Canada, Australia, and other British colonies are 
free and self-governing. India is kept in absolute 
subjection. Yet her people are largely of Aryan 
blood, tiie finest race in Asia. There are not want- 
ing men among them, men in great numbers, who 
are the equals of their Biutish masters in know- 
ledge, ability, tnistworthiness, in every high quality. 
Not only is such treatment of such a people 
tyranny in its worst form (as many Englishmen 
themselves realize) but it is a direct and complete 
violation of all those ideals of freedom and justice 
of whicii England boasts and in which Englishmen 
profess to believe. It is also really a most shmi- 
sighted policy as regards England’s own interests. 
It is the kind of policy which cost her the American 
colonies, and later came near to costing her Canada, 
as well. If persisted in, it must cost her India 
also. 

XIV 

What is the remedy for the evils and burdens 
under which India suffers ? How may the Indian 
people be relieved from their abject and growing 
poverty ? How can they be given prosperity, 
happinesvS and content ? 
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Many answers arc suggested One is—Jigiiter 
taxes. This, of course, is, indeed, vital. But how 
can it bo brought about so long as the people hare 
no power to change in the slightest degree the 
cruel tax laws from which they suffer? The 
Government wants these heavy taxes for its own 
uses, and is constantly increasing the rates. The 
protests of the people fall on deaf ears. Taxes were 
never so high as they are now. llndoj* the 
Government’s boasted “ISTew Eefornis Scheme” of 
1919, they were not lowered, bat actually increased. 

Another remedy suggested for India’s sxiffeiing 
is that of enacting such iegislation and inaugurat- 
ing such measures as may be found necessaiy to 
rekore as far as possible tlie native industries 
which have been destroyed. This is exactly what 
India would lilco, and would bring about if she 
had power—if she had self-rule ; but will an 
alien government, one which has itself destroyed 
these industries for its own advantage, ever do 
this ? 

Another remedy proposed is to reduce the 
unnecessary and illegitimate military expenses. This 
is easy to say, and, of course, is most reasonable. 
But how can it be brouglit about so long as the 
Government insists on such expenditures, and the 
people have no power to order the contrary ? 

Another ' thuig urged is to stop the drain of 
wealtii by England. But how can a single step 
be taken in this direction of stopping it, so long 
as absolutely all power is in the hands of the 
very men who created the drain, who are enriclied 
by it, and who are determined to continue it ? 

It all comes back to this : The fuiidamental 
difficulty, the fundamental evil, the fundamental wrong, 
lies in the fact that India is a subject land, politically' 
a slave land, ruled by foreigners. It is for this 
reason that she is unable to guard her own 
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intoreste, unable to protect herself agaiiist im|iist 
laws, a liable to ■ inaugurate those measures for her 
own advancement which must always come from 
those immediately concerned. 

: XY 

In other wordvS, the only remedy for India’s 
wrongs, her economic ills and her political 
degradation, is that which in all ages of the world 
and in all lands has been found to be the only 
possible remedy for the evils of foreign rule, and 
that is, the self-rule which India is demanding. 
England knows this, and would perish before she 
would permit any foreign nation to rule her. 
Every nation in Biirope knows it and hence every 
one would fight to the death before it would 
surrender ite freedom and independence. Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa know 
it ; therefore, although they ai’e all children of 
Great Britain, not one of them wmiild. consent to 
remain in the British Empire unless permitted 
absolute freedom to make and administer its own 
laws, and therefore to protect itself and shape its 
own destiny. 

Here lies India’s only hope. She must become 
an absolutely independent nation with no connec- 
tion with Great Britain, or else, remaining in the 
Empire, she must be given the place of a real 
partner (not that of a subordinate under a partner’s 
name), a place of as true freedom and of as perfect 
equality with the other partners in the Empire, as 
that of Australia, or New Zealand, or South Africa, 
or Canada. 

We have now before us the data for under- 
standing, in a measure at least, the meaning of 
India’s struggle for freedom. That struggle means 
the normal, necessary and just awakening and 
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protest of a great people long held in wSxibjectioH. 
It is the effort of a nation, once illustrious and 
still conscious of its inherent superiority, to rise 
from the dust, to stand once more upon its feet, 
to shake off fetters that have become unendurable, 
it is the endeavor of the Indian people to get 
for themselves again a country that in a time 
sense will bo their own, instead of remaining as 
for more than a century and a half it has been, 
a mere preserve of a foreign power — in John Stuart 
Mill’s words, England’s ‘cattle farm.” 
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CHAPTER 11 


AMERICA'S INTEREST IN INDIA 

The claim is not infrequently made tliat India’s 
atiau's are solely domestic concerns af Grmit 

Eritam ; therefore, they should i)e left to Eritain 
alone ; and any suggestions concerning them or 
criticism of the manner in which tiiey are manag(>d 
IS meddling, is an impertinence and a wrono- 
In other words, with regard to everytliing tluTt 
pertains to India, Britain has a rigiit to say to 

the word. Hands off! It is none of your 

business. 

. Is this claim valid ? After Poland iiad been 
seized by Russia, Germany, and Austria and 
divided up among them, ivas then Poland’s lio-ht 
to liberty a mere domestic question of her cantoi^ ’J 
And had other nations no rigiit to object v If so 
why at the close of the Great War did the 

Allies set her free, and restore her to her old 
place among the nations? 

If to-day CTiina were grabbed by Great Britain 
or Japan or Prance, would the question whether 
that great country ought to he lield in subjection 
by a foreign power, be merely a domestic affair 
of the nation that had done the grabbing ? If so 
why did our own and other nations object to' 

Japan’s keeping Shantung ? •' 

On its very face, is not the idea oitiiev the 
extremest foUy or sheer insanity, that the r>olitioal 

8-0,000,000 of people— more than one-sixth of the 
population of the entire world-can in any tr l e 
sense wliatever be called a domestic affair of 
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little nation of 45,000,000— one-eighth of its mimbers 
wholly unrelated to it, and located at a distance 
of one-third the circumference of the globe ? The 
plain truth is, there is no great question now- 
before the world which has less right to be 
considered a domestic matter or which more 
lustly demands to be recognized aS a world 
concern, than that of the freedom or the enslaye- 
ment of India. And for three reasons : 

1. Great Britain demands to have the largest 
navy in the world and to control the seas. Why ? 
Primarily in order that she may be able to keep 
India. Ifo one can deny that the possession of 
such a navy and of such sea conti*ol is a rrorld 
concern of the first magnitude. 

2. Neaiiy all the w'ars of Great Britain for a 
hundred years and more, in all parts of the world 
(and she has fought far more than any other 
nation), have been caused directly or indirectly by 
her possession of India. These wars have all been 
matters of world concern. 

3. The greatest danger now threatening the 
future of mankind is a conflict between Asia and 
Europe — the yellow and brown races with the 
white. What makes that danger imminent is 
Europe’s treatment of China, Persia, Turkey, Syria, 
Arabia, Egypt ; and, above aU, Britain’s possession 
of India. If here we have not a matter of world 
concern, then nothing can be such. 

To say that England’s right to control India is 
a domestic question, which no other nation has a 
right to deny and with which none may interfere, 
is virtually to declare any nation has a right to 
rule any other nation, if it has the force ; which 
is to give up the whole principle that nations have 
a right to freedom and self-determination, and that 
just government rests on the consent of the 
governed. 


3 
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If and when any of ns in America protest 
against Britain’s tyranny in India, the reply is 
sometimes made by Englishmen, and not withont 
reason: “Physician, heal thyself.” “Men living in 
glass-houses should not throw stones.” Sometimes 
the reply takes the form Of a question: “Would 
you Americans like it if we Englishmen protested 
against your negro lynchings and your holding of 
the Philippines against the will of their people ?” 
I think the answer we ought to make is: “Whether 
we like your question or not, it is just, and entirely 
proper on your part; and even if for the time 
being it makes us mad, as it will be likely to, in 
the end it will do us good.” If such questions 
were asked Americans oftener than they are, they 
would set us wondering whether it would not be 
wise for us to substitute for our glass-houses 
other houses less fragile. The fact is, observation 
by nations of other nations— obseiwation of their 
superiorities and their defects ; outspoken recog- 
nition, on the part of nations, of the excellencies 
of other nations and also criticisms of their 
and wrong deeds, if made in the 
if made not cynically or bitterly, or 
to set one’s self up above others, but courteously, 
constructively, and with the purpose of helping 
to bring about better conditions for mankind — 
these are among the most valuable things in the 
world. 

The truth is, the world is one in all its deeper 
and real iaterests. Every nation is related to 
every other, and all are related to the whole. 
No nation can do another wrong without all 
suffering. None can be injured without all the 
rest to a greater or less “extent being injured. None 
can prosper without, the rest being benefited. In 
the very nature of things, political freedom — 
freedom of nations and peoples— is a matter of 
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world concern. Every nation held in bondage 
just so far limits the world’s freedom, and thus 
makes the world a less desirable place for all 
the other nations to live in. On the other hand, 
every nation that is free adds just so much to the 
general freedom of the world, and thus makes 
world conditions better for all other nations. There- 
fore, when any civilized people which is held in 
subjection by another enters upon a straggle to 
gain its freedom, every other civilized people has 
a just and necessary interest in the straggle, and 
ought, for its own sake and for the sake of the 
cause of freedom in the world, to extend to the 
struggling people its sympathy, and moral 
support: 

Even Mr. Eamsay Muir, the British imperialist, 
declares in his ‘‘Expansion of Europe” (p. 99): “JSTo 
free nation can afford to be indifferent to the fate 
of liberty anywhere on the earth.” 

We caimot assert too emphatically the broad 
truth, important to all humanity, that freedom for 
nations and peoples is not, and in its very nature 
cannot be, a mere domestic question of the nation 
holding the straggling people in bondage; it is a 
matter which the whole world should and must 
interest itself in, if freedom is to make progress 
among mankind. So long as there is one important 
nation or people in the world, held in bondage by 
another, the peace of the world is imperilled That 
oppressed and wronged nation or people is a 
volcano which at any moment may burst into an 
eruption of revolution and war, and the war may 
spread, no one knows how far. 

^^Says Bishop Charles H. Brent: 

Moral pestions. have ...no ^ world of 

to-day IS steadily reveahng i^elf to be a world of identi- 
^ interests. If we exploit abroad, the downfall 

S exploited will eventually become odr own down- 
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Gandhi is right when he says that 

“India’s present condition of bondage and he!nlassnp <?'5 
hnrte not only India, not only England, but the ^hole 
world.” 

India held in subjection by Great Britain works 
much injustice to the United States of America 
It ought not to be OTerlooked that India 
is a great and important nation with which 
the United States has a right to have, and 
would be much advantaged by having, free 
and unobstructed political, commercial, industrial, 
cultural, and other intercourse. This we could 
have if India were free ; but we cannot have it 
with her controlled by any foreign power. For 
England to hold her in subjection, to carry on her 
government and manage her affairs with British 
interests supremely in view, and to prevent her 
from having commercial and other relations with 
us and other nations except under conditions 
which are fixed by England and which give 
Englishmen advantages over all others, is unjust. 
It is unjust to us and to every other nation in the 
world.* 


* To .ProiooJ pusunderstanding, it should be said that 
technically Bntaiu offera m India an “open door” to all 
nafaons. But this is only technical. Actually she eon- 
trolsal the avenues of commerce as well as those of 
political government Through various kinds of seen 
and unseen nreferenees and •nm'vi'iofrric. 
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control India, to the very serious disadvantage of both 
Indians and foreign TOinpefitors., As a single conspicu- 
ous example. It will be remembered that at one time 
when an Indian shipping concern (mainly Indian but 
representing several .outside interaste) vas started to 
compete vuth the Bntish P. and 0. Steamship Company 
notoriously and persistently unfair competition w^4 
mitiaM and mamteined by government-favored British 
merchants and by the government itself, until the Indian 
shipping concern was broken down and put entirely out 
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Consider the single fact that the United 
States is not pei mit Bd by Britain to have amb^- 
sarlorial or consinai* relations and mntnal service 
between this country and a country so important 
as India. India is not only a civilized nation, 
but it is as populous as aU Europe outside of 
Russia ; and yet India’s foreign masters do not 
allow us to have among us a single representa- 
tive of that great country, of any kind, to look 
after the mutual relations and mutual interests 
of the two nations; not an Ambassador or 
Minister in Washington, such as every indepen- 
dent nation, even the small republics of South and 
Central America, have, and not a single Indian 
Consul in any one of our cities to give informa- 
tion to or otherwise assist Americans who desire to 
do business with India. When our Government 
desires to communicate upon any matter oflScial- 
ly with India, it must be done round about by 
way of the British Ambassador, the official not 

of business. (For particulars, see the life of J. N. Tata., 
by F. R. Hairis, Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. S. R. Wagel, the eminent Indian economist, says 
in a letter to the Kew York Times, of October 30, 1915: 
“The control of trade and railways i> in the hands of 
Englishmen who viciously discriminate against Indians. 
Mr. Tata had to bring in Japanese companies to fight 
the British shipping companies ^ who would have lolled 
the 'Indian yarn tode with China. In the railways, an 
Indi n has not a ghost of a chance of getting his cai^go 
to the port in time and competing widi tiie English 
merchant” 

Says the Englishwoman, Mrs. Barbara Wingfield 
Stratford, in her book on India, published in . 922 : 
“There is erjing need for the fuitherance of Indian 
trade ; every one allows that the country might be 
greatly enriched and benefited, and the general poverty 
of the lower classes alleviated by the development of 
India^- rich natmal resources. Yet England deliberately 
cripples any trade venture that seems hkeiy to enter 
mto competition with her own.” 
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of India, but of tbe nation that is holding India 
in bondage. And when our American business 
men want any consular service in connection 
with India, they are compelled to go to British 
consuls, most of whom are ignorant of Indian 
affairs, and all of whom are representatives not 
of India but of her foreign rulers and oppressoi’s. 

How long should the United States government 
consent to this humiliation ? And how long should 
our business men be wiUing to submit to these 
business inconveniences and injustices ? 

I repeat, India is a vast land— almost a con- 
tinent-rich in resources of every Mnd — agricul- 
tural products, forests, fisheries, minerals. In tfic 
nature of things, we and all the rest of the 
world have an interest in these. Why should 
they be controlled by a single power, in the 
interest of a single power, and that power 
not India ? India is a great market ; why should 
that market be controlled by a single nation, instead 
of being open to all nations on an equality ? 
India has a great foreign commerce ; why should 
that commerce be managed and shaped to the 
disadvantage not only of Lidia but of all other- 
nations except Great Britain, and to the primary 
advantage of Britain alone ? 

What would Americans say if we were obliged 
to tr-ansact all our business with Japan or China 
or Eussia or Germany or li-auce imder conditions 
fixed by Great Britain and shaped for the benefit 
of Great Britain ? Would we endure such injust- 
ice ? Yet the wrong done us would be no worse 
than that to which we are subjected now in relation 
to the great and important nation of India. 
Britain has no more right to control our business 
with India, and herself monopolize the tr-ade and 
commerce of that vast country, than she has to 
control our business with Japan or Eranee, or 
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monopolize the commerce of those nations. Thus 
we see that Britain’s robbing India of her treedom 
and holding her in political bondage, is by no 
means a British domestic matter. Besides being 
an immeasurable wrong to India, it is a great 
injustice to tMs country and to every other nation 
in the world, an injustice to which neither the 
United States nor any other nation should submit. 

A very serious wrong has been done to us 
as a nation, and to the world, by the fact that 
India, contraiy to her will, has been arrayed 
against America in the fight which for many 
years we have been waging to rid ourselves and 
the wmiid of the terrible curse of opium. It was 
the United States that called the iirst Interna- 
tional Opium Conference ever convened in the 
world — that held in Shanghai in 1909, the object 
of which was to devise means for controlling 
and eventually abolishing this world-wide evil. 
It was the United States that was chiefly instru- 
mental in creating the Opium Conference at the 
Hague in 1912, and (indirectly) that in Genevain 1924. 
So deep was the interest of this countiy in that 
matter that in 1923 both houses of Congress 
passed a joint resolution urging international 
action, and pointing out a practical plan by 
which the opium menace could be overcome, 
namely, by limiting the opium allowed to be 
produced in the world to the amount required 
for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes ; and 
the next year (in 1924) our Government sent to 
the Geneva Conference a strong delegation of 
distinguished Americans, headed by Hon. Stephen 
G. Porter, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Eelations of the House of Eepresentatives, to urge 
the adoption of the plan suggested in the Congres- 
sional Itoolution. QSiere is every reason to believe 
that the Conference would have taken the 
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early safeguardi^J of world a^ainsr^hf^ 
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In 1922 the United States Government called 
an International Conference in Washington to^ 
consider reduction of armaments and also certain'' 
other important matters regarding the Pacific 
Ocean and the Orient. It was essential that India, 
the second largest nation in the Orient, should bo 
represented. Was she represented ? No. Our 
Government was mocked by having sent to us, 
by India’s foreign masters, so-called representatives 
of India who did not represent India at all, who 
vv^ere not chosen by India. Tine, they were Indian 
by birth, but they were selected under the autho- 
rity of Great Britain to represent British interests 
and not the interest of India. If this was a 
wrong to India, it was also a wrong to the United 
States and to all the nations represented in that 
Conference. 

The possession and forcible rule of India by 
Great Britain, has probably been the most powerful 
single influence in the modern world, against 
democracy, against just government based on the 
will of the peoples ^ governed, and in support of 
autocracy, imperialism, government by force. It 
has been so because it is by far the most imposing 
and conspicuous example in modern times of a 
great nation conquered, ruled, and exploited by 
and for the benefit of another nation. We may 
almost say that it is the mother •• example of the 
kind in the modern world. India is so great, both 
in area and in population ; its place in the history 
of manldnd has been so prominent ; its wealth 
and its resources in the past have been so vast ; 
and the wealth that it has yielded to the nation 
which has ruled and despoiled it has been so 
immense, that its domination for nearly two 
centuries by a foreign power takes its place not 
only as an event of first magnitude in modem 
history, but as the greatest political crime of 
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; modem times, because it affects more people 
, IS more TOde-reaebrngiu its influence, and b J bSS 
more disastrous to tbe progress of political libSS 
and justice among modern peoples, than any otE 
political crime of tbe modem worid. ^ 

I have called Britain’s conquest 'and domination 
of India a mother-example” of its kind j£d a 
temble brood it has brought forth. Bor it has 
set a precedent so conspicuous that all the worid 

so“ 

fire, unW all the leading nations of Europe have 
felt its influence, and have had aroused in them 

SndTndes for themselves 

the trS’ it ™ in the islands of 

me sea (and in America except for the Monmo 

Doctrine) and thus gain for themselves wS 

merest, ge md power,* Britaip 1« do’lfL 

Even our own nation has felt it. Excent for 
Britain’s Indian career, the United States wnnM 
never have gone away to the coaEo Snt S 
Jbilippines. Everybody who m- 

^d imperkUsts hdd ’up^'St 

U-known’ some" of Z? m“t “ 

leadem, not only military men but politicrSer? 
at that time contemplated and aefiTnihr ^ 

m high government circles the “anumn?; 

of coneiderrtle etreoglh for ' belioriog'^tJ'fS 
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it not been for the honorable and inflexible opposi- 
tion of John Hay, at that time onr Secretary of 
State, we actually would have proceeded to capture 
and take permanent possession of a section 
of China. 

JSTo other event in modem history has kindled 
so much envy and jealousy in other nations as 
Great Britain’s creation for itself of a vast empire 
in Asia ; and therefore, no other has had so 
powerful and wide-spread an influence in causing 
other nations to say, “We too! Why should we 
not do what England has done ? If she may 
capture and rule and despoil great India, why 
may we not conquer and exploit any land in 
Asia or elsewhere that is not strong enough to 
resist us ? And if Britain claims that her motive 
is India’s benefit, of course, we will proclaim 
just as loudly tliat our motive is the same.” 

This subject need not be pursued further. It 
is enougli simply to emphasize our contention 
that England’s domination of India has been 
in tlie past, and continues to be still, the greatest 
of all destroyers of the spirit of democracy in 
the world. If in the future the spirit of freedom 
is to make any headway among the nations, by 
far the most important single thing to be done 
is the creation of a world-wide public opinion 
which will condemn and drive out of existence 
the shocking spectacle of the oldest and second 
largest civilized nation in the world held in sub- 
jection by a foreign sword. 

Many Americans are troubled by what seems 
to them the marked growth in this country wi thin 
recent years of an imperialistic spirit. Such a 
spirit is manifesting itself as appears to them, 
in many insidious, imexpected, largely unnoticed 
but real and threatening ways. Some of these 
ways are— the increase in the number of persons . 
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among ns who speak lightly of democracy, and 
wonder if a more- aristocratic ' and antocratic form 
of government is not better ; who look with "more 
or less favour upon Mussolini and the, .Fascisti 
movement in Italy, - and the rise -of dictators in 
several other nations ; who scout the ideas of 
the human equality found in our Declaration of 
Indepeiideiice ; who boast of ^uncestry” and 
aristocratic or distinguished “blood’’ wherever 
they can find the slightest peg to hang such 
boasting on ; whose liighest ambition is to get 
admission to British aristocratic society or to 
be invited to a function at Buckingham Palace, 
or above all to marry a daughter to an English 
lord or other foreign titled person; who 
regard the world as having been made for the 
white race and especially for Nordics, and look 
down on all the other races ; and who would like 
to have Britain and America unite against the 
so-called “yeUow peril” and “brown peril”, that 
is, nnite to dominate Asia and as far as possible 
the rest of the world. I say ttiis imperialistic 
spirit, this anti-democratic spirit, this aristocratic 
and arrogant spirit (which nearly everywhere 
allies itself with militarism and largely with 
capitalism) seems to many thoughtful persons to 
have been insidiously but steadily growing in 
this country for some years past 

From what source does it come ? It is believed 
that it comes largely, indeed, mainly from England. 
Not, of course, from the nobler, truer England, 
the England wMch in the days of our American 
revolutionary struggle pleaded for justice and freedom 
for America, and which to-day would give justice 
and self-rule to India ; but from that England 
which in 1776 sided with George HI and Lord 
North against the rights of the American Colonies, 
and which to-day is determined to retain India 
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in its grip, as then it was detennined to retain 

student of English history knows that 
this undemocratic spirit, this _ aristocratic, 
autocratic, imperialistic “nabob” spirit, is n^t 

indigenous to England. England go^t it bom 
mitside and within the last two centuries, l^om 
whit source? It is more and more believed by 
X look into the matter, that too true 
answer is she got it mainly from her conquest 
S rule ’of India. The evil. spirit of arrogance, 
fiomination pride of class, indifierence to the 
rights of ’others, imperialism which the men who 
hOTe gone to India and spent half their ^ 
autocratic rule there ^have instinctively ™bd>ed 
there has been brought back by them to England, 
on their return from their place of autocratic rule 
abroad, to poison the ideals and the political and 

social life of England. . , 

Nor could this evil spirit— this poison 
fined to England. It was inevitable that it shoibd 
spread, especially that it should come across the 
sea to us, because of our close relations with 
England. It has done so, .and it wiU contoue 
to do so, to poison our ideals and om ^ 
long as England continues to dominate Ma 
by force, and therefore, as long ^ 
domination continues to poison England s own 

^*^^^his^'\s^^one of the reasons why India m 
America’s concern, and why American pubbc 
opinion ought strongly to demmd fodia s freedom. 
We should demand it in seM-defense, and so 
oiiAnlfl ftvftrv nation in the world* 


CHAPTEE III 


VHAT EMINENT AMERICANS SAV ABOUT 
SUBJECT INDIA 

This chapter consists of two parts. 

In part one I cite utterances of honored 
Americans about all national bondage, all forced 
Me of one nation by another— which, of course 
%ncludes mdm, although India is not nmitioned 
by name. 

In part two I quote things said by distinguish- 
ed Americans about India itself, as held in sub- 
jection by Great Britain. 


PAET I 

What have honored Americans said, and what 
are they saying, about the right of all nations 
and peoples to fre^m and self-determination ? 

* . American Declaration of Independence, 
i ulost (mnspicuous utterance of this country 
to the world affirms : 

iiVe hold these truths to be self-evident that all 
^1? Creator with 

hberty and the 

pursmt 01 nappmess. That to secure these rio'hts 
govenunmts are mstituted among men, derivhm theS lust 
ev™^fo™‘^of'^=^ ofthe go^STiiS when- 

it « destructive of 

aShIt and to to 

jx, anci tx) instituto a now firovGrnmpnf I^vidd' 

SdtTpmS '» 
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If words mean anything, the principles here 
set forth apply to India to-day as directly, as 
exactly and as fuUy as they did to the American 
Colonies in 1776 ; with these differences, however, 
that; (1) the people who suffered oppression 
in the Colonies numbered only three millions, 
whereas those who suffer in India number three 
hundred millions; (2) the oppressions and wrongs 
of the Colonists were very much lighter as well 
as of shorter duration than are those of the 
Indian people ; (3) the ' British had much more 
right to rule over the Colonists than they have 
over the people of India, because they (the British) 
had largely created the Colonies, and the inhabi- 
tants were largely British in blood and civili- 
zation; whereas the British did not in any sense 
create India ; none of the people of India except 
a bare handful are British or even descendants 
of the British, and the civilization of India is 
far removed from that of Great Britain. 

2. Abratiam Lincoln. 

The word of no American carries more weight 
in his own country, or among all nations, than 
that of this great statesman and emancipator. 
Here are some of Lincoln’s utterances, which, 
while not mentioning India, are unanswerable 
arguments in support of the right of the Indian 
people to freedom and self-government. 

“No ma.n is good enough to rule another man, and 
no nation is good enough to rule another nation. Jpr a 
man to rale himself is liberty ; for a nation to rule itselt 
is liberty. But for either to. rule another is tyranny. 
H a nation robs another of its freedom, it does not 
deserve freedom for itself, and under a ]ust God it will 
not long retain it.” 

Again : 

“In all ages of the world tyrante have justified 
themselves in conctueiing and enslaving peoples by 
declaring that they were doing it for their benefit. 
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Turn it whatever way you will, whether it comes from 
the mouth of a king, or from the mouth of men of one 
race as a reason for their enslaving the men of some 
other race, it is the same old seriient. They all say 
that they bestiide the necks of the people not because 
they want to do this but because the people ai*e so 
much better off for being ridden. You work and I eat. 
You toil and I will enjoy the fruit of your toil Tlxe 
argument is the same and the bondag-e is the same.” 

Still further : 

“Any people anywhere, being inclined and having the 
power, have the right to rise up and shake off an exist- 
ing government which they deem unjust and tyrannical, 
and form a new one that suits them better. This is a 
most valuable, a most sacred, right, a right which we 
hope and believe is to libeiate the world.” 

If Lincoln had had India directly in mind, 
he could not possibly have covered her case more 
perfectly. 

3. Woodrmv Wilson, 

No man ever uttered nobler words in advocacy 
of the right of all nations to be free and to 
govern themselves, than this great American. 
Although he suffered partial defeat in his efforts 
to get them carried into immediate practical 
realization (a defeat which cost Mm his life), some 
of his utterances are immortal, and will hearten 
fighters for liberty in every coming age. 

Said President Wilson in an Address to the 
United States Senate (April 2, 1917): 

“We fight for the liberation of all the world’s peo- 
ples . . . for the rights of nations, great and small, and 
the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way 
of life and of obedience.” 

If this means anything, it applies to India. 

In an Address to Congress (February 11, 1918) : 

“National aspirations must be respected. Peoples may 
be dominated and governed only by their own consent 
Self-determination is not a mere plirase. It is an impera- 
tive principle of action, which statesmen will henceforth 
ignore at their peril.” 


WHAT EMINENT 
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This applies exactly to Mia 
In a Message to Enssia (May 2b, 1917; ; 


“We are %hting for the liberty, ae self-government 
and Ihe undietated development of all peoples. . . JNo 
people must be forc^ under sovereignty under which 
it does not wish to live.” 


Again this appliffi to India 
In an Address to the Senate (January 22, 1917): 


“No peace can last or ought to. last,; which does not 
recognize and accept the pnnciple that goyemments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the goveii^ 
ed ...I am proposing that every people shall be left 


free to detemine its own policy, -its oymjway of^devdo^ 


inent. unliindered. unthreatened, unafraid : the little 
along with the great and powerful.... Th^e are Amencan 
pnnciples. We can stand for no .others. They are 
principles of mankind, and must prevaA 

Although these great utterances do not men- 
tion India by name, if they do not apply perfectly 
and unequivocally to the case of India, then words 
have no meaning. 


PART n. 


I come now to declarations of honored Ameri- 
cans directly abcnit India, 

William T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education: 


“England’s educational policy in India is a blight on 
civilization. I have studied the problem pretty closely. 
In the latter part of the eighteenth century, Wilberforce, 
the English philanthropist proposed to s^d school 
teachers to India, but a Director of the East In(ha 
Company objected, saying : ‘We have just lost Amenea 
from our folly in allowing the estabhshment of schools 
and colleges, and it would not do for us to repeat the 
same act of folly in regard to India." . ^ , 

“There are no free public schools m India Im British 
India), and no compubory system of even primaij oiuca- 
lion. Young lE(fianS ' ^ hungry for education ; and 
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it is England’s duty to do whatever she can to help 
the spread of education in that great country of ancient 
culture and wonderful philosophy,” 

These words are part of an address delivered 
by Dr. Harris before the American National 
Council of Education at its meeting in Cleveland, 
in 1908. The British Grovemment has made 
very little advance in popular education in India 
since these statements were made. 

2. Charles Oiithhert Hall, President of Union 
Theological Seminary, , New York. 

On returning from his second tour through 
India as '‘Barrows Lecturer”, Dr. Hall gave an 
address in the New York Bar Association Club 
Eooms (January, 1908) in which he said : 

i “There is no denying the fact that England is adininis- 
1 tering India for England’s benefit and not for India’s, 
lit is hard for me to say this, because until I went to 
f India my sympathies were all on the English side 
My early education was much in England, and I 
liave many dear personal friends there. But it is the 
truth and the truth must be told. 

“Mr. Morley made a speech in which he said that 
he ‘hoped he would not be blamed for the Indian famine* 
he did not suppose even Indians will demand of the 
Secretary of State that he plays the part of Elijah on 
Mount Carmel,’ implying that the only difficulty is the 
failure of rains. But this is not true, and it seems in- 
credible that any intelligent, adeauately informed man 
could so, mistake the situation. There are factors in 
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fqpfnre * and these tillers of the soil when they have 
over and over again mortgaged their crops and their 
bit of land, when they have sold themselves for the 
last time to the money-lender, are sold out ly the 
tax collector, to wander about until they di:op by star- 

‘‘Once when I was in Rugah, just after a teriible 
famine I saw several small children viciously hitting 
a little girl, and trying to take something 
awav from her. It proved to be a lump, of mud mixed 
witlf a little Avlieat chaff she had found in a shed, bhe 
was carrying it away to eat, and tlie otliei^, brutnl 
from hunger, were trying to get ft from her. W® 
ship loads of grain to India,, but there is plenty of 
™ in India. The trouble is, the people are too 
poor to buy it. Famine is chronic there now, though the 
same shipments of food-stuffs are made annually to 
England, the same drainage of millions of dollars goes 
on every year.” 

3. Henry Oeorge. 

' In his well-hnown book, “Process and Poverty” 
we find the following passage (p- 17), which gives 
the result of Henry George’s study of the Indian 
situation. 

“The millions of India have bowed their necks 
beneath the yoke of many conquerors, kit ^ 
is the steady gnnding weight of the Eaglish domina- 
tion— a weight which is literally cruR^ millions out 
of existence, and, as shown by English writers them- 
selves, is tending inevitably to a wide catastophe. 

Other conquerors have lived in the land, and though 
bad and tjnrannousm their ride, have rmderstoo^ ^d ^ 
been understood by the people. But Inclia now is hke ^ . 
a great ^tate owned by an absentee and alisn kmcUora, 

4. Andrew Carnegie. 

Mr. Carnegie made a visit to India, and ^er 
his return, contributed several articles to periodi- 
cals giving Ms impressions. Irom one published 
in The Nineteenth Century and After, of August, 

1908, and a second, in Ber Morgen, a German 
paper . {January 17, 1908, republished in Engbsh 
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in 2%<3 Mabfatta of Poona, India, February, 1908) 
I take the following brief passages: 

“I Imve travelled through India and been introduced 
to lading natives as weU as to British o:^‘ials ^ 
.master, the Indian is naturally reseived- 
but to the American hers drawm by sympathetic boii<fe - 
thus 1 believe I obtained an insight into the < 5 ifiiqtinTi 
in India which few Britons mn scX. ThlK°a 
strong d^ire on the part of the educated Indians to 
govern their own rauntry. Mucation makes reys 
! conquerors. Young Indians W 
the. long and^ ^onmis^ struggle of the English peonle 
gainst absolute monarchy; they also know the sfc of 
Wellington and the American Revolution. These his- 
tones .cannot be re^^ by .men whose country ifundlr 
a foreign yoke without mspiring in them an in-^dble 
resolTC to free and govern their own counti'y It is 

not Russia .or anj iore]|n attack that the British 

military offlci^als &ead. It is the strong home S 
^Etmient. It is ^ not against the foreignera, but LS 
toe Indian peopln . that the legions are to be moved .- 
It seems .ae_fohion to speak of India as the brightet 
jewel m the Bntish Crown.” God gi-ant that th;« 
may not one day glow blood-rod l 1 a nati^ Sf ffl 
hves in contentoent while his country is ruled bv 
foreigners, we despise him...-.I do not hkeve God ev^ 
made any man or any nation good enough to rule 

another man or another nation.” yufeu to ruie 

5. ’Willio/yyi tTcmtiTigs 

This eminent American, who was Secretary of 
State and three times a candidate for the ISTatiLal 
Presidency, made a tap around the world, stopping 
for a somewha,t extended visit in India, and of 
his reto,Piibhshed a pamphlet on “British Rule 

™ j ^ circulation in this 

coMtry and England. In the pamphlet he says: 

^ Ihdia some of the leading Emr’ito 

& ‘ 5 ? & 

ImrMl &iS Siafc») offidiS 
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the people, ricli and poor, in the cities and in the 
country, and have examined statistics and read speeches, 
reports, petitions and other literature that doas not 
find its way to the United States ; and Biitish rule 
in India is far worse, far more burdensome to the 
people and far more unjust than I had supposed. The 
trouble is that England acquired India for England’s 
advantage, not for India’s: she holds India for England’s 
benefit, not for India’s ; and she administer India 
with an eye to England’s interest, not to India’s.” 

6. Charles Edward Russell. 

This diplomat and author of many books says 
(in an article in Young India., New York, August, 
1920) : 

‘I know of nothing more extraoi'dinary than that 
any American could think or speak favourably or even 
tolerantly of political absolutism, political despotism, 
that which exists in India to day, or any other. If 
America does not stand for free government eveiywhere, 
will some one kindly tell me what it does stand for ? 
The idea that we are to applaud political ^ autocracy 
because it is British is somewhat refreshing. Does 
wearing the British name change its character ? We 
are not called upon to admire absolutism because it 
is Eussian or Turkish, or was at one time Pnissian. 
There is no more reason why we should admire or 
toiemte it because it is Biitish. The subjugation and 
rule of one nation by another, wherever it may be 
found, is loathsome, hateful, poisonous to tlie ^ people 
who are coinpelled to live under it. Yet this is what 
we have in India, —a foreign rule forced on a great civi- 
lized people by the power of the bayonet, and the 
bomb-bearing aeroplane,” 

7. Professor Edivard E. Ross, University of 
Wisconsin. 

In an address delivered in New York in 
January, 1926, on his return from an extended 
visit to India, Professor Boss gave the following 
interesting testimony as to the intellectual ability 
of the Indian people, and therefore their fitness 
to govern themselves : 

“I was greatly impressed with the physical beauty 
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of tlie people of India, and still more with their intellec- 
tual ability. Being myself a University^ professor, I was 
particularly interested in the students there, of whom 
I mot a large number. The students of India struck 
me as much more studious and much more serious in 
their attitude towards life than the students of America. 
They seemed conscious of the great part they were 
destined to play in life. I met with .universal testimony 
to the intellectual keenness of the students. Once I asked 
an Americmi missionary, “What do you tliiolc of the 
intellectual capacity of the Indian people as a whole ?” 
He answered ; ‘There is no question that it is equal 
to that of the American people.’ I think it is even 
greater.” 

Should such a people be held in bondage by 
a foreign power? 

8. Professoj' Robert Morse Lovett, University of 
Chicago. 

In his Inti*odnction to “India in World Politics” 
(by Dr. Taraknath Das), Professor Lovett says : 

“It is only because of the myopic vision vdtii which 
we tend to view tlie ethics of nations, that the holding- 
in political subjection and social inferioiity of tluee 
Imndred millions of human beings by forty millions, 
who are for the , most part entirely ignorant and un- 
interested in their wards, does not appear as a hideous 
abnormality. 

9. Professor William James, Harvard Univer- 
.sity,. 

This great thinker regarded the struggles of 
subject peoples everywhere to gain their freedom 
as hi the higliest degree praiseworthy and noble, 
and the efforts of tyrant powers to cmsh such 
struggles, gs a crime of the darkest dye. He said: 

“In undeifaking to crush out the attempt of a dong 
enslaved nation [like India] to obtain possession of 
itseli, to organize its own law's and government, and to 
be free to follow its own internal destinies according to 
its own ideals, we are crushing out the grandest thing 
'a)orld***and we are helping to destroy 
faith in God and man ” 
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10. United States Senator, George W, Norris, 
iSTobraska. 

Mucli lias been said a.t one time and anotlier 
in both Houses of the United States Congi’ess, 
condemning the forced rule of one imtion by 
another, especially the most conspicnoiis case of 
such rule now existing in the world, that of 
great historic, civilized India by Britain. 

In a speech delivered in the Senate in February 
1920, Senator Horris defended the right of the 
people of India to freedom, and especially con- 
demned the conduct of Great Britain in refusing 
to give India self-government after she had sent 
more than a million men into the Great War of 
1914-18 to fight on Britain’s side. 

''The fact that England treats Canada well,” 
declared Senator Norris, "is no defense or justi- 
fication of her when she abuses India. No nation 
on earth shonld he ruled without its canseyit. ”' 

11. Senator Joseph L France. 

On the 14th of October, 1919, Senator France, 
of Maryland, delivered a speech in the United 
States Senate, on the ratification of the Versailles 
Treaty. He opposed the ratification on several 
grounds, one of which was that the treaty practi- 
cally guaranteed the perpetuity of British rule 
in India, a rule which, he contended, had reduced 
the Indian people from a great, rich and influential 
nation, to a condition of helplessness and abject 
poverty. He summed up by saying: 

'‘Gentlemen of tlie Senate, we, , . the United States of 
America, cannot justify ourselves in signing and sealing 
an international agreement which thus sanctions and 
aims to make permanent the practical enslavement of 
a great nation, and w^hich, making the situation still 
worse, also gives and guarantees to Great Britain nearly 
931,000 additional square mites of territory, to rule and 
exploit for British benefit, as India has been ruled and 
exploited.” 
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12. Congressman William E. 'Mctson, 

On March ■2,1920, Congressman Mason, of 
Elinois, carried the cause of India into the United 
States House of Representatives, delivering an 
address on the crime of Great Bntain in holding 
a great ciidlized nation/ m.Qh as India is, m 
forced subjection/ and the duty of this country 
to sympathize with the Indian people in their 
struggle for freedom, and to extejid to them such 
moral support bb may lie in our power. At the 
close of his address, he introduced into the 
House the following Concurrent Eesolution, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed, with the expectation 
that later it would come before both Houses of 
Congress. 

Concurrent Resolution 

“Wheieas all just powers of government are derived 
from the consent of the governed ; and 

Whereas it has been the policy of the Republic of 
the United States to give recognition without mterven- 
tion to the struggling peoples who seek self-determinar 
tion; and 

Whereas the atrocities committed in India by British 
soldiers and ofScers, which have met the approval of 
the British officials, has shocked the sense of justice of 
the American people ; and 

Whereas as a result of the great war many of tlie 
heretofore oppressed peoples of the world are being 
recognized by the United States as they seeK to govern 
themselves ; and 

Whereas die American people believe the same rules 
of seH-determination should apply to peoples who are 
subjected by force to the government of Great Britain 
that IS applied to the other nations that have sought 
seif-determioation and are encom*aged by the United 
States ; and 

Whereas the Government of Great Britain, which 
now controls India and governs it by force without the 
consent of its people, has tried to make it appear by 
its propaganda that it has given, or is giving, so-c^ea 
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‘home MeV to Mm, wMcli is substantially: the vsame 
brand of home rale which has always been given by the 
master nation to^the slave nation: 

Therefore be it , Vy je 

Eesoimd by the House of Eepresentatives (the bemte 
concurring). That it is the duty of the Government of the 
United States to carry out the wiU of tiie people to 
give such recognition without intervention to the people 
of India who are struggling for self-determination, as 
will assist them in their efforts for self-governmentJ^ 


CHAPTER rv 


IF OTHER NATIONS SHOULD BE FREE, ^Hy 
NOT INDIA ? 

If freedom and nationhood are the acknow- 
ledged right of ah civ'ilized nations in the world, 
why are they denied to India ? 

It was declared throughout all the Great War 
in Europe that one of the chief objects of that 
war was to give freedom to oppressed peoples. 
This more than any other was the slogan which 
took America into the conflict Said President 
Wilson : “We are fighting for the liberty and 
self-government of all peoples.” The Treaty of 
Versailles proposed to caiTy out that idea. This 
was why Poland was restored to her old freedom 
and nationhood. Tliis was why Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia and other much smaller new" nations 
wore created. 

Then why was not India, by far the greatest 
of all tlie subject nations of the world, given 
her fr’eedom ? Why did not age-long subjection, 
not to mention her contribution of vast sums 
of money and more than a million men to help 
tlie allies to win the war, win for her some 
consideration at Versailles ? 

In justice India should have been the first 
of the subject peoples to be set free. The nations 
in Europe tliat Avere given their freedom, all 
combined, had a population which was oiily a 
fraction of that of India. All -were very young 
compm*ed with her. None of them had occupied 
an3?'thing like so important a place in the ■world's 
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history as she. Isone of them had been depriYcd 
of their liberties so completely, or reduced to 
such dire poTeity, as had India. Tet so shame- 
fully unjust was the Versailles Treaty tliat it 
did not give a word of consideration to this 
great suffering nation, but left her as absolutely 
under the heel of foreigners as if the war had 
never been fought. 

It will help us to understand whether India 
has a right to freedom, and whether she ■ possesses 
a just claim to the sympathy of mankind in. 
lier stmggle to obtain it, if "we make some com- 
parisons. 

Beginning at home, we in America may very 
fittingly consider first the case of the American 
Colonies of 1776. Was their riglit to freedom 
greater than is that of India to-day ? We well 
know that those Colonies had many sympathi;?:ers 
even in .England. Their cause was defended over 
and over in the British Parliament in great 
speeches by eminent public leaders. Pitt 
“rejoiced that America had resisted.” Horace 
Wdpole “thanked God” for the news of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender at Saratoga. Fox went so far 
as to declare that the foitish ministers for 
waging war against us ought to be sent to the 
scaffold. Great numbers of the common people 
of England took our side. 

France not only sympathmed with us, but 
furnished us with indispensable financial and 
milifiiry help. She loaned us money. Siie sent 
a strong fleet to aid us by sea. Lafayette came 
with his ^eat influence and ability and threw 
himself with all his sonl into our cause. 

From Germany came Baron von Steuben, 
bringing his important military assistance. 

Was the cause of our Colonies, whicli thus 
found so much sympathy abroad, even in England 
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itself, any more just than is that of India to-day ? 
Had they suffered any deeper wrongs than In^a 
has suffered ? Were tliey any more worthy of 
sympathy than is India ? On the score of popu- 
lation and importance in the world, how do the 
two compare ? The number of the people of 
India to-day is almost exactly a hundred times 
as great as was that of the revolting American 
Colonies. Has a very great people less right to 
freedom and nationhood than a very small one ? 
^Furthermore, Great Britain had herself actually 
created most of those Colonies, populating them 
with her own sons and daughters, transporting 
them to their new homes in her own_ ships, and 
giving them their language, their religion, their 
whole civilisation. Therefore, was it strange 
if she felt she had a right to rule them ? But 
as for India, she had nothing to do with creating 
it She did not give it any pai’t of its permanent 
population, or any of its lan^ages, or its religions, 
or any part of its real civilization— the civiliza- 
tion which it had enjoyed for 3,000 years. She 
was and is simply a conqueror and intruder 
camping as it were on a foreign soil. 

Moreover, wrongs and oppressions inflicted 
on the American Colonists, as enumerated by 
Jefferson in our Declaration of Independence, are 
far, far exceeded in number and in the serious- 
ness of theii’ injustice, by any true list of the 
wrongs and oppressions inflicted on the people 
of India, as abundantly shown in any true history 
of India. If, then, our forefathers were justified 
in throwing off the yoke of England, even at 
the cost of war, why are not the people of India 
justified in their struggle by peaceful means to 
free themselves from the far, fai’ heavier yoke of 
their foreign rulers ? 

In any attempt to make comparisons between 
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India and other subject peoples, a case that 
comes naturally to mind is that of Italy, last 
century, in her long and finally victorious straggle 
to free herself from the dommation of Austria. 
Probably there is not a lover of liberty in the 
world who does not regard that struggle on the 
part of Italy as just and noble. Yet her domina- 
tion by Austria was very limited as to both the 
extent of tenitory and the population involved, 
as compared with Great Britain’s domination of 
India Nor were the Italian people domineered 
over or humiliated to anything like the degree 
that was and is time of the people of India ; nor 
were they compelled to witness anytiiing like such 
contempt for their institutions, their ideals and 
their whole civilization, or to submit to any 
such ruthless and persistent exploitation of their 
country, as has been and still is the case in 
India. 

Still further, in the very nature of the case, 
the Austrians were far better fit to rule the 
Italian people than the British are to rule the 
people of India, and this for clear reasons. The two 
nations were neighbors, and of course, had always 
been, and therefore to a considerable degree were 
acquainted, and knew each other’s needs ; where- 
as Great Britain and India are separated by more 
than a quarter of the circumference of the globe 
and have never known anything of one another 
until very recent times when the British went 
to India as traders and conquerors. Also, what is 
highly important, the religion of Austria and 
that of Italy is the same, as also is the whole 
civilization of the two nations ; whereas the 
religions and the civilization of Great Britain 
and India are weU nigh or quite as different from 
one another as any historic religions or any advanced 
civilizations in the entire world. If, therefore, 
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Austila was not fit to rule Italy, is Britain fit 
to rule India V And if Italy was justified in 
driving out the invader and gaining her freedom 
why is not India justified in her struggle to be free ? 

Lot us compare Lidia with China, although 
China is not in the full sense a subject nation. 
All the better public opinion of the world is 
recognizing that great wrongs have been inflicted 
by other nations on China, and that the time has 
come when these wrongs should be righted. But 
are the wrongs of China greater than those of 
India ? Let us see. Great Britain, in connection 
with her opium wars, seized a number of China’s 
most important commercial cities as “treaty ports,” 
and holds and controls them to-day as virtually 
her own. Public opinion in America condemns 
this, and tlio better public sentiment of aU nations 
is more and more doing the same. How about 
India V When Britain went there, did she stop 
with seizing half a dozen Indian cities ? She 
seized eveiy Indian city and all the country 
besides, and still holds and controls all. 

Half a dozen European nations by the use of 
pressure and force of one kind and another, have 
secured “spheres of influence” in China, by 
means of which they get various unjust railroad, 
mining, manufactuiing, shipping and other conces- 
sions and monopolies, which are a form of 
tyranny over the land and an insidious means 
of robbing it of its resources and wealth. Impartial 
judges in all nations recognize this as wrong. 
How about Britain in India ? Did she stop with 
obtaining by forceful means mere local spheres of 
influence here and there ? She seized by force 
the whole country, over all of which she exercises 
to-day unhindered monopolistic and exploitatory 
control 

European nations have insisted on extra-territorial 
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courts and legal regulations in China, by means 
of which they free all persons of their own 
nationalities in tlie country, whether residents, 
or transients, from conti’ol of the Chinese govern- 
ment and from submission to Chinese law. The 
pul)lic opinion of the world is demanding the 
abolition of this injustice. But in India a very 
mud) worse form of virtual extra-territoriality exists, 
and on a vastly larger scale. There, not only 
are all Europeans in the land free from control 
by laws made by the Indian people, but all the 
Indian people themselves are compeUod to submit 
to a legal system imposed upon them by foreign- 
ers. 

Foreign nations have forced unjust tariff regula- 
tions on China and so manipulated and controlled 
her customs as to rob her of more than half 
her revenue. But Britain confr*ols all of India’s 
revenue. Not a rupee of it can the Infliaii people 
expend without the consent of their foreign 
masters. True, these foreign masters use part 
of it for India’s benefit ; but how small a part ! 
They consume more than half in carrying out 
their own imperialistic and militaristic endk 

For years we in America made a great ado 
over Japan’s having taken possession of Siiantung, 
a province or part of a province,, of China. Yet 
Shantung is very small and relatively unimport- 
ant compared with Great India. Nor did the 
Japanese rule the Chinese in anything like the 
w^ay in wTiich the British rule the Indian people. 
Why did we lift up our voices against Japan’s 
wrong, when at the same time we said not a word 
about Britain’s far greater wrong ? Indeed, our 
Goveniment was so much concerned about Shan- 
tung that our President called a great Interna- 
tional “Disarmament Conference” in Washington, 
one of the principal parts of whose business was 
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to insure the return of Shantung to China and 
to arrange conditions for effecting the same. _ 
Let us suggest one more comparison, it is 
not unnaturd to think of the case of Ireland, 
in connection with that of India. If freedom in 
a large measure has been given at last to Ireland, 
why has it not to India ? It is . tone that 
England’s tyrannies and wrongs against Iremd 
were of longer standing than British rule in India, 
but British rule in Ireland was m no sense 
worse than British rule in India. The wffls she 
fought to conquer and hold Ireland were bloody . 
but the Irish blood shed in all the 700 years 
of England’s dominance was as nils to rivers 
compared with the blood of India’s sons shed by 
Britain in the long wars required to conquer 
the country and in the sanguinary wm* of the 
mutiny (of 1857) required to hold it Ireland is 
located close to England, and many Englishmen 
have always claimed, and with some degree of 
plausibility, that England’s safety demanded that 
both countries should be under one government 
But India is located on the opposite side of the 
globe from England, and nobody could ever with- 
ont absolute lunacy claim that holding such a 
land in subjection was necessary for England s 
safety. If then England ought to have given 
Ireland freedom, why should she not give freedom 

to India ? , , ,, , 

From the above facts, it wiU. be seen that 
nothing can be more inconsistent more unfair, 
or more unjust than for Americans, after havmg 
extended their sympathies freely and nobly, a.s 
they have done, to all the oppressed nations which 
have been named above (and others which might 
be mentioned), to refiise to do the same to Great 
Indio,, &e most conspicuous example in the entire 
world of a civilized, historic and honoured nation 
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•conquered by_ foreign force ; robbed without 
cause of its nationhood, disarmed so that no citizen 
without special permission from his foreign 
masters may even possess a rifle with which to 
shoot a tiger attacking his home from the jungles ; 
exploited in order to enrich its conquerors ; and 
in face of its constant protest, held in subjection 
by battleships in its harbors capable of levelling 
its cities to the ground ; by cannon, forts and 
firmed forces at every strategic centre in the 
iand watching with eagle eyes for disaffection ; 
and by bombing aeroplanes ready in a good many 
places to drop death and destruction on its villages 
at the first sign of revolt. For Americans not 
to sympathize with such a nation struggling 
for freedom, can mean only one of two things : 
either that we are amazingly ignorant of the 
facts as they exist, or else that we are unwoiihy 
of the freedom which wo ourselves enjoy. 


CHAPTER V. 


IS BRITAIN RULING INDIA "FOR 
INDIA'S GOOD" ? 

Are the British in India primarily for India’s 
benefit, or for their own ? This question is one 
which occupies so prominent a place in nearly all 
books and discussions about British rule in India 
tliat it deserves a careful and somewhat fuU answer. 

Wrote John Morley : “The usual excuse of those 
who do evil to others is, that their object is to ‘do 
them good.’ ” 

This has been especially true of military con- 
querors and rulers of subject peoples. It is inter- 
esting to see from the newly discovered records 
of ancient Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria how un- 
seUish were the founders of those early empires 
and kingdoms— how careful they all were to send 
proclamations ahead of tlieir invading armies to 
inform the nations which tliey were proposing to 
conquer and reduce to slavery, that tliey were 
coming as their “friends” to rule them “for their 
good.” Alexander the Great carried on his con- 
quests always for the “good” of the nations that 
he subdued. Rome did the same. The Spaniards 
made loud professions that their conquests of 
Mexico, Peru and other parts of the New World, 
were for the benefit of the peoples of those lands ; 
the particular benefit they wished to confer on 
them being the highest possible, namely, that of 
bringing to them the Christian religion, so that 
their souls might be saved even if their cities and 
homes were devastated and they themselves were 
killed. Napoleon’s conquests were always preceded 
by eloquent announcements to the nations about to 
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be infaded, that he was coming to liberate them 
and give them better governments. Thus for a 
score of years half the countries of Europe ran red 
with blood “for their good.” 

I regret to say that the United States has 
engaged to a degi'ee in the same kind of “bene- 
ficence.” We have invaded (really invaded, though 
there has been no declaration of war) the island 
of Haiti, overturned its government, forced upon 
its people an alien constitution, taken possession of 
its customs and shot without warrant some hun- 
dreds of its citizens ; but we have claimed that it 
has all been done for Haiti’s good. We liave also 
trampled upon the rights of Salvador, Nicaragua 
and Panama in various ways, but always with the 
profession of benevolence. 

The most conspicuous illustration of our unsel- 
fish imperialism in recent time has been our con- 
quest of the Philippines. Many of us remember in 
connection with that conquest how widespread was 
the talk of our military men, our imperialists, 
many of our politicians and even some of our 
religious leaders, about the “white man’s burden” 
which we were so nobly taking up, about our 
“sacred responsibility” to “inferior peoples,” and 
what a high and important place “benevolent 
despotism” fills in the world. Thus we eased our 
conscience by persuading, or half persuading, 
ourselves that we were doing it all “for their good” 
when we waged a war of conquest against a people 
who had never harmed us, killed thousands of 
them, burned hundreds of their villages, overturned 
the Republic which they had set up and com- 
pelled them to submit to our rule. 

Great Britain has extended her conquests more 
widely over the earth than any other nation, her 
soldiers fighting and dying everywhere, until all 
lands and shores, as Eplmg puts it, are “blue 
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Avith their bones.” Why? Always professedly for 
the “good” of the peoples thus conquered and com- 
pelled to submit to British rule, —India being the 
most conspicuous of the lands thus brought under 
the yoke. 

About the yeai’ 1900, when our own Ameriean 
Government was waging its unselfish war in the 
Philippines ; when the Powers of the West wen^ 
carrying on their Christian punitive movements in 
China for China’s good, and doing it -with aimies 
most of which (I believe the Japanese and American 
armies were exceptions) widely piUaged and looted 
the Chinese people; when Great BriMn was fighting- 
the Boers in South Africa, for their good, and 
shutting them up, men, women and childi-en, in 
pens and stockades where they died by the hun- 
dred ; and when Great Britain was also holding- 
down by military force the uneasy people of India 
for their good, — at that time Mr. Bertrand Shad well 
wrote a very striking poem (widely read and 
famous for several years) which made periectly 
clear how justifiable and even how noble are all 
wars of conquest waged against weaker peoples, 
and all cases of ruling them without theii- consent, 
and all exploiting them and alP robbing them, if 
only done as pail; of the “white man’s burden,” 
with “benevolent intentions,” “for the good” of the 
peoples conquered and despoiled. W’'hen Mark 
Twain read Mr. Shadwell’s lines, he wrote him, 
saying: “I thank you for your poem. It is what I 
would have written myself, but for lack of the 
poetical faculty.” Many will remember the poem. 

“If you see an island shore 
Which has not been grabbed before. 

L.ying in the track of .trade, as islands should, 

With the simple native quite 
Unprepiped to make a fight. 

Oh, you just drop in and take it for his good. 

Hot for love of money, bo it undei’stood. 
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But you a*ow youmelf to the land. 

With a Bible in your hand. 

And y(iu pray for hiin and rob hinij for liis good : 

If he hollers, then you shoot him tor his good. 

Or this lesson I can shape 
To campaigning at the Cape, 

Wliere tlie Boer is being hunted for his goofl; 

He would welcome British rule 
If he weren’t a blooming fool ; 

Thus you see it’s only for his good. 

So they’re burning houses for his good, 

Making helpless women homeless for their good, 
j weaving little children orphans for their good. 

In India tliere are bloody sights 
Blotting out the Hindu’s rights 
Wheir* w<vve slaughtered many millions for their good, 
And, with bullet and with brand, 

Desolated all the land, 

But you know w^e did it only for their good. 

Yes, and still more far away, 

Down in China, let us say. 

Where the “Christian” robs the “heathen” for his good. 
You may burn and you may shoot, 

You may fill your sack with loot, 

Ihit 1)0 >ui*e you do it only for his good. 


MORxili 

If .\nu dai’e commit a wrong 
On the weak because you’re strong, 

\ou may do it if you do it for his good 1 
You may rob him if you do it for his good: 

You may kill him if you do it for his good.” 

There is nothing that we heai‘ oftener, or that 
is more CMUistantly declared to the whole world, 
than the claim of Great Britain that she is in 
India for purely unselfish reasons, for ""Indians 
good that she regards herself as a ‘‘trustee” of 
the Indian people, ^^“responsible” for them (but not 
fo them !) ; that “providence” has placed them “in 
her care” and ^“under her protection,” and there- 
fore it is her “duty” to hold them and rule them, 
even without their consent and against their pro- 
test ; that she is trying conscientiously to bear the 
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“■white man’s burden that she sincerely approves 
their aspiration to be free and rule themselves ; 
but they are inferior people, ignorant, only partly 
civilized, children as it were, who do not know 
what is good for them, as their superior British 
masters do, and therefore who have to be dealt 
with as children ; in fact, because of her sympathy 
■with them and unselfish desire for , their freedom 
she is actually educating them for self-government, 
but, of course, she has to do it very slowly and with 
great caution ; for if she allowed them to mle 
themselves too soon, the results would be 
terrible. 

I say such things as these we are hearing and 
the world is hearing all the while. 

But are they anything else under heaven except 
either self-delusion or pretense? Is there anywhere, 
from any source or in any form, any real evidence 
that Great Britain is ruling India primai’ily for 
India’s good, or that any person with intelligence 
on the subject really believes she is ? 

Of coui'se, there are many individual English- 
men in India who personally are large-minded, 
unselfish men, who feel sympathetic towards the 
Indian people, and are trying, so long as they 
remain in the countiy, to be kind to them and 
to benefit them in any way they can. But this is 
not the question. Do these veiy men themselves 
believe that Britain conquered India, and is holding 
her in subjection by means of a large army, and 
is ruling her against her constant protest, wholly 
or primarily from benevolent motives, and not 
from political motives such as desire for imperial 
prestige and power, and commercial and financial 
motives such as markets, trade, cheap raw material, 
fine positions with fat salaries for young English- 
men, and so on? 

A no less impartial student of world affairs than 
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the American scholar and historian, Dr. Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, gives his iudgment of the motive 
of 'British rule in India as: -follows: ■' 


*'The reading of books like Captain Trotter^s History 
of India’ and Lovat Eraser’s ‘India Under Curzon and 
Alter’ causes one to realize the peiveited or rather 
nnawakened moiai sense of intelligent and liigh-minded 
Englishmen, when it is a question of India. Some of 
the finest men 1 have known have served Great Britain 
in India in a civp or military capacity. It never occurred 
to them to question their right to di*aw large salaries 
from a starving people against their will, to laid and 
shoot frontier tribes, to flog and condemn to death Indians 
for acting precisely as they themselves would have acted 
under similar circumstances. Inability to see any wrong 
in Great Britain’s actions toward' ^ India is an inherited 
quirk of the Britishers, The Britisher is sincere in his 
patriotism. He believes he is serving his countiy, if not 
humanity. But if he will analyze the motives behind 
British rule in India, and his presence there, he could 
not escape the conclusion that ‘bearing the white men’s 
burden’ means (1) selling goods in a mai’ket where 
othera do not enjoy an equal opportunity ; (2) preference 
in investment and concession privileges ; and (3) getting 
on the payroll If it be objected that orderly govern- 
ment is sufficient compensation to India for commercial 
exploitation, the ready reply is forthcoming that the 
aclministration is iiaid for separately in hard Indian cash ; 
and fai' from being a philanthropic service, it provides 
congenial and remunerative employment for a large 
number of Englishmen who could not have found the 
same opporiunity elsewhere.” * 


But we do not need to rely upon the judg» 
meiits of Americans ; we have sufficient testi- 
monies from Englishmen themselves to make it 
entirely clear wliether or not the British are in 
India for unselfish reasons — for “India’s good,” 

As long ago as 1864 Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, in 
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his at the time iamous book, “Letters from a 
Oompetitionwallah,” said: 

There is not a single person in India "who would not 
eomider the sentunent that we hold India for the benefit 
of the mimbitants of India a loathsome un-English niece 

• Hohson published an ai-ticle 

in The Ethical Wwld (February 18), in which 
wMe praising the British Civil Service officials in 
Tndi^ he declares that to affirm that these men 
OTe impelled to spend twenty years in governing 
India from the philanthropic desire to take up 
the white man’s burden,” or that any such desire 
is any substantial part of their inducement to 
service, would be too gross a piece of Bunkum 
tor the platform of a Primrose League.” 

In an article in the Ehnpire Review of 
lebra^, 1919, Mr. Justice Beaman of the Bombay 
High Court declares : 

Indians. Only those claims can be allowed to be legiti- 
g^ted compatibly jvith maintaimng 
If ‘#“6Pcy the suprenw of England in India-.- 

If, cks I think, we took India solely in the interests nf 
^gland md hold India in the intei’ests of En gland it 
follows that the mtereste of inland not only in fact are 
but ougnt to be, avwed to be the guiding principle oi 
our. Indian iiohey.. Every reform, every mge m^ure 

changes should be referred 
«to«dard mily, the interests of 

• Joyson-Hicks, Home Secretary 

m Mr. Baldwm s Cabinet, has recently declared 
tne same, and in quite as strong words. He 
sayS'*‘ 

Tna3a ‘t‘^ conquer India, for tlie benefit of the 
Indians. I know it is said at missionary meetings that 

BasV Vot iuln^ Major B. dT 
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WO a)iKiiiered India to raise the level of the liidians. 
I'hat is cant. We conquered Iiidia as an outlet for the 
^oods of (ireat Britain. We conquered India by the 
sword, and by the sword 'we should hold it— We hold it 
as the finest outlet for British g:oods in ^enej’al, and for 
,1 .anc’^fishire cotton goods in particular.” ^ 

During the spring and early summer of 1920, 
au extensive discussion was carried on in the 
English periodical press on the questions, Why is 
Britain in India ? What is the value of India to 
the British Empire ? Why should India continue 
to be held ? In the many articles brought out 
by the discussion, there was here and there a 
reference to England’s 'responsibility,” to her 
''beneficent purpose,” to the claim that she is there 
^md must stay for ''India’s good.” But all these 
considerations were quickly passed by for others 
of^ more importance, the writers giving plain 
evidence that they had put them forward merely 
because they "were expected to do so, or to ease 
the British conscience, knowing all the while how 
hollow they were. The real and all over-shadowing 
reasons given why England is in India and why 
she intends to stay there, were that Lidia ivS of 
great value to the British Empire; that she is a 
great asset financially, industtialiy, commercially, 
politically and militarily. Some of the writei*s laid 
stress upon her great area and vast population, 
which would render her, if she should be lost to 
Britain and become hostile "almost as formidable 
as China,” or "as Russia and Germany combined.” 
Others emphasized her very gi’eat and as yet 
imdeveloped material resources, which England 
could not afford to lose. 

The Lord Chancellor of England took a hand, 
and urged that India is indispensable and mUvSt be 

See report in NamvMJmn (The Brahma Somaj 
weekly of Calcutta), April 7, 1927. ■ 
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kept because she contributes so greatly on the one 
hand to Britain's trade and wealth and on the other 
to her prestige and power. He declared: 

“India is an incalculable asset to the Mother Country. 
[As if England were India’s “mother” cointry in any 
possible sense.] Great Britain has always drawn from 
India large quantities of foodstuffs and raw materials 
essential to her industries. Out of the total exports of 
India, which before the Great War w^ere roughly worth 
£! 50,000,000 iS700,000,OUO), more than 25 per ceiit were sent 
to the United Kingdom, and over 40 per cent, to the whole 
Empire. But it is on the other side of the trade account 
that the value of India to Great Britain is most evident ; 
for India is the greatest outside market for British manu- 
factures. Before the War no less than 63 per cent, of 
die total imporis of India came from Great Britain, and 
70 per cent, fium the British Empire.” 

Continues the Lord Chancellor: 

“In the fabric of the British Empire India is a vital 
part. Unless, indeed, we are content to abandon the 
graat hcritege of the past, and sink into political and 
comincreiai insignificance, the surrender of India wnuid 
be an act not only of folly but of degenerate poltroonery. 
To make such a siin'ender would be to remove the 
keystone of the arch. The loss of India would be tlie 
first vStep in tlie disintegration of the Empire.” 

The discussion spread into Parliament, where 
the prevailing sentiment expressed was in substan- 
tial harmony with that of the Lord Chancellor. 

Here we have the whole story, —from the 
London press and from leading officials of the 
British Government The Lidian people — more than 
one-sixth of the population of the earth-must be 
held in subjection (1) because India is the keystone 
of Britain’s power and greatness as a world-wide 
Empire based on conquest and force; and (2), 
because from India is drawn a large part of 
Britain’s material wealth. 

It all seemed like an echo (only somewhat 
softened) of what Sir Edward Dicey wrote many 
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years a^o in 'the Nineteenth Century (September, 
1899):— 

“In every pait of the world, where Biitish interests, 
aiB at stake, I am in favor of advancing and upholding 
these interests, even at the cnst of^ annexation and at 
the risk of war. The only qualification I admit is that 
the country we desire to annex, or take under our 
protection, the claims we choose to asseit, and the cause 
we desire to esr)ouse, should be calculated to confer a 
tangible advanhige upon the British Empire/’ 

In contrast with all these sordid views, it is 

iiearteiiing to cite the brave and honorable words 
of a writer in the Nete Statesman (November 7, 
1919)-: 

“We went to India to exploit her wealth. We 

succeeded to the extent of impoverishing her—making 
her starved, unhappy, imeducated. We have sucked the 
blood from her veins and scored the flesh from her bones, 
and having done this, in our comforiable jargon we 

allude to our ‘Indian pinblem/ The state of India is a 
crime, and the only problem worth considering is how 
long we are going to allow this crime to remain on the 

conscience of Great Britain.” 

Practically nobody of any intelligence in 
India, I mean of the Indian people, believes that 
Britain is rtiliiig India for benevolent ends. In 

answer to the claim of benefit from British rule, 
I found many pei’sons in India saying ; “If our 
rulers have wiped away our tears, as they claim, 
they have torn out our eyes in doing it/’ 

Says the Modetm Reviezv of Calcutta (Feb- 
ruary, 1924): 

“The assumption that the British ever were or now 
are in India on a philanthropic mission is pure self- 
deception or hypocrisy. They came to India for money, 
and at present are here to make money and to gratifc?- 
their lust of power. That is the general proposition. 
Individual Englishmen tliere were and are who are excep- 
tions, but they are few. Such words from British lips or 
pens as responsibility for India cannot be abandoned/ 
stink in omr nostrils. They are nothing but hypocrisy.” 


■ 
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Says The Democrat of Allahabad: 

“No British official in India will ever for a moment 
(onsent to a-ny tiling "which will injure the interests of 
the mercantile community in England. Not one wiii 
yield an inch where the trade of England is in the least 
affected.’’ 

This is iiniyersally understood in India. 

Mr. Alfred Webb, M. P., 'who spent many years 
in India and had a chance to learn all about 
the “white man’s burden”, wrote in July, 1908: 

“The white man’s burden is sanctimomous twaddle, 
to justify the white man in exiffoiting the colored man 
for his own advantage.” 

Probably no living Englishman loiows India or 
the British Government of India or England better, 
or loves England, the true England, more sincerely 
than Eev. C. F. indiws, the eminent Church of 
England missionary, professor and publicist, SayvS 
Mr. Andrews : 

“Our whole British talk about being ‘trustees of India’ 
and coming out to ‘serve’ her, about bearing the ‘white 
man’s burden,’ about luling India ‘for her good,’ and all 
the rest, is the biggest hypocrisy on God’s earth.” 

When George I was brought over from 
Hanover in Germany to be made King of England, 
he could speak English only very imperfectly. 
There is a. story told that, as the royal procession 
passed through the sti'eets of London, the King, 
overjoyed at the shouts of welcome he received 
pd desiring to assure the people of his beneficent 
intentions, called out to the enthusiastic crowd: 
“We have come for your goods.” Some one in 
the crowd called back in reply: 

“Yes, and for our chattels too.” 

England loudly claims that she has come 
to India for her good. India’s bitter answer is : 
“Alas, long, long ago we found out that you 
have come not for our good, but for our good% 
and chattels tooT 
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Even if we were to admit that England is in 
India not for her own advantage, not to gain for 
herself financial benefit, or increase of political 
power or prestige in the world, bat for purely 
unselfish ends, — how would that justify England ? 
Are persons or nations justified in committing the 
greatest of knoum crimes if only they have a 
benevolent end in liew ? What right has England 
to conquer and rale India “for her good” any 
more than for any other reason ? Does India 
want to be held and ruled by England for her 
good ? Has she invited England to rale her for 
her good ? Where did England get the right ? 
Does England have a right to rale Japan for her 
good ? Has America & right to rule China for 
her good ? Has France or Qerniany, or Rmsia a 
right to rule England for her good ? Is there any 
more justification for a nation to rob another 
nation of its freedom and its nationhood and rale 
it for its good, than for a man to rob another man 
of his liberty and his manhood and rale him for 
Ills good ? 

Notliing that has been said in tlie foregoing 
pages is meant to deny that benefits have come to 
the Indian people during British rule. But in 
order to understand what those benefits are and 
what they are not, whether they have come on 
account of British rule or in spite of it, and what 
they are worth, two things need to be borne in 
mind, namely : (1) Whatever benefits India has 
received during British rule, or from it, have been 
paid for wholly by India ; Britain has not paid 
one penny. India paid all the expense even of, the 
wars by which she was conquered ; and ever since 
her conquest she has paid aU the expense of 
maintaining the armies which have held, her in. 
sidyection, and all the expense of the foreign. 
governm.e>it that has ruled her, — a. government far 
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mm*c costly than one of hex own, eq-uMly effieient 
and far more beneficial to her, would have been. 
So that whatever good India may have received 
irom her British nSers, she has paid fully and 
dearly for it. (2) Whatever benefits may have 
come to the Indian people from British rule , if 
any such there really have been or are, have been 
far more than counter-balanced by mjuries, serious 
and terrible injuries. The destruction of India’s 
extensive manufactures and commerce, the draining 
away of its wealth to England, and thus the 
reduction of its people to their present awful 
poverty, — this alone is a wrong and an injury 
1 which is not compensated for by anything that 
^ Britain has done for India. 

But tins injury is not the worst India has 
been robbed of something more precious than 
money, or even bread for her children. She has 
been robbed of freedom and nationhood. This' 
injury outweighs ten-fold all Britam’s benefits. 
For what is there on earth that can compensate 
any nation for the degradation of stihjeetion to a 
foreign power ? 

In view of England’s rule of India by the 
power of the sword, Sir K G, Gupta writes (in the 
Indian Messenger, of Calcutta): 

“We can only pity the nation that is willing to hold 
another nation in subjection by force ; and we pray that 
the grace of God may descend on it to fee it from the 
bondage of selfishness begotten by seif-interest and 
racial pride, and to lift it from the moral degradation 
which is the punishment of such a sin. Borne, the 
conqueror and ruler of the Mediterranean world, had 
her fall. May the British people not be blind to the 
supreme fact that freedom’s cause in India, or everywhere 
else is the cause of God, and cannot be trodden under 
foot with impunity.” 



CHAPTEE VI. 


BRITISH ARROGANCE AND INDIA'S 
HUMILIATION 

Some years ago Dr. Charles Outhbert Hall, 
President of the Union Theological Seminary, Hew 
York, went twice as “Ban-ows Lecturer” to India, 
making extended lecturing and preacliing tours 


among all the larger cities and 


principal 


Christian missions. One of the things that im- 
pressed him most deeply in both his visits was 
the evil effect which living in India as masters 
and rulei-s of the land, was having upon the moral 
character of the British there. Over and over, 
in many private and public utterances, he 
expressed the pain it gave him to witness the 
change of character, the obvious and startling 
kansformation for the worse, which was apparent 
in English officials (not in ail but in a very large 
number of cases) as the result of their years of 
dominance over a subject people. He found that 
their business of ruling others without their 
consent had the effect to transform them (the 
mlers), gradually and to a considerable degree 
unconsciously but almost certainly, into tyrants, 
into men less refined, less truly gentlemen, less 
sympathetic with suffering, more tolerant of in- 
justice and viTong, distinctly coarser and harder 
in their moral nature, than when they left England, 
and willing habitually to treat the people of the 
land in ways that they would have scorned when 
they first reached India. 
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Gliil) House, Xew York, io Jamiaiy, 190S, Dr. 
Hall said: 

‘In connection \vitlx Biitish rule in India a most 
peculiar complication appeal’s in the fact that while the* 
hJngiish officials for the most part are fine men, inaiii”- 
tainiiiR' an honombie and clean public seiwice, many of 
them, men of high breeding and character at home, in 
■filngland, and in not a few cases tiuly friends of 
India in theo^J^ yet as active officials in Lidia, 
as rulers of a subject people, their whole nature seems 
to change ; their official conscience and their 
iifficial sentiments become exactly the reverse of what 
they formerly were. Gentlemen before they came to 
India, in India they degenerate and in great numbers 
of ciases can no longer be Cialled gentlemen. I have seen 
Indians of the highest intelligence and character, esteemed 
personal friends of mine, tieated in India with positive 
discourtesy by Englishmen. These same EngBslimen 
would have cut off their right hands before they would 
have treated a European so ; but they will go out of their 
way to insult an Indian.” 

The evidences that these statements of Dr. Hall 
are true and in no way exaggerated are over- 
whelming. It is the more important that the facts 
regarding this whole matter should be clearly made 
known, because the world does not understand 
them; America does not, they are not known even 
to a, large pm‘t of the people of England. Once 
clearly understood, they are seen to afford one of 
the strongest of reasons why British rule m India 
should not continue. What are the facts, both as 
obtained from my o\yn observation, and as declared 
by unimpeachable witnesses, both Indian and 
English? ‘ 

In my own extensive travels in India I found 
it common for Englishmen in all parts (there w^ere 
of course honorable exceptions) to speak of and 
to treat the people of the country, no matter how 
intelligent or ^ well educated or of how high 
character they might be, distinctly as inferiors. 
In travelling on the railways they were compelled 
to occupy Inferior cars by themselves. At the 
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stations they must either remain out of doors 
or crowd into little rooms frequently hardly fit 
for cattle. I often heard them called ‘niggers.” 
hiot unfrequently I witnessed positively brutal 
treatment of them. In a large Bombay hotel 
I saw an English official belabor his servant 
unmercifully with his thick walking-stick, for some 
trivial offence, — his servant, a fine looking, educated 
native, seemingly quite the equal of his master 
in intellectual ability and infinitely his superior in 
all the qualities of a gentleman. I saw English 
merchants and bankers and English Government 
officials, who liad treated me 'with the utmost 
courtesy, turn from me to treat their Indian 
servants and subordinates with harshness that was 
shocking. Dealing with me they were gentlemen ; 
dealing with Indians they were anything but 
gentlemen. I was constantly reminded of the way 
in wiiicli, in the days of American slavery, masters 
in the South (some masters) treated their slaves. 
Nor is all this strange; the ^spirit which holds 
a nation in subjection against its will, is the 
same spirit as that which holds individuals in 
bondage. 

Says Mr. G. E. Abbott (in his book, “Through 
India with the Prince,” London, 190G): 

‘T liave seen young men (young government officials 
in India), who have sprung from London suburbs, treat- 
ing in public aged Indian noblemen in a manner which a 
gentleman would not have adopted toward his valet. In 
any other country these things would have begotten 
sedition long ago. In India they beget a bitterness which 
is none the less harmful because it is larely expressed 
in action.” 

Says Mr. H. W. Nevinson (“The IsTew Spirit in 
India,” p. 117): 

“On almost evei-y railway journey in India one sees 
instances of ill-manners that would appear too outrageous 
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for belief at home, but it is the same througiiout, in 
lioteis, clubs, bungalows and official cliainbers. The 
people of the country and especially the educated classes, 
are treated with an Jiabitual contumely more exasperating 
than savage persecution. I gladly adniit that in every 
part of India I found Englishmen wffio still retained the 
courtsey and sensitiveness of ordinary good manners; 
but one's delight in finding them proves their rarity.” 

Says Sir Henry Cotton in Ms book ‘‘New 
India” (pp. 69^ 70): 

‘‘There are innumerable instances in wiiicli pedestrians 
have been abused and stiuck because they have not 
lowered theii* umbrellas at the sight of an Englisliman 
on the highway. It is a common outrage to assault 
respectable resident of the country because when passing 
on the road they have not dismounted from their horses 
in token of inferiority. There are few Indian gentlemen, 
even of the highest rank, who have not had experiences 
of gross insult when travelling by railway, because 
Englishmen object to sit in the same carriage with a 
native. This form of insolence generally takes the shape 
of a forcit)le ejection of the Lidian, together vith aU his 
goods and chattels. Here are two actual occinences which 
ai'e typical. (1) A petty military officer entered a raiiway^ 
carriage, where to his disgust; he found a couple of 
Ilindu gentlemen. He quietly waited until the train was 
in motion and then “fired them,’’ that is, tumbled them 
out of the door. (2) A rajah going on an official visit of 
state to the city of Agra, took his seat, as was his right, 
in a fii*st class compartment witli a fii'st class send-off 
by his loyal and enthusiastic subjects. In the coinpaif- 
ment were two Englishmen, muddy from snipe-shooting, 
who made him unloose their hunting boots and shampoo 
their legs.” 

Says The Bengalee, of Calcutta : 

“Any dispassionate inquirer will find tlie soiuce of 
India's unrest to lie far deeper than any of the shallow 
so-called ‘Reforms' with which an alien government 
foolisMy hopes to satisfy a nation that has had a great 
and proud past That unrest means the profound protest, 
the*profound mental revolt of the Indian people against 
the galling fact that they have been lobbed of a place 


^ Quoted in The Mahratta (Poona), Nov. 21, 1910. 
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among the nations, that they have no country which they 
can cait their own— the land of their fathers being- a 
liqsse.-jsion. of a fo)-oign ]>ow'er: that they must bear- the 
stigma of siilgocts nilcd without their consent, of political 
slavery, of inferiority. All tliis they are made to feel 
ly ninni)erless neglects and by jDositive insults wherever 
they go or turn in the coimtry of tlieir birth. There are 
humlreds of illustrations. Notice an Indian desiring to 
speak to an jLnglislinuui or to transact some matter of 
important business with him. He must not presume to 
approach the. august presence— unless and until the 
Englishman gives him permission so to do; and also he 
must not leave the Englishman’s presence tmtil peraiission 
to retire has been granted him. And tliis alt tlie same 
no matter how inferior a person the Enghsliman is or 
how . low liis office, or, on tiie other hand liow 
intoiligont oi- cidtured or important the Indian is 
Watch an Indian walking along a street in any Indian 
city. He asks a policeman the way to his destination 
In any othei- land he would be answered promntlv' 
and politely. Not so here. Here he is a serf, a nobodv’ 
because he belongs to the subject lace. The policeman 
the g'liai'dian of the street, because he represents the 
government considers himself the master of the nublie 
(the Indian imblic), not its seiwant. Therefore whot 
obligation IS he . under to help tliis man y If he is an 
axeeptional.ly. civil policeman he simply ignores the 
iiuestion, giving him no answer. But if he is one of the 
too coinmon Imughtier kind, or if the inquiry is repeated 
wliat luippensy Our pedestrian questioner is prebablv 
greeted with, a shower of abuse that makes his eare 
tingle >uid. his cheeks bui-n. And it is no matter who 
the pedestrian is, whether he is a university professor 
or a judge .ot the High Court; if his identity is un^gi 

closed, he is hkeiy to get exactly such toeatment as has 
been described. If as. he proceeds on his way he 
chances to meet an Englishman where the side-walii s 
not very wide and. he .does not step entirely off the 
walk to let his Bntanme lordship pass, then what 
happens ihe outraged representative of the ImperiS 
race IS hkeiy to torn upon liim with rage, and hefs 

toriunate it by a profuse and humble apology he is able 

.to save himself from a savage blow. Or if this pai-ticuli* 
Indian pedestrian happens to be imbued with a spirit^ 
somewhat unusual self-respect and daring, and Waiim 
from apologising to the supenor being whom ho has so 
deeply msiilted, wluit follows then? The affronted 
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immortal probably proceeds, theii and there, without 
fui‘ther ado, to chastise the insolent native : and should 
the latter have the temerity to stand his ground and in 
any way defend himself, the watch-dogs of the street 
appear at once on the scene at the beck of the English- 
man, and the Indian offender is put into custody, tried 
in court, found guilty, and sent to prison; for what 
weight has his plea of self-defense against the word of a 
European? 

‘It is the same story everywhere. An Indian wants 
to see a representative of the ruling bureaucracy on some 
important matter. Going to his office, he is kept waiting 
outvside a quarter of an hour, half an hour, an hour— anv 
length of time— while the great man inside smokes a 
cigar or two, iimshes reading his morning papers, or 
discusses with two or three friends tlirough the telephone 
the last polo game. It is nothing but a ‘native’ that he is 
keeping waiting; why should he hurry ? Besides, making 
the fellow wait wiU be good for him, it will help him 
to know his place and to understand that the time of a 
government official is too important to be thrown away 
on the affairs of mere Indians. Chagrined and hurt by 
this treatment, our Indian friend, on his way home 
turns aside into a public pai*k to quiet Ms feelings, and 
there he finds the most attractive part reserved ‘for 
Europeans mnly.’ With a lump in Ms throat, he asks 
Mmself, where can an Indian go without bearing the 
hall-mark of inferiority and helplessness ? Where can 
he come in contact with members of the mling race or 
with representatives of its government without being 
stung with reimnders of a hundred kinds that he has 
been robbed of his country, Ms freedom, his manhood ?” 

I find in another Calcutta paper the following 
incident, —a small affair but typical. A group of 
boys were playing football upon an open space 
in the suburbs of the city, when one of the 
number gave the ball an uncommonly vigorous 
kick, wliich landed it in the road along which an 
Englishman was riding, causing his horse to shy 
The boys were very sorry and apologized; but the 
angry Englishman was not to be appeased; getting 
possession of the ball, he angrily cut it open with 
his knife, thus destroying it before he would let 
them have it Would he have done such a brutal 
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thing if he had not belonged to a nation which, 
was lordmg it over the land ? Would those boys 
ever afterward cease to associate British rule with 
that tyrant ? 

Scenes like the following are common in every 
Indian city: An Englishman hurrying along a 
railway platform, collides with another Englishman 
and pohtely apologizes; but this same Englishman 
makes no apology whatever when, the next 
moment, he collides with an Indian seller of 
sweets, half knocking him down and scattering on 
the ground the whole basketful of wares which 
he was carding on Ms head, on the sale of which 
Ills wliole living depends, 

(FebSy 2^910)7° 

uiine fioin man;^’' parts of the country to renew the 
|riendships of their college days and to Ihow the?7]nvA 
foi their Mina Mater. One of these, with a brilliant record 
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An Englishing 
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|i; teSnss 

of an InMan gentleman, a recipient of Mgh 

a con f'Th government in London, 

a conveit to phnstianity and well-known for Ms 

activity m missionary work, who one day in India 
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went to meet one of Ms sons retiimm^^ 
college career in England. In the railway compart- 
ment were two British officers, and when Ms son 
just from England entered it, the two officers, 
although it was not a car reserved for Europeans, 
objected to what they called 'another black dog’^ 
coming in. 

Professor Edward A. Ross of the University of 
Wisconsin visited India in 1925. On his return 
he published an article in the December Century, 
in which he cites many incidents similar to the 
f oregoing, and adds : “You come upon no end of 
such cases.” 

Several years ago the wife of the Mayor of 
the City of Bombay was about to make a railway 
journey. Her husband accompanied her to the 
Church Gate station and assisted her in entering 
a first class carriage or coach reserved for laffies, 
the proper place for her. In the carriage there 
was already the wife of an English army officer. 
Seeing the mayor putting his wife, a lady of 
culture and refinement, into the carriage, the army 
officer tried to prevent it and struck the mayor a 
severe blow. For once he had to pay dearly for 
his brutality, by a jail sentence from the Bombay 
High Court. But if Ms assault had been against 
an Mdian not in high authority, he wonW have 
gone scot-free. 

Mr. W. W. Pearson, an Englishman wlio for 
some years was a teacher in India and who 
accompanied Dr. Rabindranath Tagore on one of the 
visits of the latter to this coimtry (America), published 
a small book entitled “For India” in which lie 
gives many facts of a similar nature to those 
mentioned above. Among them are the following. 
He says: 


Speech in House of Commons, December 7, 1908. 
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'I travellixl from England to India fii‘st-ciass in one 
of iiie largest boats, together with tliree prominent Indian 
goal lemon, one a Maliomedan Judge, one a Christian 
Principal of an imporhxnt collego, and the third a Hindu 
wlio was one of the leading citizens of the city of Delhi. 
Fr*oin the Cioniineneeinent of the voyage these gentlemen 
wt>re ]}raeticaliy iroycottod by tiie rest of tlie passengers. 
At the dinner table the two Englishmen sitting next to 
two of these Indian gentlemen for ten days addressed 
not a v'ord to them and even made eontemptuous remarks 
to each otlrcr about them. This experience is not 
exceptional. It is usual on almost all the steamers that 
cany English and Indians to and from Lidia: and if an 
Enghshnum pr'otests or himself shows courtesy toward 
an Indian, he is compelled to share the boycott.” 

‘If tins feeling is found to exist on board steamers 
irom England to India, it is not surprising to find it 

itself. In writing about it 
the difficulty is not that of finding material but that of 
scloetiirg. The whple atmosphere of the official life of 
India IS saturated with the conception that the best way 
of maintainmg tlie pi^istige of British rule is to make 
all Indians, no matter how high their station, feel that 
they are by natni;e inferior to their English rulers. To 
uphold the chgnity British rule, the British official 
oiten tliinks it necessary to forego all considerations of 
courtesy and iinpress ^ upon the native’ that he must 
keen) his proper place of suppliant for favors from liis 
august rulers.'’ 

Eeeently taking up a chance number of Glasgotc 
Herald, 1 found there a letter from a gentleman 
"'i '■ I’ll "l^cLean) who had been to India and 
who told some of the things wiiicli he had seen and 
heard among the British there and on the steamers. 

fiVt he says, “by two tlungs. 

Tt, lin L kI *¥ prevalence of the idea that 

indu IS to be regarded simply foom the point of view 
of Its uhetuiness to us. With considerable numbei's of the 

mi?ft fmPo possible. We (tlie Britirii) 

must hold India because we require it to provide suitalde 

^ appointments fo?: 

accordingly see that the Indian people 
place, and not allowed to obtain such an 
education as will enable them to do without us. 

iiie second thing that distressed me was the actual 
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rudeness of a number of the British passengers 
toward the Indians on the boat going to India, 
These were for the most part Indian young men 
returning to their own country after distinguished 
academic careers in the universities of England and 
Scotland. In culture and refinement they were far 
supeiior to many of the British. Yet throughout the 
voyage they were made to feel uncomfortable by people 
who made no secret of the fact that they objected to 
sitting beside them at table or sleeping near them on 
the deck. When these educated, well-dressed, gentle- 
manly young men overheard disparaging remaihs about 
‘black fellows’ and ‘natives,’ and found themselves 
assigned to inferior quarters, we cannot wonder that 
their minds should be filled vuth resentment.” 

In an Indian weekly that lies before me as I 
write, of a date just before Lord Eeading* retired 
from the Yiceroyalty, the editor writes : 

“Let Lord Beading travel in India under the guise of 
an Indian, and he will then get a vision of the galling 
intolerance and arrogance of his British countrymen. 
He will then have a chance to vdtness with his own 
eyes the vulgai- and often brutal manners of the British 
in dealing with the Indians, their open contempt for the 
people of the land, and the special rights and privileges 
which they demand and possess in restaurants and reading 
rooms. In the professedly ‘public’ library in the city of 
Mussoorie no Indian is allowed to enter. The same is 
true of many other places. British journalism in 
India is full of race conceit. Let any one read the 
Englishman or the Pioneer, and if he has any sense at 
all of human justice or faiimess, he cannot fail to be 
disgusted and indignant.” 

Mr. William Archer, in an article in the July, 
1914, Fortnightly Revieto, describes the famous 
Yacht Club of Bombay, the social centre of 
official European life in that city, and says ; 

“iTo one of Indian birth, except servants, not even 
the Eajput prince or the Parsee millionaire, may set 
foot across its ^threshold. It is the same with the 
Bycnlla Club ; indeed, every club in India practically 
follows Ms model and makes itself a little England, 
representing exactly the interests, the comforts and 
tlie vulgarities of an English Club.” 
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3Ir. Archer comments : 

“Such a dmwing of the color line is of coiu’se 
inexpressibly gailing to a prond and sensitive people, 
who see their ndei-s, when tJie business of 'running the 
country’ is over, withdraw into impregnable caste- 
strongholds.” 

The folio wing is declared an actual occurrence ; 
An Indian Prince, the ruler of a Native State in 
India, visits England and by invitation dines with 
the King in Buckingham Palace. He returns to 
India and finds himself not allowed to enter any 
English Club in Calcutta, Bombay, or any other 
leading city. 

Says the editor of an Indian religious weekly : 

‘Aside from the mis>sionaries and the army the one 
meeting place of the Britisli in tliis comitiy, is the 
European Club of the neighborhood, the members of 
which form tlie most arrogant and exclusive body to be 
fomid. Tliose who know at hrst hand the types of 
peoide wIkj constitute the members of tliese arrogant 
assotlations are tempted to say that with them an 
unblushing assumption of race-superiority takes the 
place of religion, club life is -with them a substitute for 
chureli life, and their one aim is exp].oitation of 
tlie couritiy and ^ enricliment of themselves. Tlie 
European clubs witli this smart set are the most anti- 
Indian and reactionary bodies in the whole of India. 
These Britisliers live apart from the people in the midst 
of whom they are, and they gi*ow away from the 
better ideals of their own people in England. They are 
aliens in India, and a misfit both at home and abroad,”* 

Says Mr. Eardley Norton, an eminent English 
man, than whom no one knows India better : 

‘T have lived in India for forty years : my profession 
has brought me into toiiclx with the Indian people cer- 
tainly more close and confidential than that accorded 
to official Englishmen. The old feeling of personal 
regard for Englislmien is dead. The arrogance of 
assumed racial superiority’, as the years have rolled on, 
has more and more embittered social and other relations. 


* Tk& Wmid and the New Diwe?isation (Calcutta\ 
Nov, 16, 1922. 
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This gTowirig ill « Will was bound to come with the re» 
cog'nihon on the part of the Indian that he was rapldiv 
establishing his claim to individual equality, man for 
man, with the Enghshman ; but it would ‘ not have 
developed so rapidly if the Inglishman in India had 
been less reluctant to admit, that, if the teaching of 
his professed Cimstiamty IS true, the same Divine hand 
lias fashioned the colored man and the white. To-dav 
not a few Indians not merely resent, but are begimiiim 
openly to strike back at assertions by the British ot 
individual or national superiority. In private life such 
c. aims of superiority, ought to be censu]*ed as luipardona- 
bly discourteous ; m public affairs they are politically 
dangerous. 

r^^Gd not travel far for illustrations. In the Bar 
Library of Calcutta there sit daily about 170 barristers 
the enormous maiority of whom are Indians. All of them 
have been m England— many of them have been educated 
m the public schools there, still more in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Umversities. They belong to a profession 
which HI England holds a lugh social rank, and wMch 
wields an enormous political power. They contrast 
their courteous treatment in England mth their treat- 
ment by the Britrsh in India. In India a few ai‘e 
suporheially patromzed in private ; but the ereat 
majonty are sociaUy ostracised. PoliticaUy their tW- 
ment is even worse, llirough the power of the British 
inloKs ot the land, the Bencli and its honors are almost 
wholly shut against them. They see the highe.st prizes 
handed over to .strangers . from a foreign land. The 
discontent of these men is .lustified. Its existence is the 
severest condenmation ot British statesmanship in India.”* 

The subject of British prestige in India has 
been mentioned Says an influential Indian weekly 
on the subject (March 9, 1924) : 

-Mia is always thiiik- 
' His pi*e|tige’ must be maintained 
whatever else happens. His idea of prestige is, that he 
must lord it over the people, treat them as ‘^inferiors 
to their level,” He must never allow hi in.” 
salt to be cnticised ; nor must he ever welcome a simges- 
tion from them, for does he not know better about every- 

“Reminiscences” in The Looker- On Ouofpr] in 
the London weekly India^ July 25, 1919. 
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thin^‘ than they do ? He must show a ‘strong hand’ ^ in 
iiioveroinent. He must seldom, if ever, manifest a hind 
lost it {)0 taken for weakness. He must let 
ovciybody see lliat he will ‘stand no nonsense’. In 
his euTK'uit and i^moraneo ho really thinks that this 
atlitnde of mind and this kind of conduct him 

presti}:>*{0 Ho may he known to drink whiskey and 
brandy in his eiut), and his ^yeneral character may bo 
shady, lie may be known to be liiased in his jiidganent, 
and *h) hold the native’ in eontemt 3 t. In Simla, the 
fashionaldo summer capital, he may allow Ids wife 
mid daimhter to ]hay in dramas and engag'e in a perpe- 
tual whirl of dances tliat amaze and shof'k the Indian 
])eopie. But apparently it never enters liis head that 
ti lese are the things that undermine his influenee. One 
ru!i.not but wish that all officials of this kind, for their 
own e'ood, could know what the ^people think about their 
(juestioiiahle persoiml Jiabits, their ‘meaningfiir plays and 
dances, tiioir Simla festivities, their luxuries and extra- 
vati’anees, theii* liciuor drinking, tlieir exclusive gymkhanas 
and cirilts. their eagerness for liimting, pig-sticking’ and 
killing of animals for the brutal fun of killing, their 
<'ynioal disregard for the feelings of the people, their 
haughty and ,‘urogaiit spirit manifesffid in everything. 
One wonders why they cannot see that these things, 
instead of giving them prestige, are ail the while oper- 
alirig ])owoiiully and irresistibly to destroy their prestige, 
and to make tlie Indian, people liate everything Biitish?’ 

Who are the men whom we see in the streets 
of all the large cities of India, dressed in spotless 
linen, wearing cork lielmets, riding in limousines, 
looking down with hauteur upon everybody 
except persons of their class? They are British 
officials- Who are the people whom we see in the 
streets everywhere, dressed in home-spun and 
walking,--~]iaving no money to buy automobiles or 
any clothes but the very simplest and least 
expensive ? They are the men who pay the bills 
of the luxnrions and haughty officials, the men 
who out of their poverty and want furnish the 
'money to buy the limousines and the fashionable 
clothes, together with fine houses to match, and rich 
furnishings and the service of an army of servants. 
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Are none of these men with scant and often 
very poor clothing, worthy of the notice of these 
lordly Englishmen ? The answer is not far to 
seek. Many of them are members of families with 
the cultare and refinement of centuries in their 
very blood. Among them are principals of schools, 
professors in colleges and universities, scholars 
known in Europe for their learning, lawyers, 
physicians, editors of periodicals, writers of books, 
and men carrying on all lands of honorable 
business. It is only the simplest truth which 
nobody can deny, that, as to many of them, they 
are in no way inferior to their foreign masters 
except in the dire poverty to which they have 
been reduced by the tryannical government and 
exploitation of those masters. Indeed, in intelligence, 
in ability, in character, and certainly in the 
qualifies which constitute gentlemen, not a few of 
them are distinctly superior to many of the men 
who ride in the limousines and draw the big 
salaries. But alas ! they are members of a 
conquered and subject nation, and they are not 
recognized as “white” (though as a fact many of 
them belong to the Aryan or white race and are 
actually whiter in color than some of their alien 
rulers), and therefore they are regarded as inferior, 
looked down upon, and treated viitually as 
slaves. 

The fitness of the British to rule India seems 
actually to grow less. The reason is the growing 
arrogance of the British, their growing indifierence 
to the interests, the rights and the feelings of the 
Indian people. This is noticed and commented 
on by the better English themselves. Says Mr. 
Stephen Graham :* 


* Th^' W^ld and the New Dispensation (Calcutta*), 
Maicn 15, 1923. 
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blatant anti-niccRei' tendency is increasini? tbrougli- 
cut the British Empire, and it is very vulgar, very 
undignified, and at the same time disgraceful. It applies 
not only to India, but also to Egypt and to the British 
Colonies in Africa. It is partly due to the long-continued 
praeti<.‘e of ruling people arbitrarily, without their 
consent. It is perhaps due partly also to a general 
deteiioration in tlio education and training of Englishmen 
to-day. The typo of English gentlemen seen in the 
past is disappearing. It is amazing to think that the 
3‘ace of Livingstone and Stanley and Mungo Park and 
Harry Jolmston should foe looking down upon men with 
darker skins than their own, as if God had not made 
them aright ! In the Yictorian age the Englishman 
could treat his Indian servant as if he were a gentleman, 
never doubting that an equal dignity invested 

botii master and man. Bead memoirs and letters of 
colonial people in times past and then compare them 
with the current arrogant, noisy, vulgar prejudice which 
we see to-day. manifested toward the native peoples in 
India and Africa. To-day we hear yoimg British officers 
calling not only negroes but Syrians, Aiabs and Hindus, 
'niggers.’ One tiling is certain and that is that the : 
Bntisli Empire cannot hold together long unless the : 
whites maintain vStandards of courtesy and justice at ‘ 
least up to the level which formerly existed.” ' 

As long ago as 1908 Dr. Joshua Oldfield 
pointed out, m the London New Age (March, 1908), 
this widening gulf between the English and the 
Indian people : — 

“In the time of the old East India Company India, 
was more harshly though more happily governed. The 
British nabobs settled down in India and married and 
became overlords of the people. India was their home 
and to the people of the land tliey became attached ; but 
to-day the E^ksh are a temporary and alien class, 
iheir home is England. Their hearts are in England, 
iiiey are always looking for a furlough or a retirement 
to England.; and steamboats and cheap postag’e have 
brought India so close to England that there is no need 
tor Enghsh officials to be dependent on India for any- 
thlng,J-except sport and sala^r ! The English officials 
are, thereiore, . autociatic without being sympathetic ; 
Bupercihous without being ^ wise ; authoritative before 
becoming experienced ; and take no pains to conceal 
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tlieir view that thejr are m India but not of India, and 
that Indians are their inferiors socially, inteliectually and 
morally.’’ 

Dr. Entherford is reported to have declared in 
a speech in the British House of Commons that 
Englishmen were in the habit of imagining that 
they were made first of all the peoples of the 
world, and that the powers of the Creator were 
almost entirely exhausted in tlie effort. 

Says Mr. H. G. WeUs: 

“There is no more evil thing in this present world 
tlian race prejudice. It justifies and holds together 
more baseness, cruelty and abomination than any other 
sort of error in the woild.” 

Have the British rulers of India no troubled 
consciences and no uneasy sleep in view of their 
arrogancies and injustices toward the Indian 
people ? In their dreams does no vision rise 
before them to smite their souls with terrible 
words like those of Shylock ? — 

“Hath not an Indian eyes ? Hath not an Indian 
liauds, organs, dimensions, senses, aifections, passions ? 
fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
wanned and cooled by the same winter and summer, 
as an Englishman is ? If yon prick ns do we not 
l)leed ? if you tickle us do we not laugh *? If you 
poison us do we not die ? And if you wrong us, shall 
we not revenge 

Fortunately, the Indian people, 320 millions 
in number, liave not yet retaliated upon then* 
arrogant British rulers with revenge. Will they 
always refrain ? 

What is the ^ explanation of this moral degenera- 
tion, this spirit of arrogance, tyranny and 
disregard of the rights of others, seen so widely 
among the British rulers ' of India ? The answer 
is entirely plain, and has already been suggested. 
It is an effect,, a necessary effect of a cause. 
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The cause is not the natural tyranny or cruelty or 
injustice of Englishmen. At home, or under normal 
and right conditions, Englishmen are not tyran- 
nical m' cruel or unjust ; they hate these things. 

cause is England s great national crime of 
rr>bbing another nation of its freedom, and holding 
its people In subjection by force. It is simply 
ill evitable that men to-day associating themselves 
'with tiiat crime, assisting, in perpetuat- 
ing it, should e,xpeiieiice the evil contamination of, 
it,, should get the intellectual and moral poison , of 
it into their blood. Men cannot long engage i.ii 
doing wrong deeds -without suffering iiiorai de- 
gradation. 

Says Senator Borah : . 

“ You ma:v take the most humane people ,iii the wmiid 
and scr them to tiie tasiv, and keep them at it, of Iiolding 
uantlnn* people in subjection against their will, and it 
will make brutes of them,” 

Tiie situation in India is essentially tiie same 
as that wiiicli existed in our own Southern 
States in the former days of American slavery. 
Many of the slave masters and owners were 
naturally kmd and just men. But the evil insti- 
tutioii 'Which they had inherited, which was 
sanctioned by all around them, and from w^hich 
they derived large financial profits, blinded their 
eyes, warped their judgments, seared their 
consciences, and made them, contrary to their 
better nature, perpetrators of great cruelities 
and wrongs. 

Many Englishmen, both at home and in India, 
I'ealize how bad this aiTogant spirit, this spirit of 
domineering, is ; how it coarsens and brutalizes 
those that manifest it, as well as cruelly injuring 
those toward whom it is manifested. Many 
Englishmen have warned against it, as something 
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evil in itself, because it degrades those in whom 
it appears, and also as something that imperils 
British rule in India. Many years ago the Marquis 
of Salisbury, addressing young Englishmen going 
out to India to be the rulers there, warned them 
in the strongest tenns against this arrogant spirit, 
declaring that they were “the only enemies England 
had to fear” : that if they manifested this spirit 
in their dealings with the Indian people, they 
would “deal a blow of the deadliest character at 
the future rule of England.” John Moiiey, while 
Secretary of State for India, repeatedly gave the 
same warning. 

Supplement 

This spirit of arropnce, of race and color pre- 
judice, of white-man insolence, is not confined to 
India. Unfortunately, it mardfests itself more or 
less in each of the British Dominions, in all the 
British CroAvn Colonies where there are Indians, 
and in peculiarly offensive and even brutal forms 
in East and South Africa. Every person who 
has read any part of the story of Gandhi’s re- 
markable work in the latter country has been 
made painfully aware of its presence there. The 
following instance of it, witnessed by a distin- 
guished and highly honored American woman, 
illustrates what I mean. 

In 1911, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt made a 
visit to South Africa, and ad m i ring the work 
Mr. Gandhi had done, desired to meet him. In 
the Wojmn Citizen of March, 1922, she gives the 
following account of her effort to do so. She 
writes : 

“An i^glish My. gave me a letter to Mr. GandJii in 
Johannesburg, assunng me that I wmnld not regret any 
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trouble taken, to make his acquaintance. On arriving? in 
that city I sent my letter to, Mm at the address given 
me, iTifi Hosting him to call on me at my hotel if con- 
veniont at a stated time. At the hour appointed an 
intelligent and pretty young Jewess called and exi.)lained 
that she was Mr. (landlii’s secretary and that no Indian 
was permitted to enter the hotel and call upon a guest. 
A ijrominent ia^v^-er to whom I told the story offered 
his oiliee for the purpose of an intendew ; so again I 
wrote Mr, Gandiii, stating the time and place when I 
would be glad to see him. Again tlie prettj,- little Jewess 
(‘ame—tliis time to tlie lawyer’s office, to say that Mi\ 
Gandlii had arrived, but the elevator operator refused to 
take him up, because he was an Indian” 

This is an illii station of the way in tvhich 
Indians arc treated by the British in vSouth Africa. 
Of course, l\Irs. Catt was indignant that any man, 
espechilly any man of tiie culture, intelligence and 
high eliaracter of 3Ir. Gandhi, should be thus 
humiliated and insulted on account of his color. 

]\rrs. Catt is not the only witness to the way 
in wliioh Indians are made to suffer in that part 
of the British Empire. There are scores of others. 
In the summer of 1925, Bishop F. B. Fisher, of 
Calcutta, made a visit of investigation to South 
Africn. On iiis return home in October, the 
Indian Daily Mail published an interview with 
him, in which he described the conditions which 
he had found there, declaring that while the 
Indians formed an industrious, law-abiding and 
valuable part of the population, the treatment of 
them by the British was humiliating, unjust and 
inhuman to a degree almost unbelievable. He 
said:— 

‘Tn^ the Transvaal no Indian can board a train without 
a spocdal licence. The white man can order any Indian 
to close his shop in one steet and move to another. The 
Indians have no permanent tenure of property and 
cannot buy even a home. They are w^egiegated in one 
particular plot in the slums of the cities, and can live 
' nowhere else. Even in that section they have no 
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permanent rights. In tram cars the Indians can occupy 
only the three rear seats upstairs. ^Aii Indians, even 
the most highly educated, are called ‘coolies:’ even the 
text-books in the schools state that ‘all Indians are coolies.’ 
No Indians can attend the theaters or use the public 
libraries. In the schools the children of Indians are 
allowed to go only as far as the fourth standard. No 
Indian can enter a hotel except as a waiter.”* 

Bishop Fisher was not allowed to see any 
Indians, even graduates of the English Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, inside the hotels w^here 
he stayed : he had to go outdoors or to the 
paths in front of the hotels to greet them. 

Idiis inhuman treatment of the Indians in 
South Africa, reported by Bishop Fisher and 
known all over India through him and numberless 
other sources, of course adds greatly to the 
bitterness existing there toward the British, and 
makes the Indian people feel more and more that 
they can never have justice or endurable condi- 
tions of life, anywhere, under British rule. 

For some years the prevailing demand in 
India has been (or was), not for entire indepen- 
dence, or complete separation from the British 
Empire, but for a “Dominion Status’^ (like that 
of Canada, Australia and South Africa) within the 
British Empire or “Common-wealth,” in Avhich 
the Indian people would have complete manage- 
ment of their own internal affairs — complete Home 
Government, — with their foreign affairs perhaps 
remaining for a time in charge of Great Britain. 
But the outrageous treatment which Indians are 
receiving in South Africa (and their treatment 
in Canada and elsewhere has not been much 
better) is causing a strongly growing doubt in 
India whether, after all, “dominion status” is 

o People (of Lahore), November 

8 , 1925 . 
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practicable, whether it would be anything but a 
farce, whether it would be endurable, so long 
as the British everywhere outside of England 
itself are so deeply obsessed with race arrogance 
and are so willing to trample on the riglits of 
peoples not of their color. In other words, 
the feeling is growing that there is no hope 

for India or for the Indian people anywhere, 

no probability or even possibility of a future 

for them that will be anything but one of 

unbearable humiliation and virtual slavery, except 
in an dependent India, not only ruled by and 
in the interest of its owm people at home, but 
strong and able to secure the protection of its 
people abroad wdierever tliey may be. 




CHAPTER VH. 


"BABU ENGLISH." RUDyARD KIPLING. 
INSULTS. 

Among the ways in which it is eominou for 
many of the British in India to humiliate and 
insult the Indian people, one of the most 
unwarranted and galling is that of criticising their 
use of the English language and laughing at their 
mistakes. “Babu English” is a phrase of ridicule heard 
wherever Englishmen (not all, but certain large 
classes) speak of India or Indians. And singularly 
enough, it is applied oftenest to the Bengalis, who 
intellectually, and especially in linguistic attain- 
ments and ability, are not second to any Indian 
people, if to any people in the world. “Bengali 
Babu” is applied as a phrase of peculiar contempt. 
Is there any ground for this ridicule ? What is 
the real situation ? 

The British rulers of the land insist on Indians 
everywhere addressing them, conversing and doing 
business with them, in a foreign language— the English. 
Suppose the tables were turned, and these same 
rulers were compelled to converse and write and 
do all their business in the Bengali, the Hindus- 
tani, the Tamil or some otlier of the languages of 
India. Would they make fewer mistakes ? Every- 
body knows that they would make far more and 
worse. In the relatively few cases where they 
attempt to use an Indian tongue the inferiority 
of their performance is marked. Why, then, do 
not the Indians ridicule them as they habitually 
ridicule the Indians? Is it not because the 
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Indians are the superiors of tlie English as 
gentienien ? 

There arc no classes of Indians that the 
Englisii so much dislike and take so much pains 
to insult as the educated classes. The uneducated 
they despise, neglect and treat almost as slaves; 
but they do not take the studied pains to 
humiliate and insult them as they do those whom 
they recognize as their equals in intelligence. As 
Sir Henry Cotton says: 

“The very thought of equality rankles in the English- 
men’s minds : the more intelligent, cuitiued or intellectual 
the Indians arc the more they are , disliked. Ihe sense 
of jr3aloiisy becomes greater. Englislunen are actually 
ready to encourage the natives who speak broken 
Engiisli more than those wlio speak good English. , They 
are more pleased with the backward Hindu than with his 
advanced compatriot, because the former has made no 
attempt to attain equality with themselves.” 

The reason why the Bengalis are more disliked 
by the English than any other race in India is 
because they are peculiary intellectual, and, taken 
as a whole, are farther advanced in education than 
any others; and, of course, for these reasons they 
have furnished a greater number of leaders in India’s 
stmggle for freedom and justice. We have the 
following remarkable tribute to these despised and 
insulted Bengalis from Hon. G-. K. Gokhale of the 
Viceroy’s Council (himself not a Bengali): 

“The Bengalis are in many respects a most remarkable 
people. It is easy to speak of tneir faults ; they lie on 
the siuface. But tliey have great qualities wliieh are 
sometimes lost sight of. In almost all the walks of life 
open to Indians the Bengalis are the most distinguished. 
Some of the greatest social and religious reformers of 
recent times, have come from their ranks. Of^ orators, 
journalists, politicians, Bengal possesses some* "of the 

most brilliant Take law, science and literature : 

where will you find another scientist in aU India to 
place beside Dr. (now ‘Sir’) J. C. Bose, or Dr. (now ‘Sir’) 
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P. C. Ray, or a jurist like ^ Di\ Gliose, or a poet like 
Rabindranath Tagore ? TlievSe men are not freaks" of 
nature. They are the ' highest products of which the 
race is regniarly capable.”* 

Such is the race and such are the individual 
men whom the British take particular pains to 
ridicule, and to taunt as “Bengali Babus” and 
utterers of “Babu English.’’ 

Lord Curzon was the last man to over-praise 
Indians, but the following is what his experience 
as Yiceroy and his sense of justice compelled 
him to declare regarding the high linguistic 
ability and attainments of the Indian people, 
which are most conspicuous among the Bengalis. 
Speaking at the annual dinner of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors in London, early in 1906, he 
is reported as saying, that 

“While he was in India he was always struck, not by 
the absurdity and mistakes made by the Indian students 
and speakers of English there, but by the brilliancy of 
the success which they attained. He could hardly explain 
the facility and ability with which the educated people 
of India acquired the mastery of a foreign tongue. They 
had a facility in language incomparably greater than that 
possessed, so far as he Imew, by any branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. He knew Indian speakers in India 
who could address meetings with an abihty which might 
well be the envy of many members of Parliament. ”t 

The Englishman who has been the worst 
offender against the Indian people in the ways 
mentioned above, or at least the one whose 
invSults have been most galling because his 
writings have been so widely read, is Rudyard 
Ejpling. The fact that Kipling was born in 
India a nd spent his earlier years there, very 

* Speech in Simla, November 1, 1907. This speech, 
as IS evident, was made before other Indian scientists and 
others had distmguished themselves. 

t Unity and the Minister, Calcutta, June 10, 1906. 
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iiaturally causes his readers to take for granted 
that his representations are true. But are they 
true ? They are as true as (and they are no 
more true than) would be a German or a Eussian 
writer's representations of the English people, 
if Germany or Eussia had conquered and was 
ruling England and if the German or Eussian 
writer was in sympathy with that rule and wished 
to eonvmee the world that the English are an 
inferior people mid not capable of riding them- 
selves. 

Seemingly Kipling’s association in India with 
the English must have been almost exclusively 
with the military men and with the most 

imperialistic and domineering of the civil officials. 
As to India itself, the real India, the great India 
of the past and the present, with its history and 
its civilization, he seems to have eared nothing 
for this, and to have taken no pains to inform 
himself about it. As to the Indian people, he 
seems never to have cared to associate or to 
become acquainted with any but the lowest. 

Unless we make these assumptions, it seems 

impossible to account for the facts that in his 
writings he gives almost no portrayal of, or 
allusion to, anything of real importance in Indian 
history, culture or life ; and that he seems to 
take pleasure in heaping ridicule upon the 

educated classes and in describing the Indian 
people generally by the use of such contemptuous 
expressions as “a lesser breed without the law,” 
and “new-caught sullen peoples half devil and 
half child.” 

Such of Kipling's writings as are connected 
with India (and most of those that have attracted 
greatest attention are thus connected) have always 
stung the Indian people to the quick. Their 
popularity in England and the wide acceptance 
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of their misrepresentations as trae, have done 
more than almost any other cause to exasperate 
leading Indians, and create estrangement between 
them and the British. The Indian Government 
has seized, imprisoned and deported many Indians 
for the alleged crime of stirring up enmity to- 
ward Britain, disaffection with British rule, and 
sedition. Many Indians have told me that if 
there is sedition in India, Eudyard Kipling more 
than anyone else is responsible for it ; and there- 
fore that if any persons should be deported, the 
first of the number ought to be this British 
imperialist and traducer of the Indian people. 

Some of the better Englishmen feel deeply 
the wrong and meanness of all this insulting 
treatment of the educated and intellectual classes 
tWs girding at the “Bengali Babus,” this constant 
effort to humiliate every Indian who ranks higher 
than a coolie. A few Englishmen have had the 
courage and the justice to condemn Kipling for 
his conspicuous sins of this kind. One of these 
^me years ago, was Professor Gilbeit Murray of 
Oxford University, who did not hesitate to use a 
lash that drew blood. Said Professor Mmxay : 

“If ever it were my fate to put men in prison for the 
books they ivnte, I should not like it, but I shoSd 
know where to begin I. should iu>st of aU look uAmv 
Eudyard Kipling, because in several stoiies 

he has used Ills great powers to stir up in the minds of 

hmdreds of thousands of Englishmen a b™ and 
say^e contempt tor the Bengali. And many Bengalis 
naturally have r^d these stories. You cannot ehemh a 
sav^e contempt for any one without its beinn onieHv 
^iproeated. And when both sides reglSd S” ft 
contempt, it is not likely that ft 
^ dweU together m,peaee. And m case Mr Kiplino- 
should feel lonely in Ms eeU, I li^ld send hii^S 
Mr. ^tey of Punch Yei^Je? 
natiYes of India come over to England at 
^ren.t sacrifice of money and trouble to studv in nnu 
umversihes and satisfy the tests for ob’toMiS ftosTtims 
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in their owm coiuitiy. They compete with us weil^ 
even if ail the odds are against them. And yciar after 
year tlicy have found in our newspaper caricatures of 
themseives'—represonting them as ridiculous Babus, 
(nwaitlly, vain, untruthful, in every way absui’d, talking 
bad and bombastic English (not nearly so correct, 1 
suppose, as Mr. Anstey’s Hindustani), held up for the 
amusement of the public. .,Now this is not fair play, and 
it is not decent. If you must insult somebody, insult 
some one who is free and can hit you back. If you 
want to govern a man and to have him a loyal and 
friendly citizen, well, you must give up the luxury 
of insulting him. This incessant gii'ding at tlie Bengalis, 
the most intellectual and progressive of the peoples of 
India, has an ugly look. It goes along witli irritating 
hostility to the Indian hTationai Congress, to Indian 
students, to almost every Indian society or association 
that jw^fesses high aims—sueh, for instance, as the 
Ary a Somaj. There is in such sneers something 
piteously like jealousj^. And if ever in a ruling race 
there creeps in a tendency to be jealous of those niled, 
to hate them for their good qualities rather than for 
their bad, to keep them out of power, not because they 
are unht for power but because they are too obviously 
fit, su(fii a tendency is disastrous to any government.”* 

li Great Britain is to maintain peaceful 
relations with India, she must breed fewer 
Kiplings and more Gilbert Murrays. 

But Kipling is not the only offender. It is 
hardly possible to conceive anything more galling 
to the Indian people than the tone of condescen- 
sion with which they are nearly everywhere and 
always spoken of and referred to by the Britislq 
in their books about India, in their writings of 
every kind, their public addresses and their 
conversation whenever India is mentioned. It 
is ahvays the same ; they, the British, are in 
India because they are ‘‘superior” (of course, 
they are because they are “white”). They are 

* Inaugural Address at the ^‘Conference on Nationa- 
lities and Subject Baces,” 19i0. Eeport in "ihe Ifahratta, 
August 7, 19IU. 
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there on a high and noble mission, —the mission 
of the snperior to the inferior ; they are there 
to “bear the white man’s burden they are 
tliere because India so mnch needs them : they 
know so much better than she does what is good 
for her— what kind of laws and institutions she 
ought to have ; they are “lifting her up” they 
are “educating” her, slowly, carefully, in the 
direction of a little greater freedom and a 
somewhat greater share in her own government. 
It is a difficult task, and not very safe, but in 
their kindness and their sympathetic regard for 
the poor wards whom they have sp unselfisMy 
taken under their protection and tuition, they are 
venturing it. Of course, the fact does not count, 
that for more than three thousand years, before 
they, the British, came, India ruled herself wholly, 
and -was one of the leading nations of the world. 
Such a trifling matter as that need not be 
considered. The only thing to be borne in mind 
now is that to-day (after more than a century and 
a half of British rule) she is so inferior as to be 
entirely unfit for self-government ; and must have 
long training (nobody can tell how long), before 
it will be safe for the superior nation to withdraw 
its wise guidance and steadying hand. 

How would England like it if Erance, in all 
her literature, all her writing, all her talk about 
England, habitually mentioned the English people 
with similar condescension and sneers, as unfit 
to rule themselves, and as inferior in everything 
to Ei^enchmen ? In the past we of the IJnited 
States at times have thought that we have detected 
in some Englishmen such an air of condescension 
toward us, such slighting references to our liter- 
ature, our ai't, our speech, our institutions 
and much else (Sydney Smith’s “Who reads an 
American book ?” for instance). We have not 
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liked it ; indeed, we have resented it keenly. Do 
we think Indians like the same kind of thing 
coming to them from Englishmen, and in ten 
times more exaggerated and more humiliating 
foims than we have ever experienced ? I say, 
this is the kind of representation that breathes 
through nearly every book that Englishmen write 
and nearly everything that they say about India, 
this arrogant and egotistical assimiption of their 
own superiority and this ignorant and insulting 
claim that the Indian people are not able to 
govern themselves. Is it any wonder that India 
feels and resents the humiliation of it ? 

Says The Democrat of Allahabad (June 5, 
1921) 

‘‘Kiplinj? writes of the ‘wliite man’s burden.’ He has 
mxmot'oiis admirers and imitators in England. But we 
in India find the wliite man full of arrogaiKU and race 
conceit. With their egotistical idea of ‘racial superiority’ 
the Briiisli talk of ‘educating Indians in tlie art of self- 
government/ as though this ancient nation of oiuvs, which 
for milieniums and milleniums has been self-governing, 
is to sit like childi'en at the feet of self-appointed foreign 
masters to learn our first lessons !” 

Late ill the year 1923, the Britisli Government 
sent to India a commission, called a “Eoyal Com- 
mission on Public Service,” to examine the work 
of the Civil Service officials there, ostensibly 
with the object of insuring a just division of the 
offices between Englishmen and Indians and proper 
pay to ail, but really to find reasons for keeping 
as many of the offices as possible filled with 
EnglLshmeii and increasing their already high pay. 
Of course, the Commission was made up mainly 
of Englishmen and, of couj’se, therefore, its spirit 
was tile usual arrogant and condescending one ; 
its avowal being that while Britain wanted to be 
generous to the “inferior natives” of India and 
give them as many offices as she could, of course. 
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it would be perilous to grant too many : most of 
the offices, and especially the more important ones, 
must be reseryed for Englishmen (or other Euro- 
peans) in order ‘‘to insure the efficiency of the 
seiwice and the security of the Government.’’ 
In this spirit the Commission carried on its 
investigations. To a prominent Association of 
Indian officials it addressed, among others, this 
humiliating question : 

“To what extent do you consider that the Euiopean 
personnel in the Indian Civil Service must be retained in 
order to insure the efficiency of the Service and the 
safety of India.” 

To this really insulting question, this important 
Association of Indian officials presented a carefully 
written, courteous but unflinching, self-respecting 
and manful reply, to the effect that they saw no 
need for any European personnel whatever to be 
retained in the Civil Service in order to insure 
either the efficiency of the Service or the safety 
of India. 

“hTo self-respecting Indian,” they declared, “can agree 
to these Iiuiniliating suggestions. We deny that, from 
the standiioint of efficiency, a Eiuopean element is 
necessary in any part of the service. Knowing as we 
do the work of the European officials at close quarters, 
and possessing* exceptional opportunities for comparing 
their work with our own, it has been a matter of painful 
surprise to us tliat it should be taken for granted by 
Englishmen (and Englislimen in whom we have a right 
to expect better knowledge) that we lack certain qualities, 
admmistrative and other, which Europeans are supposed 
to possess. We do not wish to sing our own praises ; 
we only desire to call attention to the fact that the 
people w'ho assert this inferiority on om* part, are those 
and , only those who, setting themselves up as a 
supenor race, are unwilling to admit us to any 
position of equality whatever with tliemselves. Certainly 
the verdict of such men should be submitted to indepen- 
dent and strict examination. While we welcome 
Europeans as our colleagues in the various depaifments 
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of tlie Service, we most empliatically repudiate any 
claim that the Enropeaii as such is superior to the Indian, 
either in efficiency or ehai'acter.’* 

This manly answer made by these Indians to 
the humiliating question of the British Eoyal 
Commission, represents the new spirit which 
is beginning to appear everywhere in India. The 
Indian people are rising to their feet. They are 
daring to look their foreign masters in the face 
and tell them that they resent their haughty and 
unfounded assumption of superiority ; they resent 
the claim which Eiigiishmen are all the while 
making in India, in England, and before the 
whole world, that Indians are not able to manage 
their own affairs better than any foreigners can 
manage them. 

The situation in India which I am trying to 
describe in this chapter and the preceding, namely, 
the arrogance of a ruLiiig class and the humiliation 
and consequent resentment of the ruled, is well- 
explained by the honored Englishman, Mr. H. W. 
Xevinson, in his “The New Spirit in India’' 
(page 15S): 

‘‘A race not very sensitive, not veiy imaginative or 
symj,)atlietic, trained from boyhood to think little of other 
people’s feelings ; hike such a race atid set a few 
tliousands of its most characteristic members, with the 
Iieip of rifles and batteries, to dominate an entiroij^ 
different people, among whom reverential manners are 
ingrained by birth, and see what evil effects for botli 
laces vnll result ! Watch the growing arrogance of the 
dominant people ; watch their demand for deference, their 
lust for flattery, their initation at the least sign of 
independence ; their contempt for the race whose obeisance 
they deli gilt in, tlieir rudeness of maimer increasing imtil 
it becomes incredible to the relatives they left at home, 
and would once have been incredible to themselves. Then 
turn to tlie subordinate race, and watch the growing 
temptation to cringe and flatter, the loss of self-respect, 
the increasing covi-ardice, the daily humiliation. In that 
hideous process—that degeneiation in the mamieis of two 
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great races, each of which has high qualities of its own, 
we recognize the peril which has been advancing upon 
Indians and Englishmen for the last fifty years of Indian 
histoiy. But, fortunately, throughout India, of late we 
are witnessing the birth of a new national conseioiisness, 
and with it cjbines a revival of dignity on the part of the 
Indian people, and a resolve no longer to take insults 
lying down, not to lick the hand that strikes, or rab the 
forehead in the dust before a human being simply because 
he weai^s a wMte helmet and is called white.” 

In his work on “Kepresentative Governmeiit” 
(Chapter XVHI) John Stuart Mill points out the 
demoralizing and brutalizing influence of irrespons- 
ible power exercised by the strong over the weak, 
in India and elsewhere. He says : 

“E there is a fact to wliich all experience testifies, it 
is that when a county holds another in subjection, the 
individuals of the ruling people who go to the foreign 
(jountry to make their fortunes, are, of ail others, those 
who most need to be held under proper restraint. Armed 
with prestige and filled with the scornful overbearingness 
of the conquering nation, they have the feeling inspired 
by absolute power without its sense of i‘esponsibiiity. 
Among a people like that of India, the utmost efforts 
of the ^ public authorities are not enough for the effectu^ 
protection of the weak against the strong. 'Wherever 
tiie demoralizing effect of the situation is not in a 
most remarkable degree corrected by the personal 
character of the individual, the foreign intruders 
thinlc the people of the country mere dirt Tmder their 
feet; it seems to them monstous that any rights of 
the ‘natives’ should stand in the way of their (the foreign 
masters’) smallest pretensions.” 

This exactly describes the situation in India 
to-day. 

Is it too much to claim that even if there 
were no other reasons why British rule in India 
should cease, one that is sufficient and more than 
sufficient exists in the facts wliich have been 
presented in these chapters,— facts showing the 
unbridgeable gulf which the British have created 
between themselves and theii' Indian subjects by 
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their arrogance, their insufferable airs of superiority, 
their color—and race— prejudice, their -want of sym- 
pathy witli tlic people and therefore their inability to^ 
understand them, and their brutal treatmeiit of 
them as underlings and slaves. Even if the Indian 
people were barbarians or only half-civilized, such 
an attitude on the part of tlieir rulers would be cruel 
and seriously evil ; but with a civilized people, 
having a great and proud past and possessing a 
culture in some of its aspects higher and richer 
than that of their haughty and egotistical rulers, it 
is simply uneiidiirabie. 

Tn conclusion. For the sake of avoiding 
misunderstanding, let me say again and with the 
greatest possible clearness, what has already been 
said in this and the preceding chapter, that these 
facts and comments regarding the unjust, humi- 
liating and often insulting ixeatment meted out 
to the Indian people by their English masters, do 
not apply to all Englishmen. As already pointed 
out and emphasized, there are in India some 
British officials, and some men not officials 
{business men) wdm %vere gentlemen when they 
came to India and who, in spite of the influences 
which tend to the contrary, I’emain ahvays gen tie- 
men, and who tlierefore continue always to teat the 
Indian people as courteously and justly as is 
])ossibie under sucii political conditions as exis^, 
that is, under conditions of political slavery, where 
foreign masters hold ail power in their hands and 
the people have no alternative but to submit and 
obey. But these courteous gentlemen, wffio never lose 
their courtesy, whose manners and actions are 
never debased by the debasing influence of auto- 
cratic rule and irresponsible pow'-ers, are the 
exception. The great majority of Englishmen 
in India, both officials and business men (the latter 
following the fashion set by the former), become 
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sooner or later of the overbearing, slave-master 
type desci'ibed above. Such is one of the penalties 
which Great Britain pays, and must pay, for 
possessing an empire part free and part slave. 


CHAPTER ' Till' 


'THE KIND OF '"JUSTICE' BRITAIN GIVES INDIA' 

One of the claims oftenest made by Great 
Britain, is, that siie has given to the Indian people 
bettor laws and a better judicial system than thej?" 
ever had before or could create for themselves, and 
that this seivice rendered to them, alone, if t}iei*e 
wore no other, fully justifies her in retaining 
possession of the land. 

^ Bays Sir Robert Fnlton, ' an 'eminent British 
oflicial in India: 

“The foundation of our empire in India lests on the 
principle of justice, and England retains its supremacy in 
India mainly by justice. Without ^ justice we could not 
hold India for a moment, for it is that wdiicli inspires 
tlio ijeopie of India wntli a confidence in us and with a 
hclrf that in all our dealings with them we will never 
act otherwise titan fairly andjiistiy, and which renders 
them on tlic wliole satisiied and contented with oui* 
rule.” 

This is what the British are constantly 
saying to the wmiid in justification of their holding 
India in subjection. Is it true ? 

In large part it is untrue. The Indian people 
are not content with Britisli rule ; they want to 
rule themselves. They do not submit to British 
rule voluntarily, because they like it, and believe 
that it insures them greater justice than they 
could liave if they governed themselves. They 
submit to it because and only because they must ; 
because and only because they have been dis^^^d 
and British battleships are in all their harbors 
ready to bombard their cities ; British cannon and 
machine guns are ready to mow dowui their men, 
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women and children ; and Britisli bombing air 
planes, are ready to blow up their villages; if 
they attempt to throw off the yoke of their foreign 
masters. 

As to jnstice, the Indian people recognize 
that their rulers are just in many if not in most 
things wHch do not affect their own British 
interests ; indeed, that they are probably as just 
in everything as it is possible for them to be and 
commit all the while the supreme, the infinite, 
injustice of robbing the country of its freedom, 
with all that that necessarily involves. But to 
say that the Indian people as a whole, or any- 
thing like a majority of them, are contented with 
British rule and desire that rule to continue 
because of its administration of justice, is false, 
Kobody can show that it is true ; there is over- 
whelming evidence that it is not. 

What has Great Britam done for India in the 
way of promotuig and ensuring justice ? What 
kind of laws has she given to the Indian people ? 

Granting that the judicial system of India when 
the British went there needed improvement (as 
what legal system in the world at that fime 
did not ?), how did the British set about improving 
it ? In a careful and constructive way ? In a 
way which the people of India could understand ? 
In a way to conseiwe and utilize and build upon 
all that was good in the preceding legal system or 
systems of the land ? That is the way in which 
we in this country improve our Jaws. That is 
the way the British themselves at home improve 
theirs. They advance slowly and cautiously ''from 
precedent to precedent,’’ avoiding sudden breaks 
or violent changes, building on what has been, 
making the whole a growth, a normal evolution, 
easily understood, easily and safely workable. 
Did • they proceed in that way in India? 
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They proceeded in a way almost the exact 
opposite, and why 'not? Why should they hiiild 
on anythiiij,^ tliat was Indian ? Were not the 
Indians barbariais, or at least semi-barbarians ? 
To be sure, they had possessed elaborate codes of 
of tlieir own for centuries and centuries. 
But why should the British, with their Vastly 
superior wis om, need to know or cai’e ? So they 
proceeded to frame and to impose on the Indian 
people without in any way asldiij^^ assent, a wholly 
new and strange legal system, patterned after that 
of England ; virtually it was the British system 
transplanted to the far-off foreign soil of India. 

Who w^as the man in whose hands was placed the 
chief responsibility in thus, -fashioning the laws and 
the courts which were so profoundly to affect the 
lives and fortunes of the Indian people ? 

It was Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

Who was Macaulay? And what were his 
qualifications for the task assigned him ? Later 
in life tlum his Indian earner, through his essays, 
his history of England and other literaiy works, 
]\[acanlay obtained a somewhat high literary fame, 
and therefore we are naturally disposed to look 
favorably upon wiiatever he did in India. This 
disposition on our part is strengtiiened by the 
fact ti)at w’-e have two Essays from him in which 
he expresses friendly feelings toward the Indian 
people.'^ But in the light of a full study of hiS 
Indian career, and the results which have flowed 
from it, it is coming to be more and more the 
judgment of leading Indians and of intelligent 
students everyw'liere, that Ms work in India was 
fundamentally bad, — that it was one of the most 
potent of the many influences which have operat- 
ed to de-Iiidianizo India, to flout its civilization, 

Essays on Lord Clive and Warren 'Hastings. ; 
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to make its people weak imitators of Eiig-laiid, 
instead of encouraging them to develop them own 
institutions, their own ideals and their 'own genius. 

Tliis was true in connection -witli the educational 
system which Macaulay had the cMef part in 
framing for India, and it was equally time of the 
legal system, of wMch he was the prime creator. 

It seems amazing that the difficult task (if 
adequately done, the stupendous task) of framing 
a code of laws for the vast and diverse popula- 
tions of so great a country as India should have 
been entrusted to an almost unknown young man 
in far-off England, who had never been to India, 
who knew no Indian language, who was almost 
whoUy unacquainted with the history, the customs 
the institutions and the civilization of the peoples 
for whom he wms to legislate. And yet, after all, 
it w'as in line with a large part of England’s 
management of India. Most of the men whom she 
has sent there, even as Governor-Generals, to rule 
the land, have been persons who liad never set foot 
on Indian soil and could speak no Indian tongue. 

What land of a Law System did Macaulay 
frame for India? Was it one suited to her needs ? 
How could it be ? He knew next to nothmg about 
her needs, and there is strong evidence that he cared 
little. Ignorant of India’s law codes and of nearly 
everything else Indian, and knowing no law biit 
that of England, .what could he do but plan a 
legal system similar to that of England, really 
based on it, and thrust it on the Indian people? 
This was what was done, 

Major Basu, author of The Rise of the Chris- 
timi^ Power in India, expresses wdiat is tlie general 
judgment of Indian scholars, when he says (volume 
V, p. 21): 

‘■Jlacatilay came out to _this countiy to shake tlie 
pagoda tree, and become rich at the expense of the 
children of the soil.” 
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He was poor, and was having a hard struggle 
to make a living as a writei'. 'On. August 17,; 1833,:. 
tlio year before he went to India, he wrote in a 
letter to his sister : “I have never made more tlian 
two hundred pounds a year by my pen, and I 
caimot support mysolf in comfort on less than 
tive hundred.” Under such conditions it is little 
ivorider that he thought of India, where many of 
his .friends -were making great fortunes. Through 
the iiifiiien.ce of some of these a place ivas found, 
or made, for him. 

It happened that the Directors of the British 
East India Company, wlio at that time conti.*ollod 
Indian affairs, were desirous of giving India a new 
Legal System, one which would be more satis- 
factory to them, if not to the Indian people, and 
one whicli tficy could administer with less 
difficulty than they had experienced in the past. 
Accordingly they created a new office, tliat of Law 
]\Iemb(?r of the (jovoniment, and assigned it to 
llaeaulay. The position was one of high dignity, 
and the salary attached to it was enormous, 
prlneely— -10,000 pounds (50,000 dollars) a year 
(quite an advance over the 200 pounds which he 
had earned by liis pen before!). He wrote to Ms 
sister : ‘T am assured by persons who know 
Calcutta intimately and who liavo mixed in the 
highest circles and held the highest offices, that 
I may live in splendor there for five thousand a 
year, and may save the rest of my salary with 
tiie accruing interest. I may, therefore, retum to 
England at only thirty-nine years of age, in full 
vigor of life, with a fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds” (8150,000), which for that day was great 
wealth. 

But even this was not all in the salaiy line. 
Besides his position as Law Member of the 
Government, lie was also appointed Law 
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Commissioner, for which ho received an additional 
live thousand pounds, niaking a total of fifteen 
thousand pounds ($75,000) a year ;“tliis in a 
country where the people were among the poorest 
in the world ! And this amazing, this utterly iiii« 
waiTanted and mcked salary, TOiiiig by an alien 
Govenimeiit from a nation always upon the verge 
of famine, Avas only one of the many such, 
lavished upon favored Englishmen. This shows hoTf 
India's money went. Is it any wonder that from 
the richest of countries it has become the poorest ? 

How has this Code of Laws which Macaulay 
was the chief agent in framing, worked ? Has it 
benefited India ? Major Basil unhesitatingly 
answers, Ho. He declares that it was of a nature 
to “degrade the Indian people. It gave inseenrity 
to life and property and encouraged corruption 
and litigation. ..It showed its framer to have been 
swayed by no consideration or motive of philan- 
thropy or altiuism toward the people of India but 
solely by regard for the interests of England... 
In no other civilized country are offenders so 
severely pimished as they are in India under this 
Code. The principle underlying the law is — once 
a jail-bird, always a jail-bird. There is an attempt 
to outcast the criminal from society, and no idea 
of reclaiming him as a citizen. The Code is like 
an iron machine whose business is to forge 
fetters for the Indian. It tends to depress him 
in spirit, and make him less than a man." And 
what wonder ? framed as it was by a stranger, 
who blew almost nothing of India, and who 
looked down with ill-concealed contempt upon its 
civilization and its people I 

Mr. Jolm Dickinson, in his book, “Government 
of India Under a Bureaucracy,” describes the kind 
of legal system set up by the British and the 
results which it produced. He says: 
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“IVe, the English, ignomntiv assumed that tlie ancient,,:, 
iong'-flvilized pcnple of India were a race of • barbarians 
viio had riover known what justice was until wc came 
among* them, and that the best thinf we could do for 
them was to upset all their institutions- .as ' fast: as ■' wO: , 
could, a])d among others tlieir judicial system, and give 
tiiem instead a copy of our legal models at home (in 

England) Even if the technical system of Enghsli 

law had worked well at home (as in many respects it 
did not), it would have been the gimsest political empiii- 
cism to force it on a people so different from ourselves 
as every Oriental people are : - and tlie reader may 
conceive the irreparable niiscliie! it has done in India. 

Long before we knew anything of India, native 

society there had been characterized by some peculiar 
and excellent institutions, prominent among tlieiii a 
municipal organizaiion, providing a most efficient police 
for the administratioTi of criminal law, while the civil 
law was worked by a simple process of arbitration, which 
either pr'A'enied litigation, or else insured prompt and , 
subsffintial justice^ to the litigants* -Instead of their own / 
simple and rational mode of dispensing justice, we Iiavel 
given the Indian people an obscure, complicated, pedantirf 
sys1e(n of English law, full of artificial tcclinicalilies,* 
which disable the candidates for justice from any longer 
pleading their own eaiise, and force tlieni to have 
roeoursG to a swarm of attorneys and special pleaders, 
by means of whicli tlieir expenses are greatly increased 
and tlio ends of justice are defeated.’^* 

Since Macaulay’s day there have been some 
changes in the code which he framed, though 
they have not been great. Let us examine with 
some care the law and law practice of India as 
they exist to-day, to see whether they promote 
justice to the extent claimed by the friends of 
British rule,— to such an extent as justifies that 
rule. 

1. A very serious evil w^hich confronts iis at 
the very outset — one which is recognized by the 

‘'Government of India under a Bureaucracy,” by 
Jojin Dickinson, M. E. A. S., E. R. G. S., pp. 41 to 47. 
London, 1853. Allahabad, India, : 1925 : 
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entire Indian people and by many Engiishnien— 
is the union of executiYe and jiidiciai functions 
in the same ' official In all the ' lo^Ye^ Indian 
coimts we find this unreasonable, this uncivilized 
union existing. The Indian people have protested 
against it from the beginning, as a source of 
inevitable and perpetaal injustices. But it still 
continues. Tiiink of a legal system being main- 
tained in any civilized country, in which the judge 
and the prosecutor are the same man ! Englishmen 
look back with shame upon the infamous ‘‘Star 
^Chamber’’ Court of Charles 1. In wffiat did the 
infamy of that court consist ? Primarily^ hi the 
same practice wMch England maintains in India 
of uniting the accuser and the judge in the same 
person. 

2. It is claimed, and seemingly on good ground, 
that a serious cause of injustice m connection with 
Indian law practice, is the fact that so many of 
the judges are foreigners (generally Englishmen), 
who ham so little acquaintance with the Indian 
people. It is true that the G overnment has the 
wisdom and fairness to appoint some Indian 
judges ; but not enough. Indeed, it is a question 
whether all judges who try Indian CMses should 
not be Indians. The reason why is plain. In the 
very nature of things Indian judges have an 
enormous advantage in such cases over Englislimeii 
or any otlier foreigners, because they know the 
vernaculars, the habits, the customs, the psychology, 
of the people, whicii foreigners and strangers do 
not and cannot. This knowledge saves them from 
numerous blunders and injustices which foreign 
judges camiot avoid falluig into. And yet the 
Government insists in filling a large proportion 
of the judicial positions of most importance with 
Englishmen. 

Nor is this all. Englishmen are often appoint- 
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ed judges actually who have no knowledge of 
law, (uiy la.w,~who had not studied law in Eng- 
land before they left there, and -who have received 

no legal tTainiiig in India. To this ignorance of 

law, add tiieir too common ignorance of the 
customs, the habits and tlio very languages of tlie 
people, and it is easy to see how well qiialilied 
they are to be adniinistators of justice. 

Not are these ignorant Englishmen appointed 
because there are no better men, no legally 
trained Indians, available. Usually there is no 

lack of Indians, of quite as much ability as the 

En gl i s h in e n, — I nd i ans wdio have regularly stu died 
la^v, taking university degrees either in England 
or India, and who, also, in many eases, have 
actually had years of active legal practice. But 
no! the positions must be given to Englishmen 
because they are Englishmen. 

3. One of the confessedly grave evils of Indian 
law is its cost to the people. The Indian people are 
so ]}Oor that tiiey ought, to have the simplest and least 
expensive possible method of settling their difficulties 
and obtaining legal justice. This, to a consider- 
able degiee, they had in the old days befoie the 
Britisl] obtained mastery of the country. India is a 
land of Tillages. Before the British appeared on the 
scene, in every village there' existed a Fnnehayat 
or Village Council, usually consisting of five of 
the leading and most trusted men, who managed 
the public affairs of the community, legal 
and otiier. These village PaneJmyatSy existing in 
all parts of tlio land, served as courts, aiways 
close at iiand, available to everybody, in which 
nearly all the legal difficulties of the people -were 
settled, settled quickly, with a high degree of 
justice, and with the very minimum of expense. 
It seems hardly possible to conceive of a legal 
system more simple, more practical or in any wmy 
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better than this. But the British, when they earn e, in 
their contempt for eyerything Indian, and their 
arrogant assumption of the superiority of every- 
thing English, and with them determination to 
get all power into their own hands, even in the 
management of the small affairs of the villages 
destroyed tliose tinie-honored Pmichmjais, and set 
up, to take their place in legal matters, as we 
have seen, an elaborate, cumbrous, foreign system 
of laws, courts, judges, lawyers (solicitors, barristers 
pleaders, attorneys and the rest) which the people 
could understand only with the greatest difiieulty 
which has led to endless delays and needless 
litigations, which has failed in justice fai' oftener 
than did the simple Fanehayat system, and which 
has involved expenses so great as to be ruinous 
to thousands. 

lh\ W. M. Toitgiis, IL P., in his book, ‘’Empire 
in Asia'’ (pp. 100-103), says: 

“In most parts of Lidia the village eoinmimily, from 
time out of mind, has boon the unity of social, industrial 
and political existence. The \i.llage and its common 
interests and. affairs liavo been ruled over by a council 
of Elders, always representative in character, who, wiien 
any dispute arose, declared what was the customary 

law In all Indian villages ^ there was a 

regniaiiy constituted municipality, by which its atlairs, 
both of revenue and police, were administered, and 
which exercised magisterial and judicial aidhorify- . . . 
Biibordination to authority, the security of r)roperty, 
the maintenance of local order, the vindication of charac- 
ter, the vsafety of life, all depended on tlie action of 
these nerves and sinews of the judiciary system. To 
maim or paralyze such a system, reticulated minutely 
through the whole frame of society, and working 
vsilently and effectively everywhere, as the Ihitisli liave 
done, may well be deemed a policy which iiotliing but 
the arrogance of conquest could have di(.‘tated. "Yet 
these municipal institutions were rudely disrcgardcfl or 
uprooted by the new system of a foreign administration. 
Instead of the native Pamhayat, there was establi,'-lied 
the foreign arbitrary judge ;; instead of men being tried. 
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'When accused, by an elective jury of their fellow- 
citizens, they must go before a stranger, -who could not, 
if lie would, know half what every judge should know 
of the men and filings to be dealt with. Instead of 
confidence, there was distrust ; instead of calm, popular, 
nncpiestioned justice, there was substituted necessarily 
imperfect inq.uiry, hopelessly puzzled intelligence, the 
arbitration of foreign officials guessing at the facts 
through interpreters, and stumbling over habits and 
usage Avliicii it must take a life-time to learn, but Avliich 
BYory ^ native juryman or elder , could recall without 
hesitation. No Avise or just historian can note these 
things Avithout AAnnder and condemnation.” 

Sir Henry Cotton -in his book “Noaa^ India,” p. 
170 (see also pp. 141-143), says : 

“The people of India possess an instinctive capacity 
for local self-government. In the past (beiore the British 
came) the inhabitants of an Indian vilJage under their 
own leaders formed a sort of petty republic, the affairs 
of Avhicli Avere managed by liereditary officers, any unlit 
person being set aside by popular judgment in faA^or of 
a more acceptable member of his family. It is by reason 
of tlie British administration, only, that the popular 
authority of the village lieadman has been vSapped, and 
the judicial pOAver of the Panehayat, or Committee of 
Eive, lias been subAmrted. A costly and mechanical 
centralization lias taken the place of the former system of 
local self-government and local arbitration.” 

Within the past few years, not a few 
Englishmen themselves liaAm come to realize how 
great a blunder on the part of the Government 
and lioAv great a loss to India, the destraction of 
the Panchayats has been, and haA^e done so far 
as to discuss the question of their restoration. 
But there does not seem much prospect of any- 
thing being achieved, for no one seems able to 
point out hoAv they can be adapted to, or made 
to fit in Avith, the established alien British legal 
system, AAiiich, Avith its complicated procedures, 
its delays and its autocratic spirit, is so far renidwed 
from the simplicity, the quick efficiency and the 
democratic spirit of the Panchayats, 
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4. The gravest charge of all against the Britisli 
legal system in India, remains yet to be nieiitioned. 
It'is that of partiality, favoritism, toward Europeans, 
especially Englishmen, resulting in serious and 
widespread injustice to the Indian people. In 
other words, the charge is widely made tliat 
wdiHe the courts are conceded to ronde]*, 
as a rule, satisfactory justice, as between Europe- 
ans and Europeans, and generally a considerable 
degree of justice between Indians and Indians, the 
case is wholly different between Englishmen and 
Indians. Here, it is averred, there is no certainty, 
and seldom even probability, of justice; indeed, 
here it is declared there is almost absolute ccn- 
tainty of injustice. 

This charge is denied by many Englishmen, if 
not by most But by some it is admitted; and 
it is so generally and so strongly affirmed by Indians 
that it cannot be ignored. 

The truth is, the evidences are simply number- 
less, coming from sources many of vdiieh are tlie 
most reliable possible, that injustices on this 
score are occuiTing constantly and practically 
everywhere in India, that often they are cruel and 
bitter in the extreme, and that no Indian anywiiero 
is secime from them. Crimes committed by 
Indians against Europeans are always punished 
with great severity, often with penalties far, far 
beyond those inflicted upon Europeans under like 
conditions. On the otlier Jumcl, crimes etnnmitfx^d 
by Europeans against Indians are always punished 
in the lightest manner possible, often so inadi^- 
quately as to attract public attenti<m nml con- 
stitute a scandal. The testimony of one European is 
often given more weight in a court than that allowed 
to any number of Indians — Indians of tlu> most 
unimpeachable character. In eases of dis])ute or 
doubt between an Englishman and an Indian the 
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Englishman practically always gets the benefit of 
the doubt. Trials by jury are denied to Indians 
under conditions in which they are allowed in 
cases of gravity to Europeans.* Great numbers of 
cases are reported of torture inflicted upon 
Indians by police to compel them to testify as the 
British desire. Numerous Indians, including tlie 
most eminent and honored in the land, are 
arrested without warrant, and even without beingin- 
formedforwhat they are arrested, and are imprisoned 
without trial, or with only a scant trial in which 
they are not allowed to have witnesses or 
counsel. 

Eegarding these matters I cite a few testimonies ; 
space does not allow me to give more. 

Sa3^s a prominent Calcutta daily: 

“No man in this coimtTy can Imock an Engiishinan 
down without promptly being arrested and sent to jail. 
But an Englishman may Imock a dozen Indians dovn 
and go scot-free. If the Indian attempts to defend 
himself against his British assailant, the officer is on 
him in no time, and he goes to jail for a heavy 
sentence.” 

Says a Bombay daily : 

“A European kicks his seivant to death. The local 
magistrate finds liini guilty of simple assault and fines 
him one pound, six shilhngs and eight pence. An 
appeal to the Bombay High Court increases the sentence 
to nine months’ imprisomnent.” 

As I write there lies before me an Indian 
paper from one of the large interior cities, 
containing an article entitled, “How Justice is 


* The Indian Criminal Code makes many invidious 
discriminations against the native Indian and in favor 
of the European. One is, it refuses to Indians the right 
of appeal in summary convictions -where it is allovud 
to Europeans. 
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Administered in Indian Law Courts,” which gives 
a list of a dozen or so specific cases of crimes 
committed by Englishmen against Indians, most 
of them crimes against life, in which no adequate 
or just punishment is meted out to the perpetra- 
tors. I cite three or four as illustrations. In one 
case, the editor of a goyernnient peiiodical in the 
Punjab shoots his servant for some alleged ofleiice, 
and is sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
a fine of 200 rupees {|67). In another case a 
European overseer in a jute iiiill assaults a 
worker, causing his death, and is ordered by the 
Court to pay a fine of the sum just mentioned, 
and undergo one month’s iniprisoninent In 
another, an Englishman lacks a sweepei*, rupturing 
his spleen, which results in his death, aiid is 
ordered to pay a fine of 50 rupees with no 

imprisonment In still another case, an Indian is 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment for 
attempting to rape an Englishwoman, wliile in 
the same province an Enghshnian who gags and 
rapes a Hindu girl of eighteen, is acquitted, with 
no punishment at all. The writer of the article 
emphatically affirms that always, if the criminal 
is an Englishman, excuses are found for acquittal 
or making the penalty light. Even in cases of 
taking of life, palliating circumstances are found 
which prevent the crime from being called murder, 
and therefore which save the Englishman from 
hanging, or from any punisimient such as wmuld 
be meted out if the crime had been committed 
by an Indian against a Euiupean. 

In November, 1923, some British soldiers who 
had been out fox-hunting near the village of 
Lohagaon, in the vicinity of Poona, fell into an 
altercation with the villagers, -when one of the 
villagers was shot dead by a soldier named 
Walker. The soldier ivas tiled by the Sessions 
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Court before European jurors and British judges, 
and acquitted. Mr. N. G. Kelkar, President of the 
Poona City Municipality and Editor of the weekly 
Xemr?’, commented editorially in his paper as 
follows : 

“Such farces of trials of Europeans accused of crimes 
against Indians are not new among us. They date back 
to the times of Warren Hastings. The thing to bo most 
regretted is that with such things taking place before 
their very eyes there are persons who keep singing the 
praise of British justice. By good rights a pillar ought 
to be erected at Lohagaon having engraved on it the 
full detahs of tliis case, as a memorial shovdng what 
valoe is attached to the lives of Indians under British 
rule.” 

Mr. A. C. MoEumdar, in an article in the 
Indian JVo 7 ld of Eehruary-March, 1909 (pp. 183-4), 
gives the view of this whole matter ■which he 
declares almost universally prevails in India. He 
says in substance (I condense) : Britisli justice 
is asserted as the strongest justification for 
British rule in India. But this claim of justice 
receives repeated shocks from the numerous ins- 
tances occurring among us of assaults and muiders 
of Indians and violations of Indian women, which 
either receive no punisliment at all or else punish- 
ment so light as to be hardly better than a farce. 
If the life of an Englishman is taken by an Indian, 
even when there are many extenuating circums- 
tances, no mercy is shown; -with almost absolute 
certainty the Indian must pay with his life. But 
when the committer of the crime is an Englishman 
and the victim is an Indian, the situation is 
entirely different. Under no conditions must an 
Englishman be hanged or shot for anything he does 
to a native of the country. A small fine or a 
short imprisonment, or in extreme cases both, are 
the most that he must ever be allowed to suffer. 
Our British-administered courts, continues Mr* 
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Mozmiidar, seem usually to “value Indiun lives at 
from fifty to a hundred rupees (from seventeen to 
tliirty-tiiree dollars) each.” In cases where an 
EngMshwonian is insulted no penalty is too severe. 
But not so when the victim is an Indian 
woman. 

“There are dozens of cases in Avliich Indian husbands 
and fathers have been compelled to submit in utter 
despair, without any legal recoiu’se to the grossest out- 
rages committed on their wives and daughters, in tea- 
gardens, on board steamers, in railway carriages and 
stations, and in the ^vicinity of military encampments, 
where the helpless victims have either died, or preferring 
death to dishonor, have conimi.tted suicide. With the 
exception of one solitary instance, no serious notice lias 
ever been taken (so far as I have laiovm or have been 
able to learn) of these abominable crimes, which go on 
unchecked, embittering public feelings.” 

In the Allahabad Independent^ under date of 
October 7, 1920, Mr. Motilal JS^ehru, a man of the 
highest standing, President of the Indian National 
Congress in 1919, a lawyer who had had a practice 
of 37 years in the law courts of India , publishes 
an article in which he says : 

“Coming to the courts of India, we all know what 
kind of justice is to be expected in criminal matters 
under the special procedme prescribed for the trial of 
Europeans. During the last 150 yeai'S every Indian who 
has met vtitli death at the hands of a European has 
■either had an enlarged spleen or his death lias tinned 
out to be the result of puiu ‘accident.’ There has not 
^ been a single case, so far as I am awaio, of murder pure 
■and simple.” 

In other words, a “special procedure” is ])ro- 
vided “for the trial of Eui'opeans” so that they 
may have special favor shovui them as superior 
persons, and not be subject to the penalties that 
would be pronounced against them if tliey were 
Indians, And as a result, dinting a century and a 
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lulif of British rule not a single Englishman, so fai" 
as Mr. ISTehrn is aware, has ever been indicted 
''for murder pure and simple”; but in eve^ case, 
the excuse has been found that the victim had 
some kind of bodily infirmity which caused his 
death, or that his death was the 'result of pure 
accident.”' ■ ^ 

Sir Henry Cotton, in liis book "New India” 
(p. 57), slightly differs from Pandit Nehim; he has 
information of two cases in Avhich Europeans have 
been punished with death for murdering Indians. 
He says: 

‘'Assauhs on natives of India byEuropeaiis have always 
lieeii of freciiient occurrence, with sometimes fatal 
consequences. The trial ol these cases, in wliieli English- 
men are tried by English juries, too often results in a 
faffiire of justice not failing short of judicial scandal. 
During the past half century there have been only two 
eases i]i wliieh capital punishment has been inllicted 
on an Emepean for the murdei* of a native, and in both. 
these cases no stone was left unturned by Anglo-Indians 
to obhiin a reversal of the sentence, . , , If a tea- 
planter (British) is diarged with an outmgeous assault 
nX)oii a helpless coolie, he is tried by a jui’y of (British) 
tea-planters, whose natural bias is in his favor: but if, in. 
any circumstames. a conviction slioiild ensue, the whole 
volume of Eiiglisii opinion finds oxprewssion in denouncing- 
the verdict the anglo-lndian newspapers add fuel to the 
flame and give fi*ee vent to this protest in their columns, 
public subscriptions are mised to pay the expenses of the 
culprit, and influentially signed memorials are addressed 
to tlie Government praying for his i-eicase. An Anglo- 
Indian Defense Association has been organised in Calcutta 
for the express purpose of defending vsuch aises. A 
paragraph is published in the news])ape]*s headed, ‘A 
Planter in. Trouble.’ and fortlivdth all the tlocxl-gates of 
passion and picjudieo are let hx)se ” 

There is a tradition, an understanding, firmly 
fixed ill the minds of the British in India to the 
effect that tlie British must never give in to tiie 


Sir Ilenry Cotton, '‘New India,'' pii. 57, 5S. 
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Indians—that in the case of any crime alleged to 
have been committed by an Englishman- against a 
' nati.ve,” the Englishman is probably innocent, or, if 
proved to be guilty, must either go free on some legal 
technicality, or at least must escape with only a 
nominal punishment. This understanding is so deeply 
ingrained in the British mind in India, tiiat Lord 
Curzon, when Ticeroy, actually came near being 
‘liooted and pelted out of Calcutta.” if not driven 
out of India, because, as Ms Mstorian says, in the 
case of an Englishman who had beaten a coolie to 
death, he, the Viceroy, had insisted on a trial ^ and 
a penalty which had in them some real justice — 
which were more than farces enacted to shield the 
British crimmal. 

I give two more testimonies. 

Says Mrs. Annie Besant, President of the 
Theosophical Societies of India: 

‘It is argued that Great Britain has bestowed upon 
India justice and good government. She has been just 
in qiiaiTels in which Euinpeans had no concern ; but in 
matters between Europeans and Indians slie has shown, 
and stiU shows, the greatest injustice.’''^' 

Says Mr. S. R. "Wagel, the eminent Indian 
Economist : 

“The courts of justice in India are reasonably good 
so long as the dispute is between Indian and Indian. 
But when it is a political case, or when it is a dispute 
between an Indian and an Englishman, there is no justice 
at all in nine cases out of ten.’’t 

Says Mahatma Gandhi : 

‘;in ninety-ime cases out of a hundred justice is 
donied to Indians as against Europeans in the courts of 
India. This is not an exaggerated picture. It is the ex- 


May 11, 1924. 

t Lettei: in New York Times, October 30, 1015. 
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poiienfC of almost ovoi’y IndiMi who has over had any- 
thing to do with such cases.”* 

In the face of such facts and testimonies as 
the above, is there any conclusion but one that 
ciin possibly bo drawn by intelligent and fair- 
minded men, regarding British legal “Justice’ in 
India, and the claim that it is of so high a 
ciiaracter as to justify Britisli rule V 

Let no one understand anytliing stud in this 
chapter to mean a denial tiiat Englishmen generall5% 
love justice, care for justice, desire to be just. 
It is not questioned that in England, and among 
Euro])ean peoples— indeed, among peoples everj'- 
wbere )vbo are free and of their own race, they 
are probablv as just as any men in the world. 
The trouble in India is in the conditions under 
which they are placed. They are a part of a great 
system of injustice; how then can they he 
'iHie situation changes their psychology, then- 
moral standards, for the time being their very 
nature, and makes them unjust. It is well-known 
that, in domestic slavery, the slave ma.sters, how- 
ever ju.st they may be in their dealings among 
themselves mid among their equals, can never be 
ilopended on for justice to their slaves. A race 
eminently just among its own people, is often 
shamefully unjust in its conduct toward a race 
which it regards as inferior, especially if it has 
that race under its domination. Here is the ex- 
planation of British injustice in India. The British 
have undertaken a great unjust job, that of 
T illin g another nation without its consent. In 
the verv nature of things such a job cannot 
be done without constant injustice. Eebel 
again-st tlie thought as much as they may, and 

* (Quotation from Ids address made at his ti-ial, Marcli, 
18, 1922. 
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some of them do rebel against it, they simply 
mmt make nnjust laws. Unjust ends necessitate* 
imjust means. The trouble is in the job. This 
means that the chief blame should be placed, not 
upon the Englishmen in India who made the 
unjust laws (though they should be regarded as 
by no means wholly blameless), but upon thf* 
infinitely unjust system of foreign domination 
existing in India with which they have allied 
themselves, and before all and above all upon the 
nation which, in the light of this twentieth cen- 
tury, and in disregard of the constant protest of 
the Indian people, maintams this barbarous domi- 
nation. 

Where is the remedy for India’s legal injustices ? 
There is none so long as she is ruled by aliens. 


C’ltAPTBR IX 


THE KIND GF "PEACE" BRITAIN HAS 
GIVEN INDIA 

(IMms Pax-BHfanuit-aJ 

T’here lies before me as I write an old number 
of The Atlantic Monihly, dated June, 1908, 
containing an article, by Mr. J. M. Hiibbard, on 
British Rule in India, in which I find, among 
much else of a similar nature, the following state- 
ment regarding the great blessing of peace which 
the Indian people were alleged to enjoy a.s the 
result of tiie conquest and government of their 
country by fireat Britain. Says litr. Hubbard : 

“India is enjoying peace wliich_ has not been _dis- 
tiu'bed for 50 years; a peace which is not that maantaaned 
by force of arms, but which arises from pm-e content 
inent. Nowhere else in the _world is there such (ontent- 
inent by people under a foreign yoke.” 

At the very time this article appeared, India 
was seething with discontent ; all Bengal was 
boiling with excitement and indignation over 
Lord Curzon's partition of the province; bombs 
were being thrown; there were arrests without 
warrant and imprisonments on every hand, and 
Lajpat Rai, because he had presumed to plead for 
a place for India in the Empire like that of 
Canada, had been seized and hurried away to 
imprisonment in Burma. 

I call attention to these statements of Mr. 
Hubbai'd because similaj utterances have been 
coming to us in great numbers for fifty years, all 
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praising Great Britaia's so-called Pax-Britaimien 
in India. Indeed, nothing is urged oftener to-day 
in justification of British nile thei’e than tho 
claim that the rale has rescued tiio trdian peoph' 
from perpetual war’s and bloodshed, and gi\'en 
them the great blessing of peace, such peace as 
they had not known for ccutm’ies, if ever. 

Is tho claim ti’uc? Was India a scene of 
perpetual conflict before the British came? Did 
Britain come bringing peace — sirch peace, such 
reseire from war and bloodshed, such security, 
and therefore such contentment, as has justified 
her in the past and as justifies her to-day in 
robbing the Indian people of their freedom and 
holding them in forced bondage? 

If Britain brought peace to India, was it peace 
only after forcing on her long and terrible -wars, 
war’s of conquest, wars bloodier than any she had 
ever known? 

And if the British gave India interml peaci!, 
did they give her also cxtertuil peace ? Or did 
they force upon her participation in foreign wavs 
almost without number, wliicii cost her the blood 
of hundreds of thousands of her sons ? 

Still fur-ther. What was the nature of tl)c 
internal peace, such as it was, which they gave 
India ? Was it of a kind which meant happiness, 
health, strength, samtation of the country, freedom 
of the people, prosperity of the people ? Or was 
it a peace which meant foreign exploitation of 
the country, neglect of education, neglect of 
sanitation, impoverishment and starvation of tlio 
people, loss of national freedom, enslavement 
4 and degradation of the nation? 

Not all kinds of peace are better than war. Has 
tho so-called peace which Britain has given India 
been better than war? Or has it been, as many 
Indians and not a few Englislmien believe, worse 
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than any wars that India had ever known before 
the British came? 

Let ns see just what ai*e the facts ? 

First, as to the condition of India before .the, 
British made their advent Was that condition 

one of such w'ar and bloodshed as the Britisli 

represent 

So far as we can learn from the best historical 
records w'c possess, India, during most of its 
history before the British came, was more peaceful 
than Europe. For more than twxdve hundred 

years — fi*om the third or fourtli century B, C. 
to the tenth A. 13. — its leading religion was 

Buddhism, and, as is well known, Buddhism has 
taugiit i>eaee iiioro strongly and secured it among 
its followers more effectively, during all its history, 
tluni has any other great reiigioiis faith known to 
tlie world. 

At the time the British made their a})pearance 
in India there was unusual tumult. The great 
Mogul Empire ndiicij had been tlie ruling po^ver 
for several conturies was just breaking up. That, of 
course, caused, for a period, * much conflict and 
bloodshed. Tiio British took advantage of that, and 
by slirewdly and often shamelessly taking tiie 
paid of one native state or one warring faction 
against another state or faction, secured such a 
footliold in the land as otherwise they could not 
have obtained. From this beginning they xnished 
on their conquests, by the use of much the same 
arts, until tliey have obtained supremacy every- 
Tvhere. But it cannot be too strongly affirmed 
tiiat much of the time before the British came, 
India was better fitted to teach peace to Europe^ 
than any European nation was to teach peace'* 
to her. 

It is true tliat from time to time in its past 
history India had had wars on a mote or less exten- 
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Hive scale between states or provinces oj' cities ui- 
native princes, snch like the wars during- 
the Middle Ages between the states and dukedoms 
and princes of Germany and France and Italy 
and England, and occasionally she had suffered 
more or less serious raids from outside like the 
cruel border raids of Scotland, with at long- 
intervals a temporary great and devastating raid 
such as that of Nadir Shah. But never, in all 
her history, had she experienced any wars invol- 
ving such vast destruction of life and property 
as the Thirty Years War of Germany, or the 
wars of Napoleon, or even the Civil War in the 
United States ; and as to the Great War in 
Europe of 1914 to 1918, she had never known 
anything in any way to be compared with that. 

Indeed, the bloodiest wars India has experi- 
enced in modem times, if not in all her Mstory, 
have been those which the British themselves 
forced upon her, — ^first those fought to conquer 
the country, lasting almo.st a century, and then, 
later, that connected with what the British call 
the “Mutiny” or “Sepoy Rebellion” but which 
the Indians call a “War for Independence.” Said 
the London Spectator of April 27, 1910 : “We 
took at least 100,000 Indian lives in the Mutiny.” 
But that was only one war and a very short one ; 
the number of Indian lives taken in the wars, 
and wars following wars of conquest, was many 
times greater, reaching into the millions. 

Sir George Otto Trevelyan, the British Msto- 
rian and Statesman, tells us in his book, 
“Cawnpore,” published in 1865, that the Britisli 
.soldiers in India had killed more of the Indian 
" people in a single year than the missionaries 
had converted in a century. 

The world has little conception of the amount 
of Indian blood shed in the long succession of 
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warrt waged by the BritiBh to subdue all the. 
different Indian people and states, — wars eon- 
tinning on for nearly a hnndred years, ^froni 
(.livens battle of Ai*cot in the Sonth, in 1751, to 
General 0 oughts battle of Onjrat in the North- 
west, in which the bravo Sikhs -were? finally 
ernsheti, in 184!h And it shonH not for moment 
be forgotten that on the part of the British these 
wars w^ere pure aggression— fought ^ to 
gain forcible possession of a country to which 
they had no right ; ’whereas on the part of the 
Indians, they were all patriotic wars, fought 
against invaders, fought to retain control of their 
own . land.. 

British historians of India, desiring to justify 
tiieir eoiintiy before the world for conquering 
a giTat civilized nation and holding it in subjec- 
tion, are wont to pass lightly over the terribly 
sanguinary charactci* of these wars. Says 
Dickinson : 

“Wo {the [British) ae(*ustomed to (‘onsider the 
battle of Waterloo, ))ne of the most sanguinaiy ever 
fought; yet the losses in some of our Indian battles of 
conquest were at)out double' the loss at Waterloo. The 
loss in our Sutlej battles in 1H46 Viras miieli more sevens 
than that of \Vhitcri<x}.” 

Does it beconu’: a nation, which, on coming 
to India, proceeded for a hundred years to pom* 
out India’s blood in such torrents, to boast of 
bringing her peace ? 

But not only did Great Britain shed rivers of 
Indian blood in conquering the country and later 
in putting down the so-called ‘"Mutiny” of 1858 ; 
but from the %^ery first until the present time 
she has all the while compelled (virtually com- 
pelled) Indians in large numbers to serve in her 
airmies, in carrying on waare largely of aggression 
and conquest many of them on borders of India, 
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against neig’liboriiig peoples, to gain posscssiun 
of their temtory, and others in distant lands to 
enlarge or strengthen the British Empire there. 

Notice first the almost coiitinnoiis nearer wars 
which the British ha¥e fought (or forced theii* 
Indian soldiers to fight) along the borders of 
India to conquer contiguous peoples so as to annex 
their lands. 

I wonder if my readers are acquainted with 
John Morley’s description of the way in which 
Great Britain, during all her history in India, 
has been constanly encroaching on her neighbors. 
Not only is it very illnininatiiig, but it is especial- 
ly interesting as coming from one wlio for some 
years was the Secretary of State for; India in the 
British Cabinet He calls it ‘"The Bake’s 
Progress.’' 

Writes Moiiey : 

‘Pirst, you push on into territories where you have 
no business to be, and where you had promised not to go : 
secondly, your intiusion provokes resentment, and 
resentment means resistance : thirdly, you instantly cry 
out that the people are rebellious and that their act is 
rebellion (tliis in spite of your own assurance that you 
have no intention of setting u}) a permanent sovereignty 
over* them) ; fourthly, you send a force to stamp out the 
mbeUion; and fifthly, having spread bloodshed confusion 
and anarchy, you declare, with liands uplifted to thr^ 
heavens, that moral reasons force you to stay, for if you 
were to leave, this tenitory would be left in a condition 
which no civilized power could contemplate vdtli equani- 
mity or with composure. These are the five stages of tlu^ 
Bake’s Pi-ogress.” 

In other words, these are the steps by which 
Great Britain has insidiously and persistently 
extended the bounds of her Indian Empire. 

A lurid light is thrown upon all tliis (that ivS, 
on the way Britain has given India peace) by a 
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J^aiiiameiitary Report made iti 1899 in the British 
House of Commons, on the demand of John 
Morloy, showing just how many of those border 
wai's there have in what localities and 

their (*xaet nature. The Parliamentary Report 
I'evealed the amazing fact that during the 19th 
century Great Britain actually carried on, in 
eoiinectioa with India, mainly on its borders, 

not fewer than one hundred and cleAmn (111) 

wars, raids, military expeditions and military 
campaigns. Think of the almost unbelievable 

number — neaiiy alh as Merely makes clear, 
wars and raids of pure aggression. Of course, 
more or l(?ss ])lausibie excuses or pretexts were 
always found to justify them, — a “‘quaiTelsome 
neigiihor," a ''dangerous neighbor,'’ a neighbor 
that had encroached upon India in some Avay and 
needed to he ‘punished,” the necessity for a 
“bettor” “more initionr’ or “scientific “boundary” 
or “frontier” for India, etc., etc. But rvith 
scarcely an exception, their real object was to 
gral) new tcriitory. 


Upon whom did Britain put the burden of 
carrying on these wars and campaigns — the burden 
of fighting those battles and shedding this blood V 
Mainly the Indians. And, A?hy not ? For w^as 
not Indian, blood cheaper than that of Englishmcm ? 
Blit Avas it a great Benefit to India, a great 
impiwement oAmr former conditions, for the Indian 
people to be thus saved from local conflicts such 
as they had formerly known — from local Avars, 
longer or shorter, of Indian States against 
Indian States and Indian Princes against Indian 
Princes,— and instead, to be compelled to lose 
their lives in these British Avars after A\"ars, and 
campaigns after campaigns, almost without ceasing, 
against neighboring peoples and nations, and all 
for the purpose of increasing the territory and 
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aogmentiQg the' power of their foreign, conquerors 
and masters ? ^ 

It will be illuminating if I give a list of the 
wars and campaigns, most of them on the borders 
of India but some of them far away carried on 
by Great Britain during the last half of the 
nineteenth centi^ (from 1859 to 1900), — campaigns 
and ware in which Indian troops were compelled 
to fight, in any cases to do the main fighting. 
The list, not quite complete, is as follows: 

Two wars in distant China, in 1860 and 
1900; the Bhutan war of 1864-65; the distant 
Abyssinian war of 1868; the Afghan war of 1878-79; 
after the massacre of the Kabul Mission, the Second 
Afghan war of 1879-80; the distant Egyptian war of 
1882 ; the Burmese war of 1885 ; ending in the 
annexation of Upper Burma in 1886 ; the military 
expedition to Sitana, 1858 ; on a small scale, and 
on a large scale (the Sitana Campaign) 1863; to 
Nepal and SikMm in 1859 ; to Sikldni in 1864 ; 
a serious struggle in the Northwest Frontier in 
1868 ; military expeditions against the Lushais in 
1871-72 ; against the Nagas in 1875 ; against the 
Afridis in 1877 ; against the Kampu Hill tribes 
in 1879 ; against the Wuziriz and Nagas in 1881 ; 
against the Akhas in 1884; a military expedition 


Says an Indian writer with biting sarcavsm : “Great 
Britain has always been gr^tly concerned to save the 
Indian people from themselves.. She loves them so much, 
she feels such a deep responsibility on them as their 
goardian and protector, that she can’t think of kiting 
them shed one another\$ blood. It is so much better 
that their blood should be shed by Christian Englishmen^ 
Commenting on this, an eminent British writer ' adds with 
sarcasm not less sharp, “This is a splendid moral 
view. It is unfortunate that the people of India are so 
steej^ in barbarism that they do not appreciate what a 
blessing it is to be killed by dmlized foreigners rather 
than hy one another” 
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to the Zhob valley in 1884 ; a second to the same 
valley in 1884 ; militaxy expeditions against 
Sikkim, against the Akazais {the Black Mountaiu 
expedition), and against the HiU Tribes of the 
Northeast in 1888-89 ; another Black Mountain 
military expedition in 1890 ; a third in 1892 ; 
a military expedition to Manipui’ in 1890 ; another 
military expedition against the Lnshais in 1891 ; 
one into the Miratzel Valley in 1891 ; the serious 
Tirali Campaign in which 40,000 men were 
engaged, in 1897-98 ; the militarj' expedition against 
the Maslmds in 1901 ; that against the Kabalta 
in 1902 ; th(i invasion of Tibet in 1904. To thase 
should be added the sending of Indian troops 
to distant Malta and Cyprus in 1878, and the 
(^xpenditurf! of some flO, 000,000 in militaij opera- 
tions to face what was described as the “Kussian 
Menace'’ in 1884. 

Let it be noted that this list, almost unbelievably 
long iis it is, includes none of Britain's wars 
or militai-y expeditions, some of them _ of 
h'lrge magnitude and importance in which Indian 
soldiers had part, occurring in the nineteenth 
century prcifious to the yenr 1859, nor, of course, 
does it include any of the wars fought by Creat 
Britain (largely with the aid of Indian troops) in 
the tn-entidh emttiry enlminating in the Great Wm’ 
of 1914 to 1918, in which the soldiers of India 
did remarkably effective (and sanguinary) fighting 
in Ifrance, Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia. But 
the list is sufficiently full to show how almost 
constantly Great Britain has been carrying on 
wai-s during all her Indian history — some of 
them to enlarge the boundaries of India and some 
in distant parts of the earth — all of them fought 
purely in the interest of the British Umpire, 
not one of them fought in the interest of the 
Initinv people, yet India's sons eompelled to 
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do a large part of tlm flglithig, suffer uig and 
dying P 

In view of all these rivers of blood which 
British rale has drawn from the veins of India's 
SOBS, we can well understand the lines -wraiift' 
from tlie anguished sotil of one of India’s gifted 
woman poets : 


“IjO, 1 have fimig to the East and the West 
Priceless treasuius tom from my breast, 

And yielded the sons of my stricken womb 
To die dnim-beats of England, the sabres of doom. 
Gathered like pearls in them alien graves, 

Sdent they sleep by the Persian waves; 

Scattered like shells on Egyptian sands 
They lie with pale brows and brave broken hands. 
They are strewn like blossoms mown down by chance 
On the blood-browm meadows of Eianders and France. 

. . ... . . . , 0, England! 0, World! 
Remember the blood of my slaughtered ones, 

Weep for my dead, my martyred sons.” t 


So much then for one side of the Pax-Britan- 
uiea whieii Great Britain has given India, a side 
which Britain persists in calling "peace,” but 
which India caUs very bloody and terrible wars. 

There is another side. Is it any better? lias 
it brought any more good, any less suffering, 
or any less loss ^ of life to the Indian people, than 
the crael war side has done. 

We liave already said, there are kinds of peace 
that are worse than -war. Has Britain given 
India such peace ? 

Practically all Indian authorities and also many 
eminent EngKshmen deny that India’s pax Britan- 
nica has been on the whole in the sum total of 

* In the light of such revelations as these, one can 
tojPy wonder^at the words of Richard Cobden : '‘We 

quarrelsoiileV 


warlae, bloody nSnon under Sio stm.”' 

Y' 'SKiisrsSu.'' 
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itri effects— any more a benefit to the Indian people 
than was the old pax-Bomam a benefit to the 
nations of the ancient Mediten-anean world. Why 
was not that Roman peace a good ? Because 
it was created by force. And therefore, as is now 
recognized, it was really a peace of helplessness, of 
emasculation ; a peace of nations reduced to such 
weakness, exhaustion and poverty, such los.s of 
men and rosoui’ces, such destruction of courage 
and liope, such physical, intellectual and moral 
decadence, that it was simply impo.ssible for them 
to tight longer, and they were, therefore, compelled 
to submit and become subjects and political slaves 
of Rome. Looked at superficially and as to its 
immediate and temporary effects, the prac-Rommia 
may have seemed a good. But looked at deeply, 
as we look at it to-day in the light of Iiiatory, 
it is seen to have been a terrible calamity. Instead 
of advancing the progress of the nations concerned 
it arrestiid their progress, probably for several 
centuries. 

Peace caused by intelligence, justice and good- ; 
will is always a good. It always tends to produce 
progress and civilization. But peace caused by 
force, by war, by destroying the ability of nations 
to fight, by reducing nations and peoples to such 
a degree of poveity, helplessness, emasculation : 
and despair that they cannot fight, — such a peace 
in the very nature of thirds is an evil — an evil 
far outweighing any seeming or superficial good ' 
that men may associate with it. 

It is in this light that intelligent students are 
more and more judging, and that future genera- 
tions will tvholly judge, the lauded pax-Britannim 
which by blood and slanghter, by all the horrors, 
ravages and destructions of war Great Britain 
has forced upon the Indian peoples. 

Just what kind of an India has Britain’s 
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lauded ‘'peace'.’ ■ produced ? The answer is seen in 
India’s %ck of schools and education, in her 
want of sanitation, in her unparalleled poveity 
(according to British higli authorities one-third 
of her population never knowing* what a full 
meal is) the untold millions of Indian nien, women 
and children who have died from famines, froin 
plague, cholera, fevers, influenz:a, malaria and 
other preventable diseases, who need not have died 
if the enormous sums of money wickedly spent by 
the Government for militaristic and imperialistic 
ends and needlessly paid to foreigners in the 
form of fat salaries and pensions, been expended 
for India’s good— for her prosperity, intelligence and 
health.- 

Says the Modem Remeio ot Calcutta (December, 
1920, p. 675) : 

“England eiaiins to have given India the benefits of 
"undisturbed peace.’ Our reply is : Wliat kind of poacc^ 
lias it been ? What has it brought to India ? Not onlj" 
has India’s blood been poured out in rivers at home and 
abroad, hut India to-day is poorer, more illiterate, more 
famine stricken, more aisease-ridden, and inhabited by a 
woi’se fed and physically weaker population than any 
civilized country in, these continents. During the many 
decades of this 'undisturbed peace’ which England has 
blessed us with, India has lost more of her population b^' 
death than any other equally populous area on the eardi 
even where', peacci has been most disturbed and wa]‘s 
worst.’,” 

Let me give some temble facts about the single 
matter- of birth and death-rates in India as com- 
pared with other lands. The averag’O annual death- 
rate in England is only 13 per 1,000 of the population 
and in the United States only 12 per 1,000. But 
in India it is from 24 to 25 per 1,000 or fully 
twice as great The average expectation of life 
(length of life) in England is 48 years, and in tfio 
United States 56 yeaa^. In impoverished India, 
if is only about one-half as long. 
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Who can estimate how many millions of nii- 
*i,eec3ssary deaths this . means armually ? And to 
this loss should he added^ as a British writer has 
pointed out, 

‘The in(3ideiit snftering of those who die, the widows 
and orphans and other dependetit ones left to siifer as 
the imilt of the death of heads of jEamilies. Also the IcBs 
of pftriiictivo energy, to the coiintryd*' ■ 

The high death-rate in India is sometimes 
attributed to eliniate and sometimes to malaria. But 
Lt Dunn, of the Indian Medical Service.', says this 
is incorrect. He declares that if the laws of health 
were regardiMi in India to the same extent as in 
England, and if the same proportion o.f public 
money was spent on sanitation, ' the death-rate 
in India w^ould he no larger than in England. He 
avers that one-lialf of the death-rate is preventable, 
being due to the want of public healtli provisions, 
and the ])oveity and staivation of the people. 

Consider malaria, wdiich causes mere suffering 
and larger numbers of deaths in India than any- 
thing (4se f'xcept ])overty and famine, Mr, Arnold 
Lupton, an Englishman who speaks with authority, 
says in Ids recent book, '‘Happy India:’’*^' 

“What a magnifitient country India would 1x3 jf only 
its malaria were alolishedl And A am quite cei*tain of 
tliis, that if instructions wem given to the engineers in 
the employ of the Kiitish Government in India to abolish 
malaria, and if tliey were allowed the rapiisite sums of 

money, they wtiuIu 8(X)P make a great change The 

fenks of the Panama Canal %vere made into a place that 
iould be visit(3d as a vsanatoriuni in consequence of tte 
successful effort of the American engineers in ehaige tt> 
abolish malaria; and the malaria of the Panama Canal 
wjis the deadliest kind the world has ever known • -df 
only the rulers of India could give their minds to those ^ 
iiiiestions which concern the lives and health and well- 
being of the Indian people, instead of vrasting their energies 
<jn other matters of no irnpoilanc^e, India might be made 
a Sanatorium.'® 

Indian Journal of Economies, Janimry, 1924. 
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A high medical official connected with tho 
British army in Bombay, who for 24 years had 
been in medical charge of extensive districts in 
various pai4s of India, told me in 1914 that the 
death-rate in India ought to be little or no 
higher than in England ; because, he declared, 
where proper sanitary regulations are observed, 
India is essentially as healthy a country to live 
in as England. Her high death-rate is preventable. 
It is caused by want of sanitation and public 
health regulations, bad water which the govern- 
ment should remedy, poverty and consequent 
starvation, and by the want of schools in which 
the laws of health can be taught to the children. 

In the face of all these various facts, if Ave 
are honest and fair-minded, how can we avoid 
asking the questions: How great a boon to 
India has Britain’s boasted ''pax Britanniea'^ been ? 
Even if Britain has saved India from the loss of some 
thousands or tens of thousands of lives in 
internal wai's, does that atone for or should it hide 
from our vieAv, the vastly greater number of 
Indian lives she has desfroyecl in her border and 
foreign wars, and above all, the uncounted 
millions Avho have perished at home from starva- 


Thirty or forty yeai*s ago, under Spanish rule, Cuba 
a tropical land like Southern India, liad a very Iiigh death- 
rate, and suftered from malaria, typhus-fever, cholera and 
other devastating epidemic diseases as much as India 
lias ever siiifered. But now, under self-government and 
proper sanitary regulations, aU iwS changed. Cuba’s death- 
rate has become nearly the lowest in the world, and the 
land has become one of the healthiest known. Sanitary 
engineers and medical autliorities tell, us ffiat exactly the 
same change can be wrought in India, if only the counfry 
c^n get a Government which vffil use the country’s 
levenues for sanitation, education and the good of the 
Indian people, instead of to promote the militaristic and 
imperialistic interests of foreign masters and to enrich 
a foreign nation. 
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tion, insanitation and disease for whose deaths 
sho is largely responsible ? 

Some years before Ms death, William Jennings 
Biyan made a Tisit to India to study conditions 
there. After his return, he wrote and published 
a pamphlet on British Rule and Its Results, in 
which he said: 

“The British liave confeixed some tenefite on India ; 
but they have extorted an enomons price for them. 
Wliile they liavc boasted of bringing pe^e to the hvmg 
they have led millimis to the peace of the gram. . 

Says Mahatma Gandhi, and no man weighs liis 
words' more carefully than he: 

“Tho kind of peace which British rule has brought to 
India, has iicen worse than war.'” 

As iias already been said, Rome liad lier 
Pax Romana. It was the prototj^e of England’s 
Pax Briiamiim in India. The historian J'acitus in 
describing that of Rome wrote the grim sentence, 
Soliftidinem fadunt, pacem appellant. Indian 
scholars employ this sentence of Tacitus to 
describe the work of the British iu India, 
translating it, “TImj ham made a graveyard, and 
they call it pence.'’’ 


CHIPTEK X. 


INDIA'S OPIUM CURSE WO ARE , 

RESPONSIBLE? 

India produces more opium tliau any othei^ 
country in the world. Roughly speaking, one-half 
of it is consumed at home and the other half is 
sold to other countries. That which goes out 
of India cannot be ‘considered here for want of 
space although it is a matter of very serious 
concern to the world as a whole; for wherever it 
goes it proves to be one of the most terrible 
evils with which humanity has to contend. 

Says an eminent American medical authority : 

The greatest menace that confronts the world to-day, 
next to war. is opium, and the effoits to overccine this 
menace will never succeed until opium production and 
opium traffic in India have been wiped out. India pro- 
duces about five times as much opium as is necessary to 
^supply the whole world with all the opium and deriva- 
tives needed for legitimate purposes, that is, needed foi* 
medical and scientific use>s,” 

Leaving out of consideration, tlien, the ev'il conse- 
quences of the Indian opium which is sold to 
other countries, let us see what are the effects of 
the large amount which is retained for consumption 
in Lidia itself. 


, ^ In justice to Great Britain, it should be stated that 
m 1926 the Government of India made the gmtiiymg 
announcement that it had decided to reduce the quantity 
of its sales of opium to foreign coutries by one-tenth each 
year,, beginning at once, winch would have the effect of 
brmgmg to an end in ten years the tenible evils which 
Indian opium has so long inflicted upon the outside 
world. This commendable measure, if carried out faithfullv. 
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AlthoHgli Todia produce so largo a quantity i 

«rf opium, it is not because the Indian people want I 

I to produce it Its prodnction and sale are purely ] 

government affairs, carried ^on for the purpose 
of revenue, against the will of the people. The 
i jimoiint of opium consumed in India is about ! 

i 1,780,000 pounds a year, provision for its sale | 

being made everywhere, through some 7,000 shops ^ 

licenced by the Government It is generally i 

taken in the form of pills, eaten by persons of 
‘ all ages--*much of it being given to babes. i 

It seems amazing that a goveniment claiming I 

f to be civilized and Christian can plan to obtain < 

^ revenue by selling to its people a poison such as 

opium is * declared by the highest British medical 
authorities b) be. What is its excuse? 

The excuse, the justification, which it puis i 

forward oftenor than any other and as its strongest i 

defense, is a report of an old Government Com- 
mission of 1895 which purports to describe the i 

condition of things existing in India at that time. * 
fn order to be as fair as possible and show the 
strongest case that the Government is able to 


wiU be of ineaieulabie benefit to many lands outside, of 
India. But the question at oiicjo arises, sharply and pain- 
fully : Why is India itself discriminated agmnst ? Why 
is not the sfime reduction to be made early in the quan- 
tity of opium to be sold at home, so that in ten years 
the |)eo])ie of India, as well as those of foreign lands, 
may be relieved from the eiuse which lias rested on them 
so long ? Are they not as worthy of protection as the 
people' of other (^oirntries ? Is not the British Government 
of India under as much obligation to the people it rules 
and of whom it claims to be the “'guardian^’ as to 
foreign peoples? The attention of lovers of justice 
everywhere should be called to this amazing and wholly 
imwarranted discrimination made by Great Britain against 
the Indian people. 

This Commission wm appointed in 189S, but it did 
not make its rei:>oi*t until 1895. 
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make out for its opium policy, we will quote 
that Report at some length. Says that document 
(we condense) : 

The opium Imbit m a vice scarcely exists in India. 
—Opium is extensively used for non-medical and 
cjuasi-medical purpose, in some eases ^yi^ll benefit, and, 
for the most part without iniuiTOus consequences..— 
It is not necessary that the ^ growtli of the poppy and tin* 
manufe-ctiu-e and sale of opium in British India sliould 

be prohibited except for medical pmi)oses .Inherited 

experience has taught the people of India discretion in 
the use of the drug, and its misuse is a negligible featiue 

of Indian life. The great majority of Indian opium 

eaters are not slaves to the habit. They take small doses 
as required and can and do give iq) the allowance when 

the need of it is past Opium is the commonest and 

most trt^sured of household remedies accessible to the 
people. It is taken to avert or lessen fatigue; as a 
specific in bowel complaints as a prophylactic against 
malaria, to lessen the quantity of sugar in diabetics, and 

geneially to allay pain in sufferers of all ages The 

use of opium in small quantities is one of the most 
imporhmt aids in the treatment of cliilcben’s sufferings, 
.••to prevent the sale of opium except imder regular medi- 
cal prescription would be a mockery; to many millions 
it would be sheer inhumanity.” 

Here we have the British Indian Government’s 
defense of its opium policy, tlve strongest that 
it offers, or is able to offer. 

Before proceeding to give the other side, the 
side against opium, the side of the Indian people 
as distinguished from that of their foreign 
masters, the side of progress and reform, the side 
of that large and growing body of men and 
women in all lands who are opening them eyes 
to the terrible curse which opium is, whenever 
it is used for other than strictly medicinal piii- 
poses,— before proceeding to that, several obser- 
vations should be made regarding the character 
of this particular Report winch Great Britain is 
puttiiig forward so prommently and relying upon 
so confidently as a justification of its practice 
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of selling to the Indian people practically unlimi- 
ted quantities of the most insidious and aangerous 
poison known to the modern world. We. say 

“practically unlimited quantities,” because, although 
there are “government regulations” connected witn 
the selling, they are of such a nature as to accomplish 
little else than to give government approval ana 
respectabilitv to the sales ; their linuting eftw ■ 
is really nil ; they leave the situation such that 
any one by a little efloiir-by conforming to the 
government’s “regulations can obtiun practica y 
any amount of opium he may desire. Indeed, 
why should anybody expect the government to 
make regulations ready to limit sales .r' it is 
sales that it wants ; tho larger its sales, the largei 

The^'observations regarding the Koport that 

need to be made are four ; 

1 The .Report is over thirty years old. 
Much has occuiTcd in India, as oveiTwhere else, 
in three decades. Even if it describes con-ectly 
the situation existing in India thirty years ago, 
it does not describe that existing there to-da>^ 

2. Thirty years ago, not nemly as much was 
known regarding the nature of opium and ib, 
effects upon individuals and nations as is kno%vn 
now'. It ivas then used even by physicians in 
wavs which noAv are recognized as perilous. Its 
danger as the worst of habit-forming drags was 
then comparatively little realized. So that a body 
of investigators, even if honest in purpose and 
reasonably intelligent for that time, simply could 
not produce a report on opium fit to be regarded 
as a standard to-day, or which the (xovenuneut 
of India for a moment is justified in usmg as a 
basis for an opium policy in this time of so much 
greater knowledge. 

?>, And yet nmoh more was Icnown aoont 
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opimn eA"en at that time than this report indicates ; 
indeed, enongh was known to brand the report 
as worthless. One member of the Commission 
which made the report refused to sign it, and 
wrote a minority report, telling a very different 
sto^. And (a fact of tremendons significance 
which shonld not be overlooked) three years 
earlier, in the year 1892, a public declaration had 
been made by 5,000 medical men in Great Britain 
declaring that opium smoking or eating is physi- 
cally injiirions and morally debasing, and that 
in India, just the same as in England, opium ought 
to be classed and sold as poison. 

4. As a fact, that Commission Report of 1895 
was never regarded by the opponents of opium 
either in India or in England, as intelligent, fair 
or just. It was, and is, considered a partisan 
report, a “whitewashing” report, —something 
obtained by the Government of India for the 
piirpos 0 of giving a show of justice to an 
iniquitous opium policy. Evil, however black, 
alway tries to paint itself white. 

I now go forward to present briefly the case against 
opium in India ; the side of the sufiering Indian 
people ; some present-day facts wdiich cannot be 
escaped, and which every lover of justice should heed. 

1 . H anyone questions the determination of 
the British-Indian Government to preserve its 
opium revenue and resist all attempts to reduce 
it, he may have his doubts removed by reading 
the report of the “Government Eetirenchment 
Committee” of 1923 (page 225), which emphasizes 
“the importame of safeguarding opium sales as an 
important source of revenue'' and recommends 
“no further reduction'' 

Writes Reverend 0. F. Andrews : 

^ “In 19 R the Rev. J. R. Roy, a Christian missionary, 
introduced a resolution into the Assam (India) Legislative 
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Coiincii propcsiag that the Balm of opium ia Assam should 
Im i-ediiCJCKl lO imr coat aedli opium wm 

prohibited exci'mt for medieiaal use* The reBOiatioa wma 
fjarried by m ovewlieiraiag majority, the oaly persons 
voting iigainst it l)eiag O-avomm.eat offidals, Europeans 
and Boverai Inilian title-holders. Yet the Govemmeat^ 
having the e'x«’.utive power in its haads, lias refused to 
oarry into action the will, of the Legislatare /-The 
criminal eondncit of the Assam Government in cxjntinning 
to allow and c?n{X>iirage the use of opium, is destroying 
the AssainfBD people, one of the noblest iiiees in India,” 

When tfie followers of Mr. Oandhi, by a 
temperance and -anti-opium campaign in Assam, 
reduced opium consumption in the province by 
50 per cent, . the Government inter mned and put 
44 of the 63 (ampaigners m prismL'\ 

2. Idle ' people of India are very, very poor. 
>Scores of millions are all the while on the verge 
of starvation. And yet, for generations, 
an arcja of fi’oni 200,000 to 400,000 acres of the 
very richest and best land in the country has been 
f liveried, hy the desire and practically by tiie 
c'ompulsion of the Government, from the production 
of food for the people to the production of poison.§ 
Has tills ever been justifiable ? Is it jiisifiable 
to-day ? Ought it to go on ? 

3. It is true *that the opium evil existed 
in India before the British arrived; but it 
was in a light form and on a limited scale ; the 
religions of the countiy condemned it; it was 
regarded as a vice; and the governments dis- 
couraged it Says Mr. Gandhi, 


^ Moikrn Revmiu Calcutta, 1925, p. 688. . 
t ''Opium as an International Problem/’ by Professor 
W. W. Willoughby, Johns Hopkins University Press, i925, 
p. ^145. 

§ In the United Provinces (the section of India where 
the production is largest) the area devoted to opium was 
reduced in i 922-23 to 141, OoO acres, and in 1928-24 to 
131000 acres. Opium in smaller uiiantitieKS is pro- 
duced in other sections. 
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“i^o govemiiient in ; India nntii the British came evei* 
fostered the opium ctU and organked it for purposes of 
ioveniie as the British have done.” 

4. The British Government constantly gives out 
the impression that consumption of opium in 
India is very light and not at all a danger 
to the people. In answer, some figures may 
be cited. The normal eonsumption of opiiiiii for 
medicinal purposes, as decided by the League 
of Nations, is 6 seers (a seer is about two 
pounds) for each 10,000 of the population. 
But the amount consumed in many parts of 
.India is many times that For example, in 
some districts of Assam the average consumption 
ranges from 106 to 227 seers, and in the whole 
province it is over 52 seers, per 10,000. The 
average in Burma and Bombay is only a little 
lower. In Calcutta, it is 144 and in Rangoon 
108 per 10,000. In the Punjab, where the 
population has long been among the niost hardy 
in India, opium is making terrible inroads, as 
seen in the fact that the average eonsumption 
in Lahore is 40 seers, in Ludhiana 49 seers 
per 10,000 of the population. In other words, 
in large areas and among large populations 
of India from 6 times to 39 times more opium is 
consumed than the opium authorities of the 
League of Nations declare} to be legitimate 
for medicinal uses. 

5. It is shocking to the Indian people that 
Great Britain enacts stringent home laws 
declaring 9 pium a very dangerous poison, and 
carefully protecting its own people in England 
against all traffic in it and all uses of it except 
for strictly medical purposes ; and yet allows 
it to be used in India almost as a food, gives 
the people there no protection whatever 
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agamst it, aatnallf eneoraeging and promoting ife 
virtually unrestricted mi dangerous use. Yet Britain 
professes to be India’s consciaBtious 'guardian,” 
claims to be imliug her "for her good!” 

fi. The British hide behind the peoples of 
other countries, and claim that bo long as others 
produce opium they must ; no nation can reform 
alone* They declared that, as things are, the 
opium traiic in India simply cannot be stopped: 
if the GoAxamment did not furnish the drag to 
tlm people, it would be smuggled in. Therefore, 
the Government may as Avell supply the demand 
and get tlie revenue. 

The answers to bo made to these assertions 
and claims are three. 

First : Tlie opium Iraffir vmt> bo stopped, 

and stopped in the Orient I’his has been 
demonstrated more than ome, (a) The American 
Government stopped it in the Philippine Islands 
where it had long been carried on. (b) In the years 
between 1907 and 1917, in China, Avliere its ravages 
had been the most terrible ever known in 

the worhi, it was almost wholly abolished, and there 
seems to be every reason for believing that it aaxuM 
have remained so but for the influence of foreign 
nations, (c) In Formosa, where it has been bad, 
Japan at the present time is carrying out with 

marked success a plan of wiping it out gi*adually 
in ten years. 

Second: SnmggUng of opi-mn can be prevented. 
How ? in the manner urged at tlie Geneva Opium 
Conference of 1924, by Honorable Stephen B. 

Ifoster, Chairman of the American delegation to 

that Conference, namely, by international agreement 
limiting the production in the Avorld to tfie quantity 
required for medicinal and scientific purposes.^ 


For full reports of the Geneva Opium Conferences, 
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Third: The final answer to be made is, that of 
Bishop Brent: 

“It is monstrous to argue that, because people in then- 

ignorance and waakness are wiEing to be aeoauclieci, 
therefore, it is justifiable to debauch them, or to 
maintain that if we do not reap a golden haiTest from 
a nefarious trade, somebody else will, and therefore we 
are foolish not to do it’’ 

To this may be added the equally pertinent 
answer made by the editor of Okristian 

Patriot of Madras: 

''Why should the British wait to do right , uiitil other 
mtions do right ? Lord Cecil saying that Britain cannot 
give up her wicked opium business until tMs, . that and 
the other countxy give up theirs, seems to us like a thief 
saying to a judge, '*1 cannot stop stealing until. John 
Smith and Bill Jones do.” 

7. The British Government in India claims 
that it furnishes the people opium because they 
want it. But who want it ? The addicts and 
nobody else. Practically the whole vast body of 
the untainted Indian people are against it. The 
inteEigence of the country is against it. So are 
the teachings of the religions of the country 
Hinduism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. Even the addicts themselves, when in their 
right minds are against it. It is only when the fearful 
appetite created by the drag seizes them and for 
the time being destroys their intelKgence and their 
will that even they want it. And this very appetite 
which is their deadly enemy has been created by 
the opium temptation placed before them by the 
Government. When chddren want things which 
we know will destroy them, we do not gratify 

nsee "Opium as an International Problem/’ by Prof. W. W. 
Willoughby, and "The Geneva Opium Conferences; 
Chinese Statements/’ by S Alfred Sze. Both published 
by the Johns HopMns Press. 
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tbeir desin*. The^e opiuBi addiete are weaker tiisii 
children. The duty of a good government is to 
help tliese miserable slaves to overcome theii* evil 
appetite by removing the temptatiom 

Says the Bombay Chrmdele of May 3.1, 1923 : 

“The people of India whole-liearte/Dy endorse the 
American proiwsal made at the Geneva (bpium Conferen- 
ce [to limit opium pioduction to medicinal needs] and 
utterly repudiate the opposite view put forth by the 
representatives of Great Britain in India's name.” 

The Eev. C. F. Andrews says : 

“The Enfflish Government is imposing the |joisott of 
opinm upon India, while hypocritically pretcmding that 
It is simply fulfilling the wishes of the Indian people. 
And it stops its earn to India's indignant protest.”’^ 

8. Great Britain aigues that because India is 

poorly supplied with trained physicians able to 
direct the use of opium scientifically and safely, 
therefon", tln^ untrained people in their ignorance 
should be permitted to have it and use it as freely 
as they i>leasc. The reasoning should be the 
opposite. If there is lack of physicians 

to insure the safe use of opium, the Government 
shonld do two things : one is, keep the dangerous 
poison away from the people, as parents keep 

rajsors and loaded guns away from their children ; 
the second is, make plans to promote medical 

education in the country to an extent many 

times gi'eater than we now see. 

9. British apologists for the free use of opium 
in India claim that Orientals may use opium 
safely where Occidentals cannot. There is no 
ground whatever for this claim. Said Mr. Porter, 
who liad made the most careful and intensive 
inveBtigations on the subject : 

“Ail authorities agT*ee that the Oriental suffers die 

Hhdern- (CaJcutta), 3une, 1925, p. fi37. 
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.mme harmM ■ effects as the Occideiita.L The reaction to 
the drags is the same. The oiily difference hes in 
iMeotals’ helplessness to i^rotect themselves from the 
tr^c.” 

Every medical, man who has had experience, 
in the East and the West knows that this is so. 
Japan fully understands it and acts upon it, as 
is seen in the fact that the Japanese Government 
has enacted laws Just as strict as those of Eng- 
land or the European continental nations or the 
United States, confining the use of opiiiin to 
medical purposes under the direction of trained 
physicians. 

10. As a matter of fact, the British^ Govern- 
ment knows that opium is a teixible injury to 
the Indian people. Said Wairen Hastings, the 
first Governor-General to sanction traffic in 
opium for revenue : 

“Opium is not a neccssaiy of life, but a pernicious 
article of luxury wMch ought not to be permitted 
except for the puri}oses of foreign commerce alone, and 
which the wisdom of the Government should carefully 
restiain fmm internal consumption.’*^ 

Here we have the highest official in India 
confessing that opium is something so bad that 
the Government ought not to allow its consumption 
by the Indian people. But alas ! while Hastings’ 
conscience would not allow him to sanction the 
sale of opium at home, it did allow him to sanction 
and favor its sale to the people of China, and 
against the wish of the Chinese Government 

Erom Warren Hastings’ day to our own there 
have been innumerable testimonies to the evil 
effects of opium in India and in every other 
country where its use outside of strict medical 
control has been allowed. Says the London 


^ Quoted by Ellen N. La Motte, “Ethics of Opium.” 
p. 540. 
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Times of April 7, 1923: *1 b aE eotintries with 
European eiriEzations, there are no two opinions as 
to the physical and moral min wrought by these 
Ho-caMed "drugs of addiction;’ of which opium is 
the most dangerous. 

■ 11. Teirible effecte of opium upon the user are 
almost beyond d^i^cription. In the year 1880, the 
Chief Commissioner of Burma submitted to the 
British Government a Report on the subject in 
which he says: ""The habitual use of these drugs 
(opium and its derivatives) saps the physical and 
mental energies, destroys the nerves, emaciates 
the body, predisposes to disease, induces indolent 
and filthy habits of life, destroys self-respect, is 
one of tiie most fertile sources of misery, desti- 
tution, and crime, fills the jails with men of 
relaxed frames predisposed to dysentery and 
cholera, prevents tlnj due extension of cultivation 
and development of the land-revenue, checks the 
natural growth of the* population, and enfeebles 
the c<mstitution of the succeeding generation. 

Commenting upon tins repoii, the Rev. John 
Liggins, fonnerly an American EpiscopaEan 
missionary in China, remarks in lus brochui*e 
on opium : 

‘‘Before it was conquered by^ British, femes ^ jand 
annexed to the Indian. Empire, opium was as rigidly 
excluded fiom eveiy iiart of Bunna as it now is in 
Japan, Eiese Asiatics knowing as w^eU as the Chinese 
that there was nothing but rain for them. E it was 
admitted. But no sooner did Engiand obtain epntrpi 
of the coimtry than BriEsh subordinate officials distributed 
opium gratuitously among the naEves to cimte a market 
for it ; and now the results in the demoralization, 
impoverishment and ruin of the people me fearful.’''*^ 

12. The ravages of opium in India were 


Quoted by Dr. Taraknath Das in ‘‘Hearings’* More 
the Foreign Af^irs Committee of the United States 
House of Rep.resentatives, ^ly in 1923* 
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never greater than'' they ar(‘ to-day. Say^ llr. 
Herbert Anderson, Secretary of the Calcutta 
Temperance Federation : 

‘It is one of the commonest sights of Caieuthi lo scn-* 
a crowd of persons standing before the barred window 
tfirough which drug sales are mades often blocking the 
pathway, and pressing npoii one, another to seoiirf* 
their daily quota of poison.” Again he says: “The 
majority of the retail opium shops are so situated 
to afford the most direct temptation to all classes of tin* 
commnnifo^ The Government shelteis itself mder the 
delusion of doing a legitimate trade,’ but by its policy 
it has fastened the shackles of a habit, condemned by 
Hindu and Moslem authorities alike, upon the commmiifo^ 
at large, and the chain gets stronger and stronger each 
year.’^ 

Says Gertrude MaiTiii Williaiiis in a letter to 
the New York written from Calcutta, India, 

under date of July 2, 1925 : 

“Two thousand three hundred meo and women wer^v 
recjently counted entering a single one of CalcutU’s 
many govermnent-licensed opium shops in a single day. 
I visited a shop a block from Chowringhee, Calcutta’s 
.Fifth Avenue. Squatting on a counter, beliind a small 
iron-baired window, sat a man rolling , cubes of sticky 
brown opium in a green leaf, and wrapping them with a 
deft turn of his wTist, in a bit of newspaper. Besides 
him sat a man taking a steady stream of one-anna piece 
(two cents) to exchange for the bits of opium. The line 
of men waiting to push into the shop were of all sorts. 
Two cents buys six and three-qiuirter giains of opium. 
A friendly man of about fifty told me that when he 
began using it four years ago two cents worth lasted 
three days, two doses each day. Now he takes that 
y- amount in 'one day. He asked me if I was going to 
buy, and solemly warned me tluit four cents worth 
would kill a beginner. Old addicts, however, take as 
much as, thirty-five cents worth at a time. Defendei's 
of licensing system make a great point of the fact that 
the shop is permitted to sell only a limited amoimt to 
any customer. On inquiry I found that the limit is one 
toh, 188 grains, but the customer may buy this every 

“Excise Administratioii in Bengal” 1921, Pp, 9 & 16. 
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Aim there is aotHug to jrormt him making ik^ 
rounds of the shojis or rekm^ la Urn samf^ fim 
mirnks kMr. This is **pyr€mw9i«®[t r^ilafioa’’ of the 
opium traffic!. One of the prions phases of Isais^s 
opium, pioblem is the dru^im erf tebies- The wiaea 
who work in the mills of CSlcate and Bomtmy giy© 
their babies opium in the morning m that they will 
sleep ail day an.d not interrapt fheir .mothers at work 
by crying to be nursed. The women in the villages who 
work in the fields dope their te.bicB before they m out 
m that they may not waken and ciy in their mptherV 
absence. A physician in the Caatral Provinces estimates 
that 90 per cent of the babies in his district are dopal. 
There arc estimated to be over 50,P(K),CMXI people in India 
who never are able to satisfy their hunger. Poor women 
of this class who have not enough milk to niroe their 
babi^ give them, opium to stop their crying from hunger. 
Dr. Mistri, a woman doctor holding a government appoint- 
ment in the west of India, estimates that 90 per cmt. 
of the Hindu children and 75 per cent of the Mohamme- 
dan cliildren are contimionsly drained from birth imtii 
they are two years old.'’ 

Bishop Fisher of Calcutta deelai*ed m a public 
address delivered in Few York^ May 14, 1924, that 
of every 100 babies born in some sections of India 
only 28 live to be two years old, the causes of 
this appalling death-rate being the poverty of the 
people, poor sanitat,ion, but mainly opium fed to 
these babes from their birth. 

Bays Bev. C. If. Andrews: 

‘‘.In India a man or womm may go into a shoji and 
freely purchase enough opium to commit suicide. I took 
up a Bombay paper this morning and saw as a comiii .011 
piece of news the account of a wmim who had iuat 
committed suicide by opium ixnaonmg, and side by side 
with it was the report of toed^th of a baby from an over 
dose of opium, The number of sacii dmths which are 
never even reported is lai^ ■ Onfy a few weeks the 
wife of the British Governor of Bombay, Lady Wilson, 
called attention to the shocking that in a reemt yeai* 
the annual infant mortality inltomlmy had reached 680 

t er thousand. She also stated that she had been told by 
er own physician that 98 jpar of the mothers who 
work in me Bomlmy factorM imm thdr children with' 

11 , 
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opium regularly before going to their %vork. From my 
own experience I can confirm, this statement of tlie 
wife of the G-overnor. I myself liave seen little babies, 
with their shrunk, old, wizened fai^es lying drugged 
with opium on the floors of the wretched hovels of 
Bombay.”' ^ ■ 

On these figures of Lady Wilson being cited in 
the House of Commons in London, Earl Wintertoii, 
the XJiider-Secretary of State for India, derided them, 
declaring them a gross exaggeration. When word 
of this reached India, such overwhelming testimony 
coiToborating them was produced that the Under- 
secretary found himself a few days later compelled 
to withdraw his denial, and to acknowledge that 
the original shocking figures Avere correct. 

Says Mr. Badnil Hassan in his book (1923) 
‘'The Drink and Drug Evil in India”: 

‘The Government’s drug policy has tempted the strong 
and demoralized the weak; it has exploited the rich and 
the poor ; it has ruined both the young and the old, the 
strong and the infirm, of ail classes and creeds and 
races.” t 

Such are a few of the facts, M which India is Ml, 
showing the appalling effects of opium in a land 
under the control of foreigners and therefore 
helpless to protect itself. 


Modem Review, June, 1925, pp. 638-639. 
t Pages 124-125. 


CHAPTEE XI 


INDIA'S DRINK CURSE WHO ARE 
RESPONSIBLE ? 

As soon as one begins to study the subject 
of intoxicants in India he is eoiifrontc?d with, three 
facts, namely : 

1. The. drink evil is widespread in tfio land 
and serious. 

2. India is not priniarliy responsible for it. 
It was brought to her, virtually forcf^i upon her, 
by “Christian’' nations of the West. 

3. India dei)iores tlie evil, feels deeply the 
terrible iiature of it, struggles constantly against 
it, and would prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors of all kinds to-morrow, 
if slie could. But she cannot, because she is not 
free. She Is a subject land, and the foreign, 
power tliat rules her wants revenue, and therefore 
refuses to listen to her pi*otests, petitions and 
prayers. 

WiiOii tlie British came on the scene, India 
was a singulaily sober nation. This had been its 
character for thousands of years. The reasons 
are easy to discover. 

India is a land of great religions ; and it is 
significant that all of them teach strict temperance, 
and at least two of the most importot enjoin 
total abstinence. The Tantrik or some Sakhi forms 
of Hinduism allows the use of certain intoxicants 
in connection with some of its religious ceremonies, 
but on the whole its influence for temperance is 
strong. Buddhism wholly forbids the use of 
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intoxicants. One -of its “Eight Commandments'’ is : 
“Thou shalt not indulge in intoxicating drink.” 'ETer 
since the sixth . century B. C., the Buddhist religion.: 
may well have been called a great organized 
prohibition movement. When, much later, Islam 
came into India, it was with a temperance message 
essentially in harmony with that of Buddha. The 
Arabian Prophet strongly condemned all intoxi- 
cants. Although in wealthy and luxurious society 
there has been some violation of the commands 
of the Koran, it would probably be no exaggera- 
tion to say that for the past thousand years the 
most powerful and effective temperance movement 
in the world (with the possible exception of the 
Buddhist religion) has been Mohammedanism. 

Vasco da Gama, the first European to reach 
India by sailing around the Cape of Good Hope, 
teUs ns that he found no class of the Indian 
people addicted to intemperate habits. Wan’en 
Hastings has left us the following testimony : 

“The temperance of the people of India is demonstet- 
ed in the shnphcity of their food, and their total 
abstinence finin spirituous liquois and other substances of 
intoxication.” 

These facts make clear* the condition of things 
in India, so far as temperance was concerned, 
when Europeans began to gain influence there. 

These foreigners from the far West came fii*st 
seeking trade and wealth, and then power and 
domination and exploitation and more and more 
wealth. In the beginning the comers were 
Portuguese, Dutch, French and British ; but soon 
the British drove out the others, conquered the 
whole country and ever since (for nearly 200 
years) have been its rulers. 

With the very first trading posts (or “factories”) 
there were established saloons or places for the 
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Kale of ram and intoximliBg driate* ©le 

traders, who were afarieioa-B for gam, gmeraly 
had Mttle conscience, and when they found they 
could create a growing appetite and mw'ket for 
their wares, with large prolite, they availed them- 
selves eagerly of the opportunities before them* 
In this way began that odious business of poison- 
ing the peoples, not only of India but of the 
whole OrienC with the liquors of the snppO'Sedly 
more civilized and ‘‘Christian’^ West 

The story of the complicity of the British 
rulers with the liquor trade, is a dark one. 
Under the rale of the East India Company it was 
bad enough, but imder the British iTOvernment 
itself it has been even worse. 

Because the British nation was professedly 
Christian and claimed superior enlightenment, the 
people of India Jong lioped, lioped even against 
hope, that sooner or later their rulers would 
recognize the disastrous effects of the intoxi cants 
everywhere offered for sale and pressed upon the 
imblic, and would take action to remedy the evil 
But no ! instead of taking the side of the people, 
the Government early allied itself with the liquor 
interests, and has steadily maintained that alliance 
to the present time. Not only have the earnest 
protests of thousands of individual Indians of 
eminence in all parts of the land been ignored ; 
but the same is true of the strong and repeated 
petitions and protests of temperance societies local 
and national, and such strong and influential 
organizations as the Indian National Congress, 
the Indian Industrial and Social Conferences, the 
iUl-India Theistie Conference, Provincial Confer- 
ences, the Brahmo Somajes, the Arya Somajm, 
the TheosopMcal Societies, and the Christian 
Churches. The Goverament wanted money to 
enable it to carry out its imperialistic and laili- 
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taristic plans for holding the land securely in 
subjection, and exploiting it for Great Britain's 
benefit and enlarging its boundaries ; and so the 
expedient of obtaining funds through the drinh 
traffic—througii the impoverishnient and degrada- 
tion of the people—was seized upon and maintained. 
The Governnient’s revenue from its excise 
department in the year 1922-1923 was the great 
sum of 12,282,000 pounds sterling, or about 
$60,000,000. Think what suffering and wretclied- 
ness this means in a land of such dire poverty 
as India 1 

Let me relate some personal experiences. 
During one of my visits to India, made just 
before the Great War, 1 had occasion to spend 
some time in Ceylon (which is virtually a part 
of India), lecturing in tlie Anauda (Biiddiiist) 
College in Colombo and speaking in other places, 
wiiich took me to different parts of tiie island 
and brought me into contact with many leaders. 
They told me that for some time they had been 
having an extensive and very earnest temperance 
campaign in which prominent representatives of 
ail the religions faiths, Buddhists, Hindus, Moham- 
medans and Christians had taken part. The drink 
evil in the country had long been serious and 
was growing more so. The campaign' had two 
aims in view, one was to create everywhere a 
public sentiment apinst tlie drink habit, to 
persuade those addicted to the use of intoxicants 
to reform, and to prevent non-drinkers, particu- 
larly the young, from foming the habit The 
other was, if possible, to induce the government 
(British) to lend its aid, preferably by prohibition, 
but at least by gi’anting local option, or by 
considerably reducing the number of saloons and 
places where intoxicants could be obtained. But they 
foundthe government adamant. Sometimes the officials 
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would reply to their app^s courteously, or eTeii 
express in a general way sympathy with the aims of 
the reformer, aad the pious wish that nohocly alight 
carry drinkiag to excc^ ; but aa for doing anything 
in any way to imperil the large revenue received 
by the (loverament from the liquor fraflic, no ! that 
could not be considered for a moment 

In one of my journeys to the Orient a part of 
my doty was to execute a commission given me 
by the Unitarian churches of England to visit the 
Brahmo Somaj societies in all parts of India and 
confer with them as to ways in which tlie English 
Unitarians could most efiectively help them in 
their imiiortaiit work of educational, social and 
religious reform. Everywhere I found warm and 
grateful appreciation of this offer of aid. In thi* 
many conferences held witli the Brahmo ^Somajes 
regarding tiie inatten various kinds of aid werf^ 
suggested as important and acceptable, — money, 
literature, trained and sympathetic workers sent 
out from England, etc. Ifrit to my great surprise 
the answer I received oftener than any other 
was : Tell tiie Unitarians (and also all other 
Christians) in Engdand that the most important 
single diioction in which they can help us or 
India, is in oiii‘ struggle against intoxicating drink. 
We want to get rid of our terrible drink evil, but 
we can do nothing effective without tlie sympathy 
and help of England, which is the seat of influence 
and power. The Christian churches of Britain can 
give us not only help but rietary, if they mil. 
JIow ? By creating a strong public sentiment 
in Great Britain {such a sentiment emi be created 
by the churches if they will so determine and 
will combine for the puri)ose) — a public 
sentiment so strong and so commanding as to 
compel the government in India to ce^ase its 
ivicked policy of obtaining revenue throiigfi 
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the physical aad normal degi*adation of the 
people; and, what is hardly less important, 
so strong’ as also to compel the British officials 
in, India to stop setting everywhere the fashion 
of drinking, by using liquor, as most of them do 
on their own tables, and especially by furnishing 
it lavishly and with display, as is almost universal 
at their banquets and on all public festive occa- 
sions. The efiect of such use and such display is 
of course, to create the impression that drinkiiig 
is ‘‘the tiling.” The princes and upper social 
classes naturally imitate their rulers. Thus the 
fashion of drinking, set in the most influential 
quarters, spreads and spreads like the plague. A 
great banquet given by the Yiceroy, or by a 
Governor of a Province, or by the Mayor of a 
great city, in which champagnes, wines, brandies 
and whiskies are conspicnons, and are reported by 
the papers as a notable feature of the festivities, 
has an influence for perpetuating and extending the 
drink curse which cannot be overcome by a thou- 
sand Brahmo Somaj leaders, or Christian missionar 
ries, or other temperance workers. 

Seldom in niy life have I seen such misery 
or beard such tales of suffering caused by drink, 
as among the people of India. And the worst is 
that the liquor revenue, and therefore the misery, 
steadily grows. The government is not idle or 
indifferent in the matter, but active and determined. 
Such is its power, such is its callousness to the 
people’s interests and protests, such is ife 
determination to obtain money for its ends from 
any source, such is its astuteness in creating the 
fashion of drinking among the princes and social 
“upper classes” (as has been pointed out) 
by always serving liquors at its banquets and 
public functions, and such is its license 
system (making it to the interest of the liquor 
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handlers to push ttieir stdett to the utmost), that 
the government’s income from liquor has more 
than tripled in the last thirty yeara, and increased 
nearly seven-fold in the last forty-eight years.* 

Writes the Secretary of the Bengal Temperance 
Federation : “'Fhe rapidity with which our souls 
and bodies, our hearths and homos are being 
devoured by the Drink Demon is frightful The 
tempter, the grog shop, lurks everywhere ; it 
brings revenue to the Government and so the 
Government makes sure that it shall nowhere be 
absent Go about the streets of our cities, it is 
on every side ; go into our villages, it is there ; 
go to factories and mines, it confronts you. 
Have you ever been to the coal fields ? 0, the 
misery wrought by liquor ! All the week the 
workmen labor bard from early morning till late 
night to earn their morsel Pay-day comes and 
they receive their meager wages. But at the gate 
stands the liquor shop, beckoning, enticing ; they 
iire tired, weak, discouraged, how can they help 
entering to drive away a little of their misery ? 
Without intending it and almost before they know, 
they spend a lai'ge part if not all of their hard 
earned money. Often their whole week’s pay 
goes ; and the workmen, bereft of money and 
devoid of strength crawl to their homes to meet 
their weeping wives and starving children. 
Statistics show in some places that as high as 80 
per cent of our workmen are victims of th^e 
grog shops. 

“What does the Government do to save these poor 
souls ? Nothing, and less than nothing. Indirecstly it is a 
l)artaer in all this miserable, this devilish business. Is it 


* From 1,561,000 jwanda in 1874-75 to 12,284,000 
iwunds in 1922-28, 
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not tlie duty of a true ^sroveramcnt to do Avliat it caii t(^ 
nave the people from temptation ? To make's it oas,\' for 
people to do light and difficult to do AM'ong ? How can. 
the GoYcrnment of India justify itself for placing temf)- 
tatioii at eveiy comer throughout the land V’’ 

Says The Indian Messnffjer (Bralmio Soiiiaj), 
of Calcutta : 

“Every yeai\ our British ruler record with evident 
satisfaction, the increasing revenue whicli they obtain from 
their iiouor licenses. We are amazed that they rvp be 
so indilrerent to the shocking fact that behind ad this 
increased revenue are increased poveiiy, scpialor, (U'lmf* 
and degi‘adation. 

Says another Calcutta weekly : 

“The Government gives license to iiqiioi' seders to 
jioison the people wholesale. But who gives authorityto 
the Government thus to debancli and demoializo a 
nation?'^ 

Of course, the Government tries to justify 
itself. It says it must have revenue or elsf‘ it 
cannot exist. Witli a pious face it declares that it 
does not compel anybody to drink ; and its 
desire is that nobody shall drink to excess. It 
simply does not believe in sumptuary laws. It 
is unwilling to take away the people’s freedom 
to regulate their own eating and drinking. These 
are the kind of excuses made by all governments, 
everywhere, tliat rule peoples for ends of revenue 
and power and not for the benefit of those 
ruled. 

Doubtless there may be some real grounds for 
an argument in favor of saloons and unrestricted 
sale of liquor in England, America and other 
countries where there is an important section 
of the people who want liquor ; but in India 
practically nobody wants it except dimnkards and 
the small European element, and by no means all 
of those. As has been said, all the religions 
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of the country oppose it, and the_ sentiment of the 
nation as si whole is overwhelmingly I*; 

If the people had self-rule, they would sweep it 
away once for all. 

Says The ChrisUan Patriot, of Madras 
“There is on all sides an insishnit and 

This COTlereni-e deflaie^ that Indian puhlie oiamon 
issVronS^n & <>fto^^ pn.luUtion of [ho .nannf^-- 
fme. import and sale of intoxieatimi drink and dinsN 

KSSii 

in favwir of . « 

]ij‘ohihition is assured. 

In the dulv, Ih'dO, issue of tlu- -l/oi/rr// 

(('aleuttnl Mr.' Frederic Orubb, Secretary of tin* 
Anglo-Indian Teinpenince has an 

•n-ticlo on “Prohibition for India in which lie 
Jiv^s a full, .careful and authoritative survey of 
pre^^ent coiiditioBS. He says : 

“One cannot follow the development of Indian j,frairs 

by all sa^tjons of 

srSnls, w. ‘da g. 

of her people to supprras a traffic whicli moi^xb m 

ilS, “[jSiJsJiSisa 

the programs of gathormgs wlTOh ai-e Pl™4« 

,.-oir nfhpr Tiolitioial socai and economic issues, iiaaes 
,Tn^rfo-^™iV todit incumbent upon them to 

?rSl's=nhr“J'‘wrr;i„l?. 
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instance of resolutions of an opposite natui’e passed by any 
religious, political, social, coimiiercial, or commiinai 
organisation in the whoie of India.’’ 

The only important opposition anywhere is 
from the Government. The question of Prohibition 
was brought before the National Indian Legislative 
Assembly in September 1925. The only speeches 
opposing it were made by Englishmen. Six* 
Basil Blackett, Finance Member of the Government 
of India, declared that prohibition was impracti- 
cable, contrary to ethics, and unthinkable, and that 
no change in the present policy of the Government 
regarding the sie and use of intoxicants was 
called for. The resolution (supporting prohibition) 
was passed, 69 to 39, absolutely aU the elected 
Indian members of the Assembly voting in the 
afiirmative ; those voting in the negative consisting 
of 25 Europeans and 14 Indians who were officially 
connected with the Government and therefore 
were not free to oppose it. 

Nothing could show more clearly two things : 
first, how strong and universal is the desire and 
determination on the part of the Indian people 
to be rid of the curse of intoxicating drink; and 
second, the determination of the Government to 
defeat their desire. 

Mr. Grubb concludes his article by saying : 

‘‘When self-rule comes, India will be mistress of her 
own house in regard to the drink evil and every other 
social problem.” 

One undeniable fact alone, even if there were 
nothing else, proves the responsibility of the 
Government for the grog shops of India and their 
ravages,— proves that the Government, instead of 
wanting the sale of liquor to be stopped or even 
restricted, is determined that it shall not stop or 
be restricted. That nnescapable fact is, that the 
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Ciovernment has aiTested and imprisoned thousands 
of persons in different parts of the land for teoi- 
perance work, especially for ‘picketing/’ that is, 
for standing in front of places where liquor ^ is 
sold and trying, peacefully and with no suggestion 
of violence, to persuade their neighbors and Mends* 
not to buy the cursed intoxicants which would only 
injure them ; and, which, indeed, most of them 
would not buy except for the temptation of the 
t?very where present drink shops. Says the Reverend 
0. F, Andrews : 

“To my knowledge the Oovemment lias imprisoned 
over 800 persons in one relatively small section of India— 
the Assamese districts, for perfectly peaceable teinperancic 
vrork.” 

It is well known that one of the offences of 
(xandhi which the Government was most unwilling 
to forgive and which led to his imprisonment, was 
the mighty movement which he was leading* against 
drink, by which the Government found its revenue 
being reduced. 

Nowhere is the evil influence of the Govern- 
iuent’s liquor policy felt more keenly than among 
the Christian missionaries and the Christian 
churches. They want it understood everywhere that 
Christianity is a temperance religion ; that it, as well 
fks the other faiths of India, stands for opposition to 
intoxicants. But how sharp is their pain when 
they find the people around them pointing to the 
“Christian” Government of the land as a refuta- 
tion of their claim; and declaring that it is 
Hinduism, or Buddhism, or Islam (as the case 
may be) and not Christianity, that is the temper- 
ance religion. More than once in India (and 
alas 1 in China and Japan too) I have heard 
saloons called “Christian” saloons ; and I w^ 
told that this is by no means an uncommon name 
given them. Think of the difficulty of the work: 
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of the missionaries and the cliui’clies in the midst 
isf sncli conditions! 

The subject need not be pursued foi’ther. 

Such is a brief sketch, I believe a fair and 
truthful one, of the liquor situation in India, as 
it has existed during the past century and a 
half and as it exists to-day, under foreign rule. 
The facts cited should do something toward 
helping the people of America and the world 
to judge wliether that rule is so great a benefit 
to the Indian people that it should be continued. 
Everywhere you go in India the word is the 
same. The leaders of all classes tell you that 
they see no hope of ever getting rid of India’s 
liquor curse until they have a government of 
their ovm. 


CHAPTEE.'XII 

EM ASCULATIHG INFLUENCE OF 
FOREIGN RULE 

There is no more certain way to emasculate 
a, natioiK to destroy its soul, and to turn it into 
a flock of human sheep, than to subject it for a 
considerable time to foreign dc.minatioii. This 
the wiiole history of the woidd shows. If you 
destroy a natioiTs spirit, you might about as 
well destroy tiie nation itself and the most 
effective way to destroy the spirit of a nation is 
to i*ob it of its freedom. 

d'lie ancient Greeks, after their conquest by 
tliG Eomans, lost their intellectual vigor and much 
of theii* tine cliaracter, and became a very com- 
monplace nation. The cause was plain. The same 
disastrous effects followed the conquest and 
domination of the Italians by Austida. The rule 
of England over Scotland in the fourteenth century 
and tluit over France in the fifteenth, are recog- 
nized by all historians as having been productive 
of distinct decadence for a considerable time in 
both Scotland and France. Mr. Asquith has more 
than once in his speeches and writings employed 
such expressions as ‘The degrading influence of 
foreign rule,” “the intolerable degradation of a 
foreign yoke.” 

Says Professor E. A. Eoss, of Wisconsin 
University: “Subjection to a foreign yoke is one 
of the most potent causes of the decay of nations.” 
He maintains that there is no case in histoiy 
where the subjection of one people to another 
has not tended powerfully and iiTesistibly to 
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produce iutellectual and moral deterioration in 
those held in subjection. Even in those case.'! 
where the domination is of the best type known, 
he declares that “the alien dominion has a distinctly 
blighting effect upon the higher life of the people 

The English ought to have learned this lesson 
thoroughly from their own early experience 
in connection with the conquest and rule of 
their country by the Eomans. For four hundred 
years England was governed by Rome. If rule 
by foreigners is ever a good, it ought to have 

been a good in this case ; for the people of 

Britain were what we call barbarians, and the 
Eomans were supposedly the most enlightened 

nation in the world. But what does history 
tell us? 

When the Eomans came to Britain, they 

found a people as independent, as madly, 
as vigorous and as brave as they had ever en- 
countered in all their history,— a people who 
fought tliem so determinedly' that Caesar after 
two attempted invasions was strongly inclined 
to give up his project of conquering the land, 
and it was only after a thud attempt tiiat the 
Romans were able to gain a pemanent foothold. 

During their long domination of the country, 
the Romans built strong fortifications everywhere,' 
constructed excellent roads leading to all sections 
founded and developed flourishing cities, built 
for themselves hundreds of luxurious villas like 
those of Italy, and tried to plant Roman civiliza- 
tion and the Roman tongpie peirmanently in the 
island. 

What was the result? Absolute faUure, and' 
worse. The Britons, originally so heroic and 
masterful, had become so utterly cowed, and 
weakened by their long subjection that when 
their foreign masters left they were unable to 
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4efeti(l thenisoives, and at once fell an easy prey 
to tlio Jiites, Anglen and Saxons, from beyond 
the Kortli Sea, who ha<l never been emasculated 
Ivy foreign domliiatiom 

The verdict of history seems to be that tiie 
h>ur eentiirif^s of Rome^s rule of Piritaiu left 
behind it almost absolutely nothing of 
vjiliie. Its chief traces to-day are some old 
fortifications and walls built for military defense, 
;i remains of paved loads here and there, foundations 

'J of places, theaters, baths and other buildings, and 

I old Roman pottery, personal oi‘naments, household 

f utcmsils, etc., discovered by excavations in various 

' places, and a few Roman names of towns, cliiefly 

1 those that werr^ military lieadquarters and camps, 

f The onf* and only deej) and lasting result of 

the Roman domination seems to have been th(‘ 
degradation of the spirit of the jieople of th(‘ 
land, “"“the ti‘ausformation of a manly, resourceful 
and heroic nation, abl(‘ long to beat back th(‘ 
attacks of mighty flome, into a nation of weak- 
* lings unable to defend tiiems(‘lves trmn any 

formidable too. 

Why has nut lilngiimd learned the lesson wdiicii 
blazes from every page of this long and tragic 
experience of her own,~"-that forced subjection to a 
foreign powei*, anywhere, everywhere in the world, 
in the very nature of the case means the degrada- 
tion and emasculation of the nation robbed of its 
freedom and held in bondage ? Why does she 
not see that this lesson applies in full measure 
to India ? 

J^erhaps the ablest defense^ ever penned of the 
British Colonial policy and of the conquest and 
lule and India, is that given us by the eminent 
English historian, Hir J, R. 8eeley, in his ‘'Expan- 
sion of England.^’ What is Professor Seeley's 
Hmd judgment concerning it all ? He declares 

12 
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that the British Government of India is “at its 
best only a good specimen of a bad political 
system ; /and he expresses Ms grave doubt 
'whether onr (Britain's) rule is benefiting the 
people, or whether it may not be sinting them 
dower in misery.” And he declares further, that 
“subjection for a long time to a foreign yoke is 
:one of the most potent causes of national 
, deterioration.” 

* This is in harmony with the strong statement 
of Ramsay Macdonald in his “Awakening of 
India” (p. 213) : 

“In all attempts to govern a country by a ‘benevolent 
despotism,’ the governed are crushed down. They 
become subjects who obey, not citizens who act Their 
literature, their art, their spiritual expression go* They 
descend to the level of mere imitators and copyists. - 
When we recall the riches of Indian civilization in the 
past it becomes plain that the loss of initiative and 
seif-development has been gimter in India than in 
almost any other country.” 

Modern educational principles and modern 
psychology are enabling the world to see as it 
never saw before, that freedom and self-direction 
are absolutely necessary conditions of healthy 
life, and especially of progress, alike in individuals 
and in nations ; whereas, repression and domina- 
tion by outside influences, axe fatal. If you 
would destiny a child’s spirit and make Mm a 
moral weakling, keep him under a regime of 
constant forbids, constant dictation by others, 
constant defeat of Ms own natural, healthy and 
right desire to be independent and think and act 
for himself. Treat a cMld habitually in that way 
and you do all in yonr power to malre him a 
dunce, or else a rebel against all restraint and aU 
law. If you want to turn a man into a coward, 
a toady, a sycophant, a shirk, a creature without 
moral backbone or honor or even self-respect, put 
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him in a situation where for a long period he is 
obliged to submit to being looked down upon, 
despised, bossed and bullied. If there is anything 
(m eartfii that will take all manliness and spirit 
out of him, (or else put the devil into him), that 
will do it 

All this applies to nations as well as to 
individuals. It applies exactly to India, one 
of the greatest nations of the world, 
robbed of its freedom, its power, self-direction, its 
self-i'ospeet, looked down upon, made a mere 
appendage to a foreign power, its people bullied, 
their hopes and ambitions bligiited, their power 
of initiative everywhere chected, their genius 
d(.‘S|)ised, permitted to do nothing without the 
consent of their alien masters, reduced to the 
humiliating and disgraceful condition of political 
ami economic slaves. . 

For nearly two centuries the British have been 
dealing uith India in precisely the way to 
destroy her soul, in some degree ignorant of the 
result they were producing, but none the less 
imposing on her exactly the kind of government 
tending to produce it. 

Looting the country of its w^ealth, as in the 
old days of Clive and Hastings, was bad. Exploit- 
ing the country, draining away it resources to 
England and impoverishing it in aU the long 
yeai's since, has been not less evil in its effects. 
But worst of all has been the conscienceless 
robbing of the nation of its freedom, its power of 
self-direction. Jesus said of a man., ‘‘What shall 
it profit him if he _ gain ^ the whole world and lose 
his soul ?” If it is a sin that cries to heaven, 
to destroy the soul of a man, what is it to destroy 
the soul of a, nation ? 

Rev. C. F. Andrews, who came to India in 
sympathy with British rule, after a score of years 
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of observatiou of the effects of that rule beeani*'^ 
convinced that if India would save her soul siio 
simply must become independent and self-rulin^'. 
He declares that : 

■'Her soul is being’ lost under the infiuen(*r* of tin 5 
iiUHthanieal and inaterialivStic cmiization wiiieli Biitish 
I'liie fosters, arri which it really forces on the [ndian 
people/' 

Foreign rale destroys patriotism. \Viiej*(‘ it 
exists what is there to be pati’iotic about ? Tin? 
people have no country. What iivsed to l)e their 
country or what ougiit to be their eoiiiiti'y, is 
owned by foreigners. Says Jolm Stuart Mill 

‘Tn a country governed by a- despot, tijcrc is uniy 
one pjitriot and that is the desjKit luniseif/'* 

Attempts to k? patriotic on the fairt of tlu? 
people are regarded as sedition or treason, for 
wbieli they are liable to b(^ arrested and sent to 
])rison, if not shot. 

One of the last words <4' the eauiient Hiiidu 
seliohu’ and teacher, Swam! Vivekaiiauda, was, 

‘*My OHiutryiufm, pray to the (-freat >I‘otiier for 
manhood : manhood is tlu? u'reat need (A the Indian 
■|:H3opie.’’ 

But how can a nation get manhood in slavxu-y ? 
Tlie indispensable conclitioa foi* the creation of 
manhood is freedom to stand on muj's own feed 
and shape one's own life. 

Said Sir Henry Campbel-Bamiennan, Liberal 
Premier of Great Britain : 

^ “Good government is no substitute for self-government. 
The atmosphere of subjection is poisonous, killing all 
that is virile and worthy, and fostering all tliat is vii(? 
and Ignoble. I must remind my countrymen that Ihitons 
have stooped to Prussian and Russian methods in 
government of India.'’ 

Says Indian Messenger, the ('alcutta organ, 
of the Brahmo Somaj : 
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"Britbli Role Iim (lone more to enmcolate the IncIJm 
than was clone by Mohammedan Role in its 

worst period/’ 

The Honorable G. K Gokhale, the eminent 
Indian statesman, describes the blighting influences 
of British rale, as follows : 

*'A. kind of dwariing or vStonting of the Indian race 
IS 00 under the present system. We must live all 

th<^ <kys of our life in an atmosphere of inferiority, and 
die tallest of us must kmd. The upward impulse wliieh 
*‘very sohooll>oy at Eton oj‘ Harrow may feel, tliat lie 
may one day a Gladstone or a Nelson or a Wellington, 
and which may diaw forth the best efforts of which he 
is f-apabie, is denied to us. The height to which our 

manhood is capable of rising can never be reached by 

us under the present system of foreign domination. 
The mom! ei ovation wliieh every self-governing people 
fsHd camiot be felt by us. Our administrative and 
military talents must gradually disappear owing to then; 
disuse, till at last our lot, as hewers of wood and 

drawers of water in our own country, is stereotyped.”*^ 

Another eminent Indian leader, the Honorable 
Bhupendranath Basu, tliiis confirms and supplements 
Mr. Ookhale's testimony : 

■’A foreign biueanciaticj government, holding all, 
power in its hands and undertaldng ail responsibility, 

has acted as a dead weiglit on the Boui of India, 
stifling in us all sense of initiative, for the lack of 
which wc‘ aie condemned : atrophying om nerves of 
action, mid. what is must serious, mx^essarily dwarfing 
in us all feeling of seiBrespecd.”t 

1’he very education of the country, planned 
by the Government, is planned steadily and 
systematically, not to create free, strong and 
independent minds, as education always should; 
I) ut to create really slave minds, docile and 


"Gokhale's Speeches,” G. A. Natesan and Company. 
Madius. Appendix, pp. XLH, XLIH. 

T Quoted in Mrs. Besant’s book, "Shall India Live, 
or Die V”, p. 27. 
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obedient minds, minds dominated by an Miiferiority 
complex,” witiiont ambition, without patriotism, 
content to be subjects of a foreign power, content 
to belong to a nation that has no recognition in 
the world as a nation. 

Professor S. Eadhakrishnan, an eminent Indian 
educator, makes this clear in an address as 
President of the All-Bengal College and University 
Teachers’ Association (reported in The Modern 
Beview, Calcutta, May, 1927). He says : 

“The educational policy of the government trains men 
into docile tools of an external authority, it does not 
help them to become seif-respecting^ citizens of a free 
nation. Love of one’s native land is the basis of ail 
progress. This principle is recognised in all countries. 
But in our unfortunate country it other way. A 
conq.uered lace feels its heart sink. It loses hope, 
courage and- confidence. Om’ political subjection carries 
with it tiiG suggestion that we cannot consider ourselves 
the equals of free nations. Indian history is taught to 
impress on us the one lesson that ‘India has failed.’ 
The worst form of bondage is that of despair and dejec- 
tion, wliich creeps on defeated peoples, breeding in them 
loss of faith in themselves. The aim of true education 
should be to keep alive the spark of national pride and 
self-respect. If we lose our wealth and I'esom^ces we 
may recover them to-morrow, if not to-day ; but if we 
lose our national consciousness, there is no hope for us.” 

Mrs. Annie Besant tells us of the weakening, 
denationalizing and degrading influence of this 
kind of education as she has observed it in India 
for more than thirty years. She writes : 

‘‘The ^ stunting of the Indian race under British rule 
begins with the education of the children. The schools 
(which are under British control) differentiate between 
British and Indian teachers; the colleges do the same. 
The students see first class Indian teachers superseded 
by young and third-rate foreigners ; the principals or 
presidents of colleges must be foreigners ; foreign 
history is more important than Indian ; to have written 
on English villages is a qualification for teaching economics 
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ill India ; the whole atmosphere of the school and 
college empliasi%eB the supeiioritjr of the foreigner. The 
whole education of the country is planned on foreign 
models, and its object is to serve forefei rather than 
native ends, to make docile goveitunent servants, rather 
than patriotic citizens. High spirit courage, self-respect, 
are not encouraged, and docility is regarded as the most 
precions quality , in the student. Pride in countiy, 
patriotism, ainhition, are looked upon as dangerous. 
English instead of Indian ideals are exalted ; ^the 
blessings of a foreign rule and tlie incapacity of Indians 
are constantly inculcated.”^ 

The British often charge the Indian people 
with weakness, obsequiousness, lack of manliness, 
lack of courage and spirit, and even lack of honor 
and integrity, and declare that because of these 
deficiencies they are not fit to rule themselves, 
but must be governed by Britain. 

But if this is trae, is to blame hut the 

British ? To a very notable degi*ee the people 
of India were strong and virile before the British 
came and reduced them to political and moral 
subjection. Dining the long centuries and decades 
when India stood on her own feet, ruled herself 
and developed her own great civilization, no nation 
stood higher 'in every characteristic that distin- 
guishes an influential, honored, brave, illustrious 
people. It was India that was first able to check 
and turn back Alexander the Great in his career 
of world-conquest. Surely Indians were not 
weaklings and inferiors then. According to the 
Greek writers of the time the civilization of 
India stood essentially on a level with their own, 
and the Indian people were represented as bearing 
the highest character. The Greek Flavius Arrian, 
the historian of the campaigns of Alexander, wrote 
of the Hindus : 

‘'They are remarkably brave, and superior in war 
''The Case for India,” pp* 32^ 
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to all Asiatics ; they are remarkable for liitegTity : 
are so reasonable as seldom to have recourse to law- 
suits, and so honest as neither to re^iiTO locks to their 
<ioors nor writings to bind their agTeementB. Tliex^ 
arc in the highest degree triitlifiil.” 

The celebrated Chinese traveller, Honen Tsang, 
who made an extended visit to India in the 
seventh century A. I)., assigns to the Indian 
people as high a general character and as elevated 
a place in civilization as did the Greeks of 
Alexander's time 

Ti*avellei*s from Eiirope visited India from 
time to time in later centuries, and nearly or 
quite all brought back praise of the country for 
its fertility, rich products, and wonderful scenery; 
and hardly less praise of the people, for thedr 
industry, general prosperity, honor, culture, and 
high character. 

' One of the most noted of these visitors was 
8ir Thomas Koe, who, early in the seventeenth 
century, was sent by the King of England as an 
ambassador to tlio court of the Indian Emperor, 
Jehangir, in Agra. Eoe wrote much about India, 
higiily lauding the country, the people, whom 
he represented as comparing favorably witii the 
people of Europe, the remarkable architecture of 
the land, and other forms of high art, the wealth 
of the upper classes, the splendor of the courts 
of the rulers, and so on. 

This general high estimate of India, not only 
of the country for its attractiveness and wealth, 
but of the people, for their intelligence, culture, 
courage and high attainments, continued right on, 
until these comers from the West began to turn 
into greedy coveters of India's wealth, and plotters 
to get possession of it by fair means or foul. 
As soon as this change took place, and the Englisii 
and other Eiu’opeans entered upon that career of 
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^iIioliatioR, robbeiy and dommatioii of the countrj 

which foms one of the darkest chapters in 
iiKxJern history, then at once the world began 
ti> liern* a very different estimate of the fadian 
people. Almost in a day from a nation of bigii 
riAilization, culture, chunicter, and. honor, tfiey 
sank into barbarians. 

It is the old story : as soon as wv^ wrong a | 
man, we instinctively begin to defame iiim. This 
unjust and shameful disparaging of the Indian 
people, this representation of them as low in 
civilization, low in character, an inferior race, '‘half 
devil and half child” (in Kipling's words), not fit 
to rule themselves, and the like, continues right 
on down to the pi‘eseut day. 

And why not, if British domination of that 
(country is to continue ? Beally what else is to 
be expected ? Lhiless the world can be made 
to believe that the Indian people are only half- 
civilized, and an intellectually and morally inferioi* 
race, how enn England find even a shadow of 
an excuse foi* continuing to force her laile and 
hm* < 3 xploitation on them ? 

Suppose the British people tliemselves to-day 
were rulf*d by foreigners, as the Indian people 
are, could they long keep their present strength 
of character ? Would their subject condition 
iuive no weakening and degrading effect on them ? 

These very pertinent questions were asked and 
answered many years ago by a distinguished 
British official in India. Said Sir Thomas Afiinro, 
((rovernor of Madras from 1819 to 1826) ; 

“liCt Britain be subjugated by a foreign power 
to-inorrow : let the people be excluded from all share 
in the government, from public honors, from every 
office of liigh trust or emolument, and let them 
in every situation be considered as unworthy of tnist 
and all their kiiowdexlge and all their ilteiature, 
siCTCil a.nd pinfane, would not save them from 
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becoTnirl^^ in a. generation or two, a low inindei 
deceitful and dishonest race. If we pay the same 
price for integrity, we find it as readily among 
Indians as among Em^opeans.” 

That the Indian people have become so little 
w^eakened, demoralized or debased by their long 
subjection ; that they are still, on the whole, so 
morally strong, trustworthy and admirable * and 
that within the last thirty or forty years (since 
their determined struggle for freedom began) they 
have developed such an able, strong, courageous, 
forward-looldiig and altogether remarkable body 
of leaders, is a testimony of the highest order 
as to the inherently superior, intellectual and 
moral qualities of this ancient, historic, and (in 
spite of all their disconragements, and all the 
degrading tyrannies to which they have been 
subjected) this still great race of me/ri. 

India’s subject condition cannot always last 
To believe it perpetual is to despair of the human 
race. To present one’s sanity we must believe 
that the world is moving forward. If it is, then 
India must and will once more have a place 
among the world’s leading nations. And when she 
comes into her own, she will not come empty- 
handed, but as the bearer of important gifts to 
her sister nations. Mr. Gokhale was right in his 
vision : 

“When the emasculating influence of India’s 
subjection is over, and she cnce more becomes free, 
and when , therefore , Indian men and women 
become able again to grow to the full height of 
them stature and proclaim to the world the mission 
which is to be theirs, then a great stream, of moral 
and spiritual energy, long lost to view, wiR liave 
returned to its cliannel, and East and West— white 
■and dark and yellow and brown—wiil all have 
cause alike to rejoice.” 



CHiLPTER ■ Xin 


CRUSHING OUT THE GENIUS OF A GREAT 
AND GIFTED NATION 

It seems to be true that the world has 
produced no nation more gifted intellectually 
and spiritually than India, that is, possessing 
higher or richer, intellectual and spiritual 
genius ; unless we ought to except ancient 
(Ireece. 

Has Great Britain, in conquering and ruling 
India, recognized this fact, and treated tiie 

Indiaji people as the world had a right to 

expect and demand, in view of their high, 
intellectual qualities and the great contributions 
they had made to human civilization? 

The answer that has to be made is ISTo. 
Amazing as the statement seems, the British 
have ignored India’s civilization as something 
of littie or no value, and instead of showing 
appreciation of India’s inch genius, guarding 
it, preserving it, fostering it, developing it, 
as something of priceless valne to mankind, 
they not only have been indifferent to its 
existence, and unsympathetic toward it, but 
they have actually shaped their governmental 
policies in India in ways to disparage it, 
to discourgae it, seriously to limit its spheres 
of activity, to cripple it, and, at least for 
the time being, in large measure to crush it. 

In other words, the shockiiig fact confronts 
us and confronts the world, that Great 
Britain, by depriving India of its freedom, 
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by despisinti: ancient and high civilization, 

by ignoring and crippling the genius ol 
its people for nearly two centuries, ami 
by insisting on the baseless pretense that a 
great people whicii has riilecl itself foi* thriH:? 
thousand yc'ars is not competent to rule itself 
to-day, lias practically robbed the ■world of one 
of its most important nations, turning this 
historic, renowned and highly gifted people into 
(if 1 may be allo^ved the tigiire of speeeii) a stag- 
nant pool, giving foiih almost nothing of beneht 
to mankind; instead of allowing it to be what, 
if free, it would have been, a great flowing river 
pouring the abundant waters of its activities and 
its rich genius into the great and growing civili- 
zation of the modern world. How can any intelli- 
gent mind fail to recognize this loss, this robbery, 
ilhis crime against India, as a calamity to mankind 
of the first magnitude? 

AvS has often been pointed out by erainent 
Englishmen themselves, the average British mind 
seems iinabh.^ to understand any civilization but 
its own ; therefoi'e, it habitually looks down upon 
all othei's with indifference, if not with contempt. 
This appears to account for the contemptuous 
ti‘eatment which from the beginning the British 
government has extended to the important civili- 
zation of India, and its seomingiy fixed design 
to crowd thaf eivilzation into the background, 
and, so far avS possible, destroy it, with the purpose 
of planting that of England in its place. 

It is hardly an overstatement to say, that to 
the great mass of Englishmen in India, every 
Indian custom, institution, habit of the peopkx 
even to dress, furniture of liouses and manner of 
eating, if different from those of England, is bad, 
and should be changed. Systems of (alucation, 
forms of gorernment and ideals of Iif(3 that have 
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huvn Iniilt itp as the result of tliousaads of yoai's 
of exporienee count for nothing. Schools 
hxmi lowest to liighast must he. patterned 
after those of Ijondom Harrow an<I Oxford. 
T\w history taught must be primarily that 
of Enroi>e and {\speeia!ly of Oreat Britain ; and 
if the histojy of iudia is taught at ail, it must he 
given a Necondary place ; and mojvovor, it must 
\w wifrteii not hy Indian scholars wiiu are 
"sym])atheti{*'* with their nation s institutions 
aiid ideals ami who give tln^ stoiy of iier past 
as India heiself sees it, hut hy Englishmen 
or others in sympathy with British ideals 
and with British' rule, who poitray India's 
past unfavorably, as .Britaiii .sees it and wants the 
world to see it. B<dh in the higliei* institutions 
of learning and in the public Iihra.i'ies wherever 
the Britisii Imvi^ control, tiu^ exteJisive and import- 
ant literature of India must be CJ*owded into th(‘ 
background and tliat of England must b(‘ kept 
at th<? front. Evcmi the language of the country 
so far as possibh' must be mad<‘ that of tin* 
foreign nation that lailes tlu^ land. English must 
l)e insisted on as tlu^ otticiai language everywhere. 
Ail comrnunicatiuns with tin* (loveroment must 
b(‘ written in English, all govennment business 
must he transacted through the inodium of 
English, all studies in the universities must be 
carried on in English and all examinations nurst 
be conducted in the same foreign tongue. 

The Bovernmeot sees to it that publi(*. buildings 
are built in European vStyles and not in any of those 
of India, although some foxins of Indian architec- 
ture ar(‘ unsurpassed in beauty by any in the world. 
The British officials furnish theii* homes in 
English fashion, for the most part importing their 
furniture from England. They have speciallj^ 
comfortable and luxurious cars on the railways 
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reserved for Englislimen, and luxurious clubs of 
their own from which Indians ai*e excluded. 

Thus everything possible is done to disparage 
and belittle the great civihzation of India, to 
destroy the pride and interest of the people in 
their own countiy and to keep them ignorant of 
the great place it has filled in the world ; to make 
them look up to the British as their superiors 
in everything ; to break their spirit ; to destroy 
their power of initiative and their ability to 
think and act independently ; thus making 
impossible the development of their nation^ 
genius, preventing them from making those 
important intellectual contributions to the world 
which they are naturally so well qualified to 
make, and transforming them from what throughout 
so many ages of the past they have been—a great 
nation with a unique genius and a proud mission 
in the world, into a flock of sheep, meekly and 
helplessly obeying the voice of foreign shepherds ; 
or, in other words, into a vast mass of spineless 
imitators of English ways. 

How long -will the world consent to such a 
humiliation and degradation of one of its greatest, 
most gifted and historically most important 
nations, — one Avliich, according to distinguished 
Englishmen themselves (including Lord Curzon), 
has made contributions to the civilization and 
higher life of mankind not second to those of 
any nation, even Greece. 

In an address delivered before the London 
Positivist Society, Eebruaxy 16, 1908, Mr. Henry 
Ellis, an eminent leader in that body, said ; 
‘"We Englishmen are fond of saying to the world 
that we are governing countries like Egypt and 
India, not primarily for our own advantage, but 
for theirs. It is a specious plea which appeals 
at first sight to our altruistic sympathies ; but 
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it will not bear examination. We know, in fact 
that no nation k so disinterested as to nndei*take 
such a laboi^ and responsibility withoat the expect- 
ation of a quid pro quo of some kind. The 
root of the evil which we are inflicting on these 
nations is, that we are depriving them of their freedoni; 
and what is life worth to men who are not free ? 
It is only in a state of freedom that a nation 
is enabled to show of wiiat it is capable and 
these people are consequently prevented by us 
from developing their natural tendencies, their 
natural gifts and powers, their natural genius. 
We seem to be acting on the principle that our 
precise form of civilisation is the only one that 
is important ; that it is superior to all others ; 
and that if wo could but succeed in establisliing 
a number of little Englands throughout the 
world, its happiness would be greatly increased. 
This is a gross piece of presumption. Who are 
'we that, in view of the social misery that exists 
among ourselves—our extremes of wealth and 
poverty -^oiir shameless luxury on the one hand, 
and our destitution and crime on the other — who 
are we that we should seek to stereotype univer- 
sally our particular form of society, as if it were 
the last word to be said ? 

“The world would be a dull place if it were ail patented 
one color, and that color a ‘dockyard drab.’ What would 
!)ecome of ail the mystery, the glow, the chaiTO, the 
romance of the East if all its cities were converted, 
under British rule, into so many copies of Birmingham 
of Sheffield ; and if a glimpse of the Himalayas could 
be obtained only by peeping through a forest of factory 
rinmneys ? How much would be left under such a 
dispensation, of the legends of Saladin, and Haroun-al 
Itaschid, and ^ the Arabian Nights,— to say nothing of 
the more ancient and sacred memories of Menu and 
Buddha and Zoro^ter. 

“No 1 "What is wanted in human life is not more 
of the hideous uniformity which now prevails, or is 
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aimed at, in accordance wifcii uiu; 'Westerfi klcan, but. 
more variety. Each lace lias its own traditions, ^uid 
uan fimnish its own valuable contributions civilization, 
Do not let us seek to crush ail into one proemstean 
bed of ‘Competitive Industrialism.” witli its Jargon of 
‘Supply and Demand.^ its brazen ‘I^w of Wages/ its 
leroc'iouvs ‘Glass War,’ and its brutal gospei of ‘tlK* 
devil take the iiindermost. And, especially, let os m>t 
inflict all these evils on helpless nations and peoph^ 
under the hypocritical plea that we are doing it for 
their good.” 

British rule in India lias l>eeii very signifi- 
cantly eompai'ed to a banyan tree. Under a 
banyan tree little or nothing'* can grow. The ti*ee 
overshadows and kills essentially everything 
beneatli it. The only growths that can live and 
thrive are the stems or Kslender branches sent 
down to the ground fi*om the tree itself; these 
take root and develop ; nothing else can. 

go in Indiav everything that has any ciianco 
of life is wliat comes down from the all-powerful, 
aU-Qyershadowing;^^^^M banyan-tree* government. 

Hero we have the strongest of ail reasons 
wliy the Indian people desire to escape irooi 
foreign domination. They feel that their very 
life dei)ends upon their gaining freedom to stand 
on their own feet, to be men and not slaves 
or nonentities, to think their own thoughts, to 
follow their own ideals, to cultivate their own 
national and racial genius, to develop theii* own 
important civilization, to shape their own destiny 
as they can never do under the chilling, discoura- 
ging, dwarfing, chai'acter-weakening, initiative- 
killing, ambition-destroying, hope-blighting shadow 
of the banyan tree (or upas tree) of a haughty, 
unsympathetic foreign tyranny. 

V. Professor Pual S, Eeinisch says in his work 
OB “Colonial Government 

“The es^ntial thought io dealing* with native 
societies Biiottla be that they must on no ac?c:omit be 
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deprivefi of their morale, and of tlieir feeling of responsi- 
bility for their own destiny.” 

Here England has failed absolutely^ and disas- 
trously ill her treatment of the Indian people. 
She has taken their destiny out of tlieir hands 
into her own. Politically she rules them whoUy. 
Financially and industi’ially they feel that they 
are constantly at her mercy. The influence is 
to break their spirit. There is no incentive for 
ambition. Young men, no matter what their 
talents or education, have little or nothing to 
look foward to. A situation more depressing it 
is hard to conceive. England tries to justify 
herself by the claim tliat she can rule the Indian 
people better tlian they can nilo themselves. 
This is the claim of tyranny the world over. 

The surest way to destroy the physical 
strength of a man is to deprive Iiim of the 
possibility of physical exercise. The most brilliant 
minds may he reduced to dullness, and the 
most powerful to wealcness, by being deprived of 
opportunities for activity. Just so, there is no 
other way known so effectually to weaken and 
degrade a people as to deprive them of liberty 
and the power of self-direction. The highest end 
of goveniment is not law ; it is not even order 
and peace. These may be i>resent under the 
most monstrous oppression. The highest purpose 
of goveniment is the creation of the capacity 
for self-goveniment. The sufficient condemnation 
of all vassalage and of all government of weaker 
peoples by stronger is, that tlius the weaker 
peoples are deprived of their right to plan for 
themselves, and to work out their own self-develop- 
ment 

This is something winch the better minds of 
India feel veiy deeply. Especially is it felt by 
ambitious, earnest, educated young men, who want 

Id 
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to make the most of their lives, who desi2*e to 
do something for their commnnities and them 
country, and to become leaders in movements 
for social, indnstrial, educational, political and 
other reforms. 

On every hand such young men are met by 
the fact that neither they nor the people are free. 
They me forever under foreign masters. If they 
make plans for public improvements, their plans 
can come to nothing without the assent and 
co-operation of the Goveimment, because it has 
all power. The very fact tiiat the plans are 
initiated and carried on by Indians— by 'natives,” 
is very likely to be regarded as a sufficient 
reason why the Government should ignore or 
oppose them. The Government wants it understood 
that it never follows "native” lead, it never 
welcomes, or, if it can help it, even tolerates, 
native initiative. That would lower its "dignity.” 
That would destroy its "prestige.” The govern- 
ment stands on the lofty height not only of 
supreme power, but of supreme wisdom, and it 
cannot stoop to be instructed or directed, even 
to have suggestions made to it, by the "inferior” 
people of the land, who, of course, do not know 
what is good for them or what the country 
requires. 

Thus initiative on the part of the people is 
chilled and killed. They soon learn to say, "What 
is the use ?” Educated young men, who, in 
free lands wliere the people have a r^oice, would 
look forward to influential public life, to careers 
of public usefutaess and service, to doing some- 
thing of value for their country, liave in India 
little or no such possibility before them. They 
have no country. The English rule it, monopolize 
. it, treat the Indians as strangers and foreigners in 
it. King George caHsit, 'My Indian Empire.” And 
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when Indianj^ presume to interest tliemselres in public 
matters and make suggestions as to reforms and 
improvements which in any way touch politics, 
they at once find themselves in danger of being 
arrested and sent to prison as pestilent ‘agitator's 
and ‘seditionists or if they escape that, then 
they aio likely either to be ignored, receiving no 
co-operation and no encouragement from tlie 
superior powers, or else they get the virtual reply : 
“i\lind your owm business. Who are you, that you 
pi'esume to teach us liow to manage this country 

Sir Henry Cotton tells us that the British 
policy in India has always been to discourage, 
and so far as possible to suppress, native ability 
and native initiative, He tells us of hearing 
8ir Wiliiam Harcourt say in a speech in tire 
House of Commons ; 

“Tlio officials at the head of tiie Govominent of India 
liave never c^DOiuraged men of ability and force of 
ciiaracter. They have always hated and discouraged 
indopondent and original talent, and liave always loved 
and iH'omoted docile and impretending Tnedio(.:ri1y. Tins 
^)()ii(y they liave inlierited from the lionian Tarquinius 
Huperbiis. Altliongh they liave not acituaiiy ‘cut off the 
heads’ of the ‘tall poppies,’ they have taken other and 
more merciful means of ‘removing’ any persons of 
dangerous political cnunence.”'*' 

I shall never forget an experience I once had 
in Poona. 1 was there attending the session of 
the Indian National Congress. One afternoon 
I went out for a stroll with a company of young 
men who were students in the Ferguson. College. 
After walking an hour or so wx^ all sat dowii 
under a great tree for a long talk. They were 
keen-minded, earnest fellows, all of them desirous 
of making sometliing worth while of their lives, 
and all ambitious to serve their country. But in 


"Indian and Home Memories,” Chapter XXT. 
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a land where everything was in the hands of 
foreign masters, how could they do either ? If 
ignoring their country’s needs and forgetting her 
son'ows, they would consent to be docile servants 
of their alien rulers, shaping their education so 
as to fit themselves for employment as clerks, 
accountants and subordinate helpers of one kind 
or another in the offices of the Government or of 
British merchants, then places would be opened 
for them where they could gain at least a meagre 
Hving, with the hope of some slight advancement 
later, and thus their paths for the future would 
probably be fairly smooth. 

But if, standing on their own feet as men, they 
determined to shape for themselves independent 
careers, and to make their lives of real service to the 
land they loved, what was therefor them ? This was 
the pathetic, the tragic question, asked by all those 
young men, again and again and again. The govern- 
ment had many low positions — too low to be accepted 
by Englishmen —to offer them, and a very few 
fairly high ones. But all persons permitted to 
occupy these povsitions must give up their patriot- 
ism and their manhood, keep out of politics, be 
loyal to the alien Government, that is, must not 
criticize it or advocate any reforms, and be dumb 
and docile seiwants and satellites of tbeir British 
lords. Could these earnest, patriotic, splendid 
young sons of India, of the holy “Mother” whom 
they loved and worshipped, stoop to this humilia- 
tion and this shame ? 

Alas ! that afternoon I realized as I never had 
done before how bitter, bitter a thing it is for 
educated young men, in whose bx'easts burn the 
fires of a patriotism as true and as holy as was 
ever felt by any Englishman or American, to know 
that they have no country ; to realize that their 
country, as dear to them as their lives, has been 
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taken by force, and is held in subjection by 
the sword of the foreigner ! 

This Poona experience illustrates and empha- 
sizes the undeniable fact that one^ of the very 
grave evils of British rule in India is its influence 
in crushing out the native genius of the Indian 
people, — thus robbing not only India but also 
mankind of something very precious. There is 
nothing in the world that is of higher value and 
therefore that should be more sedulously guarded 
than genius — the peculiar genius of nations and of 
races ; and there is nothing which when destroyed 
is a more serious or a more irreparable loss. 

What a loss to the world was the destruction 
of the remarkable indigenous civilizations of early 
Mexico and Peru. What a loss to mankind was 
the disappearance of the ancient and wonderful 
civilizations of Babylon, Assyria, Persia, Egypt 
and Crete ! Scholars in our day are making 
enormous efforts, and vast sums of money are 
being spent in excavations, to rescue such frag- 
ments and relics of them as may be possible. The 
civilization of India is far higher, richer and more 
important than any of these. Then shall we 
despise it ? Would not the loss of it be among 
the greatest of possible calamities ? Is not the 
neglecting, crippling or degrading of it a crime 
against humanity ? 

Writes James KusseU Lowell : 

* All nations have their message from on high, 

Each the Messiah of some vital thought ; 

For the fuMment and delight of men 
One has to teadi that labor is divine, 

Another freedom, and another mind. 

And ail, that God is open-eyed and just, 

Aye, each a message has from God’s great heart ; 

And each is needed for the world’s great life.” 

Who can estimate how great would have been 
the disaster to humanity, if, by foreign domination 
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or otliorwlse the genius of G-reece had been cut 
off before it reached its splendid flowering in 
and literature? 

I will not persist in compai'ing the genius of 
India with that of Greece, although some eminent 
scholars both in Europe and America have done 
so. But I will say, what no competent scholar 
denies, that no other nation in Asia has shown 
in the past so rich and splendid, intellectual and 
spiritual genius as India has manifested in many 
forms and throughout a long series of centuries. 
■That genius should be preserved, fostered, and 
developed, not only for the sake of the Indian 
people, but for mankind’s sake, for civilization’s 
sake, as a precious contribution to the world’s 
higher life. 

How can this be done ? What is the indis- 
pensable condition of the eSIoresceiice, nay of the 
very existence of genius anywhere ? It is 
freedom. But India is not free. This is her 
calamity ; it is also the world’s calamity. So long 
as she continues to be humiliated, divSgraced, 
crippled, emasculated by being held in bondage 
to a foreign power, by being robbed of her proper 
place among the nations, by being deprived of 
the right to direct herself and shape her career, 
it will be impossible, in the very nature of things, 
for her naturally rich genius to rise to its 
best, or anytiiing like its best, and thus 
for her to make that important intellec- 
tual and spiritual contribution to the world’s 
civilization that her past history gives the world 
the right to expect and demand. Thus we see 
that India’s freedom is a matter of concern not 
to herself ^one, but to mankind. Her . bondage 
is. a world-iU^ter — a great and shameful crime 
againstlhe^wo^lK higher life. 



CHAPTER XIY 


INDIA AND JAPAN. WHU JAPAN IS IN 
ADVANCE OF INDIA. 

Why doe?i small (comparatiyely small) Japan 
occupy so conspicuous a place in Asia and the 
world'? And why does India, a country so very 
inucli larger, more populous, and older in civilLza- 
tion, occupy a place so much less conspicuous 
and less honored ? 

Is it because the people of Japan are by 
nature a superior people, and the people of India 
inferior ? 

As for myself, I think very highly of the 
Japanese. I liave had much acquaintance with 
them, both in A merica and in their own country ; 
and I regm*d them, whether in their intellectual 
ability, tlieir character or their civilisation, as 
not inferior to the average white nations, and as 
distinctly superior to some. 

But are they superior to the people of India ? 
And even if they are to-day, were they when 
tile Indian people fell nnder British domination, 
a little less than two centuries ago ? Or were 
they wdien Japan emerged from her long seclu- 
sion, three-quarters of a century ago ? 

If at either of those dates, Englishmen or 
Americans who were best acquainted with the 
Orient, had been asked which of the two nations 
in their judgment, was the superior, as to their 
civilization, their intellectual ability and their 
character, I think they would have assigned to 
India a place distinctly above Japan. 
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Certainly until recent years Japan has had a 
very inconspicuous place in the world ; indeed, 
she has hardly been known even by the other 
nations of Asia. On the other hand, India has 
occupied a very great place. Let us see how 
gieai 

Prom time immemorial India was known not 
only throughout practically all Asia, but in eastern 
/Europe and in parts of Africa. At the time of 
Alexander the Great she was so famous in 
Greece that it became the supreme ambition of 
that great conqueror to lead his armies to India, 
and add to his empire that most renowned country 
of Asia. And he did push his conquests to India, 
where he found a civilization which he recognized 
as little if any inferior to that of Greece, and 
great kingdoms with armies so strong that after 
fighting a great battle he decided that wisdom 
required him to retreat. 

Two or three centuries before Christ the 
Buddhist religion, which had its rise in India, 
was eairied by its missionaries all over central 
and Western Asia, to the very borders of Europe, 
if it did not even penetrate that continent ; and 
a little later it spread over nearly all eastern 
Asia, carrying Indian thought and influence 
wherever it went. 

There was much knowledge of India among 
the Romans, and considerable overland commerce, 
bringing to Rome the valuable products of India — 
jewelry, precious stones, fine silks and so on. 
Later, the wealth of Venice, Genoa and other 
Mediterranean cities was built up largely by 
their extensive and profitable commerce with 
India. Por more than two thousand years, up to 
very. recent times, numerous great caravans were 
all the while moving between the Mediterranean 
countries and India. 
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It was to discover a sea route to India, so 
as to give Europe easier ‘ access to Indian pro- 
ducts and Indian wealth that Columbus sailed 
over the Atlantic ; and when he found America 
he thought it was India, — hence the incon*ect 
name, “Indians,” given to the natives of the 
Americaii eontinent. 

The glory that came to Yasco da Gama froin 
his discovery of a passage around the south of 
Africa came niainly from the fact that it pve 
the European nations, wdiat they had so long desii*ed^ 
an all-ocean ’vvay to India* As soon as that route 
was discovered all the leading sea-going nations 
of Europe, Portugal, Spain, France, Holland and 
Great Britain, became rivals in extending their 
trade by sea to India, and it was not long before 
the Diitcli, French and English were fighting to 
gain, first, commercial and then political, domi- 
nance In tliat wealthiest and most renowned 
country in the greatest of the continents. And 
when Great Britain drove out her rivals, and 
became the conqueror, possessor, exploiter, and 
despoiier of the land, di'awing from it a stream 
of riches greater tiian the stream of gold and 
silver whicii Spain drew from Mexico and Peru^ 
all the nations of Europe were jealous, and 
ever since have regarded Britain as having 
obtained tlie greatest prize (robber prize ! ) in all 
the wmiid. 

Surely such a country, thus famous from as 
far back as history extends, ought to-day to 
occupy a conspicuous place in the world. 

Why does it not ? Why is it so far out- 
stripped and overshadowed by Japan ? 

Compare the past history of Japan, and her 
past and present resources and natural advantages 
with those of India. 

Japan is very small in area, only about one- 
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scYenth as large as India, and possesses onlf 
about one-fifth as great a populatioiL Instead of 
being located centrally in Asia, as India is, it is 
located far to the east, and not even on the 
continent at all. Its known history does not go 
back nearly so far as India’s, and the beginning 
of its civilization is much more recent. During much of 
its history it has been a sort of hermit land, its 
people having little to do with other nations. 
ITntil the American Commodore Perry, less than 
eighty years ago, broke np its isolation and 
compelled it to open its doors to foreign inter- 
course, it was very little known even in Asia, 
and had practically no place at all among the 
nations of the world. Whatever literature it had 
created, was nEknown to other peoples. Its chief 
religion was borrowed from a foreign country, 
India. Its art, although in some of its forms 
(‘xcellent, was limited, and at least to a degree was 
an imitation of that of China. It was almost 
wholly an agiicultiiral land, its manufactures being 
few and its foreign commerce very restricted, 
neither one comparing at all with those of India. 
It had little iron or other mineral resources 

and its coal was limited, whereas the iron, coal 

and other resources of India were immense. Its 
wealth was very small compared with the vast 

wealth which India possessed before her conquest 
and exploitation by the British. 

And yet, within the last two generations, Japan 
has become the foremost nation in Asia, and one 
of the foremost in the world, while India has lost 
its leadership in Asia which it had maintained for 
twenty-five centuries, and has now no recognition 
at all among the world’s nations. 

What is the explanation of this amazing 

differmce which we see between the two countries 
tO'-day,-~I;he splendid advance of little Japan in 
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almost every respect, and the astonishing stagna- 
tion and decadence of great, historic India ? 

Can any intelligent man anywhere, in this 
country or any other suggest any possible explana- 
tion but one ? And is not that one the fact that 
Japan is and has been free, while India, for 

nearly two hundred years, has been in bondage to 

a foreign power? 

It is universally agreed to-day that, after 

freedom, the prime condition of advance, I may 
say the prime creafm' oi advance, among nations 
in the modern world, is education ; and that with 
the exception of bondage, the prime cause of the 
stangnation and decline of nations, is want of 
education. Let ns see how this applies to Japan 
and India. Has education flourished equally 

in the two countries ? Have the governments of 
the two been equally interested to promote 
education ? 

In Japan, as soon as the nation decided to 
give up its policy of isolation, and put itself into 
contact with the other nations of the world, the 
government saw the importance of universal 
educaiim for its people, As early as 1869 it 
issued an educational ordinance of a very radical 
character, which read : 

Edticaf. ion is essential for all persons ; and whereas 
in the past learning has been looked upon as a means 
of semrmg official pjosition, henceforth the whole popula- 
iion of the country regardless of classes, must he educated 
so that no village shall contain a. p)erson devoid of 
learning, nor any house contain an illiterate inmate 

Accordingly, schools of all grades were estab- 
lished, primary, secondary, and high; as also 
colleges and universities. Particular attention was 
paid to agricultural, industrial, and technical edu- 
cation. And, what the government clearly saw 
the importance of, young men in large numbers 
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were sent abroad to study in the best colleges^ 
universities, and agricultural, industrial and tecli- 
iiical institutions, of America and Europe, so that 
they might become teachers and leaders at home. 

On the contrary, from the beginning of Britisii 
rule in India, the foreign government there adopted 
an educational policy almost the opposite of that 
of Japan. It feared and distrusted education, 
realizing that a people kept in ignorance would 
be most easily controlled and kept under Britisii 
power. True, after a wliile, it established an 
educational system of a sort, but it was very 
limited in its scope. It reached only a small 
fraction of the children of the nation ; and as for 
higher education, that was shaped mainly with a 
view to fitting young men for the service of their 
British masters. ScientMc and industiial education, 
and all kinds of training calculated to fit young 
men and women to serve India, to develop her 
material resources, to build up her industrial life, 
and to put the Indian people into contact with 
the other peoples of the world — these kinds of 
education were seriously neglected or wholly 
ignored. Instead of sending students abroad to 
get the best training obtainable there, as Japan 
did, the British government of India indirectly 
discouraged everything of the kind. Especially 
was this true in tlie case of young men desiring 
to come to America to study, because it feared 
the influences of freedom and democracy with 
which in this country they would be surrounded. 

Dr. Sudhiiidra Bose (Lecturer in the State 
University of Iowa) has put the whole matter very 
clearly. Says Dr. Bose : 

“Altliough technological institutes and g^icultural 
schools are a prime necessity in the economic uplift of 
any country, there has not been and is not any ade- 
Inuate provision for the creation of these in India. Had 
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India pOi^sd^sed, like Japam, a mtiopal government free 
to rule its own destiny, tke situation wouid have boen 
very different* Seventy vears ago Japan was indfistriaily 
no better off tlian India. At that time Japan was a 
feiKklistic iigiieiiltuml cxmntry, with a strong aversion 
te foreign trade or commerce. The nation was sliai*|)iy 
<livifl>d (her divisions were quite as groat as any existing 
in India) into many classes and sub-classes, of whicfi 
^ the Samurai, the warrior class, was the most powerml. 

hiction. With the advent of Commodore Ferry, Japan 
turned over a new leaf. The Japanese government 
decided to make tlieir country ^ the leading industrial 
land of tfie Orient. And liow did the Japanese govern- 
ment go about it ? Japan had little or no modern 
industrial knowledge or experience.^ It was entirely .Avuth- 
out models for industrial oiganization and without 
financial maehineir. At this juncture the governineut 
took hold of the situation. It established schools and 
colleges, where all l)mnches of applied science vmre 
taught. Says Baron Kikiichi : 'There \vere omciai 
excursions into tlie domains of silk-reeling, ceiiient- 
making, cotton and silk spinning, brick-burning, printing 
and book-binding, soap-ljoiling, type-casting and ceramic 
decoration. Domestic exhibitions were organized by the 
government for the encouragement of the people m 
undertaking these industries ; and specimens of the 
(X)nntry’s products and manufactures were sent under 
government auspices to exliibitioiis abroad.^ The govern- 
ment established a firm whoso functions were to 
familiarize foreign markets with the jiroducts of Japanese 
artisans. Stops were taken for training women as arti- 
sans, and the (fovernment printing bui-eau set the 
example of employing female labor, an invasion which 
soon developed into large dimensions. In short, the 
authorities applied themselves to educate an industrial 
disposition, and as soon as success seemed to be in 
sight, they gradually transferred from official to private 
direction the various model enterprises, retaining only such 
as were required to supply the needs of the state.’ The 
result of ail tliis was, that whereas in the beginning ,of 
theMeiji em, 1867, Japan had virtually no industries 
worth the name, in thirty years she possessed no^ less 
than 4595 industrial and commercial companies, either 
joint-stock or partnershii>, with a paid-up capital of two 
hundred million dollars ; and to-day the numlier of cpoi- 
paiiies and the capital invested are almost beyond belief.” 

Is it surprising that Japan is now the most 
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advanced and the most prosperous industrial 
country in Asia ? Is there any room for doubt 
that, if tfie Indian people had possessed a national 
government of tfieir own like that of Japan, Iiidla^ 
with her natural resources almost infinitely greater 
than those of Japan, and with her iinlimited labor 
supply, would have prospered as well as or better 
than Japan, and would to-day, industrially and 
commercially, have been quite abreast of Japan 
if not in advance ? 

Says Eabindranath Tagore : 

‘'The Japanese have made remarkable progress , but 
given equal oppoitunity, India would do as well. "We ai’o 
not inteilectiially inferior to the Japanese. Possibly we 
are in some crafts : but in pure thought we are superior ; 
and even in the crafts in whieli they excel, we ^ were 
once quite their equals, and would bo now if not 
fettered and hindered. Tlio Japanese have been free to 
educiate themselves, and to send their yoimg men to ail 
universities of tlie world to acquire knowledge. But 
every Indian feels, and every candid investigator of the 
subject must admit, that England has conceived it to be 
her interest to keep us weak, and lias discomaged 
cidueation. In the laboratories she dislikes us to acquh'o 
science and to pursue lusearcli. In almost every way 
she has persistently striven to re}»ress and caamp 
our et'onoinic development,” 

Let us compare a little more fully what Japan's 
government has clone for the Japanese people with 
what India’s has done for tlie Indian people. 

1. As we liave seeji, Japan's government set 
out from the first to give education to all tlie 
people, so that there should not be an illiterate 
person in any Iiome in the land ; and as a result 
her Year Book shows her to-day to be one of the 
most highly literate nations in the world. 

On the other hand, India’s government (by 
foreigners) has persistently refused the people's 
demand for education, so that now, after a hundred 
and sixty years more than ninety per cent, of her 
people are illiterate. 
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2. As we have seen, the govemraent of Japan 
set out from the beginning to foster cu’^ery kind 
of manufaefcures and industries, so that now she 
is the leading manufacturing nation in Asia. 

On the other hand, India's foreign government, 
by her tariffs and in other ways, has deliberately 
destroyed India’s extensive native manufactures 
ill tile interest of those of England, and has done 
all in her power to reduce India from tiio Cini- 
dition of a great industrial nation to that of a. 
producer of raw materials to build up t!ic3 industries 
of Great Britain. 

3. The government of seif-ruling Japan, from 
tiie beginning, in every way possible, has fostered 
foreign commerce and trade and ship-building, with 
the result that now Japan is not only the first 
commercial nation of Asia but one of the ffrst in 
the world. 

On the contrary, India’s British goveimment, by 
its patronage iiestowed upon British merchants 
and shipping companies, and its discriminations 
against those of India, lias practically killed the 
extensive foreign commerce and the ship-biiiiding 
of India as formerly carried on by the Indian 
people, so that now India's foreign commerce for 
the most part is British, controlled by the British 
and enriehing Britain instead of India ; and the 
shipping which transports this commerce is buiit 
in Great Britain instead of in India, thus again 
taking away from India a legitimate industry and 
giving it {with the wealth it creates) to the nation 
that holds her in subjection. 

4. Prom the beginning tlie Japanese govern- 
ment has done everything in its power to build 
up the wccdth of Japan, in the ways already 
mentioned and others. 


On the contiuTj, the goveimment of India, in 
a<Idition to its destruction of those industries 
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which would have promoted the wealtii of the 
Indian people (in the ways already pointed out), 
from the very beginning has deliberately and per- 
sistently drained away her wealth to Great Britain, 
in enormous quantities, by tariffs ; by purchases 
made in England that ought to have been made 
in India ; by drawing from lier large sums to pay 
the expense's of Britain’s imperialistic wars which 
in no way benefited India ; by filling nearly ail 
the more important official positions in India witli 
Englishmen at high salaries, when they might have 
been filled quite as efficiently, and often very 
much more so, by Indians at salaries one-tirird as 
great ; by eonfeiTing on those English officials, 
after a 'brief service of only twenty-foim years, 
fat pensions to support them in England all the 
rest of their lives ; until in these various ways 
the country has been drained of its very life blood 
(as an eminent Englishman has said, has been 
“bled white”). 

If we ask the explanation of this contrast, can 
any possibly be given except, that Japan lias liad 
a government of her own, while India has had a 
government of foreigners ? 

There are those who try to account for the fact 
that Japan is so far in advance of India to-day, 
by saying that the Japanese are a practical people, 
and the Indian people are not. 

On the contrary, as already pointed out, up to 
seventy years ago the Japanese people were 
anything but practical, according to our western 
ideas of practicality. They were a shut-in nation, 
with few manufactures and little commerce, 
living their own secluded almost wholly agricul- 
ture life. If to-day they are what we call 
eminently practical, they l ave become so within 
less than two generations, and as a result of their 
contact with the world, their education, and. 
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above all, their jfreedom. On the other Imud, 
India, besides her thinkers, her scholars, her poets, 
her philosophers, her religions teachers and 
devotees—her dreamers if one chooses to call them 
so~has had, as has been shown, ^ whole great 
classes, luimbering millions and millions, not only 
of agriculturists, but of artisans, of traders, ^ of 
soldiers, of practical men of every known kind. 

This point needs to bo emphasised, even at 
the risk of some repetition, there is so much 
misunderstmding regarding it The fact ^ is, there 
is probably no great people in the entire world 
among whom the practical things of life, that is, 
the practical activities, occupations, and industries 
whicli accompany civilization, have been more 
fully developed than in the people of India 
for two or three thousand years, up to the time 
of the coming of the British. This is shown by 
the fact that their wealth was so great It was 
their wealth that attracted the British. This wedth 
was created by their vast and varied industries. 
Nearly every kind of manufacture or product 
known to the civilized world,— nearly every kind 
of creation of man^s brain and hand, existing 
anywhere, and prized either for its utility or 
beauty, had long, long been produced in India. 
India was a far greater industrial and manufactur- 
ing nation than any in Europe or than any other 
in Asia. Her textile goods — the fine products 
of her looms, in cotton, wool, linen and silk, were 
famous over the civilized world ; so were her 
exquisite jewelry and her precious stones cut 
in oveiy lovely form ; so were her pottery, porce- 
lains, ceramics of every kind, quality, color and 
beautiful shape; so were her fine works in metal — 
iron, steel, silver and gold. 

She had great architecture — equal in beauty to 
any in the world. She bad great engineering 

14 
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works. She had great merchants, great business 
men, great bankers and financiers. Not only was 
she the greatest ship-building nation, but she had 
great commerce and trade by land and sea which 
extended to aU known ciyiiized countries. 

Such was the India which the British found 
when they came. Can such a nation be spoken 
of as lacking in practical ability ? Can any one 
who knows anything of the history of the Orient 
believe for a moment that the reason why such 
a nation has fallen behind Japan is that her 
native ability, genius or skill in any practical 
direction, was less than that of Japan in ail those 
ages when she was free, or would be less to-day 
were it not for the shameful fact that for more 
than a century and a half she has been in bondage, 
and that her foreign rulers for their own advan- 
tage have destroyed a large part of her manufac- 
tures, her native industries, her finances, her most 
important lines of home industries, her ship-build- 
ing, her foreign trade and commerce, and at the 
same time have refused to give her scientific or 
teclmical school or any except the most meager 
and inadequate industrial and practical education ? 

Is it said that the British Government in India 
is handicapped by caste, as the Japanese govern- 
ment is not, and on account of this cannot give 
universal education to the Indian people ? The 
unanswerable reply is: Some of the leading Native 
Indian States, where caste is as strong as anywhere 
in India, namely, Baroda, Mysore, Gwalior, Indore, 
Tranvancore and others actually are giving 
their people universal education. It is true that 
caste creates a difiiculty ; but these native States 
overcome it. It could be overcome in all British 
India if tihe British Government so willed. 

' Is it said that the British Government of India 
could uoi give , universal education to the Indian 
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people, as Japan Ims cioBe to the Japanese people, 
because the population of India is so great and 
the countiy is so poor ? The answer is ; the 
natural resources of India are not only incomp- 
arably greater than those of Japan, but they 
are far greater in proportion to popfdatiori : so 
that if Japan can find financial means to rnaijitaiii 
universal education, raiicli more could India if she 
would. The fact is the government of India has 
never lacked money for education ; it has only 
lacked u-ili. It always has plenty of money for 
its own militaristic and imperialistic ends ; for 
maintaining a great army to hold the countiy in. 
subjection, and to fight Britain’s battles in other 
lands ; to raaintaina Christian Chureli(a State Church) 
in India, for the support of which Hindus and 
Mohammedans are taxed ; to pay the high salaries 
and pensions of the Englishmen who are robbing 
the Indian people of the right to govern them- 
selves ; to create government buildings of various 
kinds in all parts of the land, often far more 
costly than necessary, to gratify British pride; 
to give the government of India the luxury of 
spending seven months eveiy summer in the 
mountains, at an expense to the poor taxpayers 
of many millions of dollars ; to hold from time 
to time great and gorgeous '‘‘durbars,'’ rivalling 
in pomp and show the utmost display of the 
monarchs of barbaric ages, having for their aim 
to impress and over-awe the people, but costing 
them tens of millions of dollars ; and to build 
a wholly mmeedecl new Capital City, new Delhi, 
showy and magnificent, to impress the people 
with the splendor and power of the British 
Empire, but adding to the crushing burden of the 
taxpayers many times ‘‘tens of millions’’ of dollars. 

If even a quarter part of the vast sums of money 
vspent upon these things, most of which have 
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solely' British interests in' view ,:aiid are of no 
value, ' whatever. - to the . Indian people, were 
devoted to schools, India could not only equal 
Japan in education, but surpass her. And who 
can doubt that it would have done so, if India 
had been as free as Japan, with a government 
not of foreigners but of her own eminent leaders ? 

The exceedingly significant fact should not 
be overlooked that the new awakening of Asia, 
caused by contact with modern European 
thought and modern science, began in India ; 
it did not begin in Japan. India has always 
been more closely in touch with Europe than 
has Japan. Asia’s renaissance began with Earn 
Mohun Boy and Ishwai' Chandra Vidyasagar 
in Bengal, where important literature, alive 
with the modern spirit, was produced a full 
half century before Japan ceased to be a closed 
land, nninflnenced by modern progress. The 
awakening of Asia which thus begun in Bengal, 
ought to have continued, grown, spread, borne 
rich fruit not only in India but in all Asiatic lands. 

I think the whole situation may be briefly 
summed up somewhat as follows : 

Japan has had her wonderful development and 
has attained her conspicuous and honored place 
among the nations of the world, because she has 
been free. In 1852, when oiix American Commodore 
Perry knocked at her closed door and insisted on 
her opening it to the intercourse and trade of the 
world, he did not conquer her, reduce her to 
subjection, and begin robbing her. He respected 
her independence and her rights, took her by the 
hand and introduced her to the fellowship of free 
peoples. That was what made possible her splendid 
car^r. It is because she has been free, and not 
subject to foreign domination and spoliation, tliat 
she has attained a position among the nations 
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abreast of Great Britaiii, IVanee aEd the tlBited 
States ; that her childreE and yoEth are in school ; 
that her people are well-fed ; that her saEitation 
is oqoal to the best in the world ; that her manii- 
factiires are flourishing ; that her commerce is 
found in all lands and her ships on all seas ; and 
that her wealth is her own and not another’s. If 
America or any European power had seized her, 
made her a dependency, disarmed her, set up a 
foreign government to imle her, filled all her most 
important ofiBces with strangers, refused to give 
her education, denied to her people power to make 
or alter a single one of the laws which they must 
obey, taken control of every yen of her national 
revenues, is there any reason whatever for be- 
lieving that to-day she would have been any 
farther advanced than is India, if as far? 

On the other hand, if India had been treated 
as Japan has been, given the hand of friendship, 
permitted to retain her own wealth for her own 
uses, and to develop herself in freedom along the 
lines of her own genius, can any intelligent person 
for a moment doubt that, with her not inferior 
intelligence, her far greater material resources, her 
earlier start and her advantages of many kinds, 
she wmiild to-day have occupied a place in the 
world at least as prominent ^nd as honorable as 
that of Japan ? 

In the caroei’s of modeim Japan and modem 
India wo have one more illustration among the 
many which appear in history, of the tremendously 
important fact which the whole world should lay 
to heart, that everywhere the prime and absolutely 
indispensable condition of growth, of development, 
of achievement, quite as much in nations as in 
individual men, is freedom ; while everywhere 
bondage, subjection, means stagnation, degradation, 
blight, virtual death. 


.■ CHAPTER XV . 

DEMOCRACIES AND REPUBLICS IN iNDIA' 

It is common to speak of Asia as a land of 
despotisms and absolute monareliies, where political 
freedom and popular self-rule are not known and 
never have been, and where the habits and the 
very nature of the people are far removed from 
interest in self-government or capacity for it 
These ideas are put forward as a justification of 
British rule in India. We are told that the Indian 
people have always had despotic rule, and if the 
British despotism were v/ithdrawn they would set 
up despotisms of their own. Democracies and 
republics are the creation solely of Europe and 
European civilization, and not for centuries, if ever, 
may we expect to see Asiatic peoples establishing 
them, able to maintain them, or even desiring 
them. 

Is this view of Asia and India true ? Xo. It 
is very far from true, as is seen as soon as we 
begin to look at the real facts in tiie case. 

When the Philippine Islands threw off the 
tyranny of Spain and obtained their freedom, what 
did they do ? Set up a monarchy ? Xo. They 
set up a republic, with a constitution fashioned 
closely after that of the United States of America, 

When China broke the yoke of its Manchii 
rulers, what did it do ? It proceeded at once to 
establish not a monarchy but a republic. And, 
although it has had a hard time to get a unified 
and settled government, largely because of the 
obstacles thrown in its way by the foreign powei’s, 
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it nevertheless shows no sign of surrendering its 
republican hope and ideal 

Democratic ideas have long been in the 
of many of the leaders of Persia, and there 

some ^ound for beUeving thal but for hostile 

European influences Persia_ before this time 
would Imve become a republic. 

Turn to Turkey. As soon as possible altei 
the Great War of 1914 to 1918 was over and 
the Turkish people were able to free tben^ehes 
from the intrigues and shackles et -hmopea 
diplomacy, they proceeded at once to establish 
not a monarchy but a republic. 

Turn to Russia Russia is hardly less an 
Asiatic power than a European. hat did it do 
when it had overthrown the despotasm of the Czaih. 
Bid it set up nnotiier monarchy.'' It iouudea a 

^'’'^TWuto Intlia. Is there any sign that the 
oTcat movement there to obtain freedom from 
British despotism means a desire on the pait 

of the Indian people to set up a monarchy or a 

despotism of their own? Not the slightest. 

The ideal of practically every public leader m 
British India, of whatever pmty or name, is 

essentially that of Abraham Inucoln, a govern- 
ment “of tlie people, for the people, by the people. 
In other words, the almost umvei-sal desire is lor a 
great Republican Nation, to be known by some such 
Lme as “The United States of I^di^ f ^ 
the individual states or provinces shall have tlieii 
places as smaUer and subordinate republics, wrtli 
local self-imle like that of the individual States 
of the American Union or the mdiviclual 
Provinces of the Dominion of Canada. , , , . . 

Thus we see how false is Die idea tliat Asia 
does not want and is not fit for democratic 
or republican institutions, and that India, because 
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an Asiatic nation, is not fit for freedom. Tliat 
fact ' is, not Europe ’ but Asia seems to have, 
been the cradle of political liberty, the craffle 
of democratic and repnblican government, in 
the world. Ethnological, linguistic and other 
forms of historical research make it clear 
that the democratic and republican institations 
of Europe and America actually send their 
roots back to Asia, and especially to India. 

Republics actually existed in India at least as 
early as the days of Buddha (the sixth century 
before Christ), and as late as the fourth century 
after Christ. They were situated in the extensive 
region stretching fi’om the Punjab in the west 

to Behar in the east, and from Nepal in the 

north to the southern borders of the Central 
'Provinces. The republican form of government 
in ancient India had a duration of at least a 
thousand years. We have records of no other 

country, ancient or modem, where republics have 
existed and continued for vso long a period. 

Even more important than her republics has 
been the spirit of freedom and democracy which 
has manifested itself in many forms among the 
Indian people from the earliest ages. The Tedas 
show that the principles of representative 
government were held by the ancient Aryans 

twelve or fifteen centuries before the Christian 
era. 

Buddhism, which was bom in India and which 
had there a great career of more than fifteen 
hundred years, was democratic in a very high 
degree, and when it disappeared from the land 
it left behind it everywhere democratic traditions 
and influences. 

‘ i, Mohammedanism, which to-day has a large 
following in India than in any other country, 
is hardly . less , democratic than was Buddhism. 
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Ab compared with Christiaiiity it is distinctly 
more democratic than the Latin-Eussian or Orien* 
tal churches, and quit© as much so as most forms 
of orthodox Protestantism, 

Even Hinduism, which is fettered hy its 
undemocratic caste system, is nevertheless admirably 
democratic within the limits of each individual 
caste. 

But more effective than anything else as crea- 
tors and preservers of the spirit of freedom in 
India have been her everywhere present village 
communities or village republics. For more 
ttian three thousand yeans these have been training 
the people of the whole land in self-government. 
This is why the Indian people are so law-abiding 
and such ardent lovers of peace. 

India is pre-eminently an agricultural country. 
More than eighty per cent, of its population gain 
their subsistence from the soil. They live in 
villages, which number more ti)an 650,000. In 
their character these villages are democracies,— as 
much so as are tlie towns (or townships) of New 
England. Sir Cliaiies Metcalf, the eminent British 
administrator in India, thus describes them : 

The vilL'ig'e coinrnimities of India arc little republics 
having nearly eveiything they can want within them- 
selves, and almost independent of any foreign relations. 
They seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty 
after dynasty tumbles down ; revolution succeeds to 
revolution ; but the village community remains the same. 
The union of the vil]<ige communities, each one forming 
a little state in itself has, I cjonceive, euntributed more 
than any other cause to the preservation of the peoples 
of India through all the revolutions and changes which 
they liave suffered, and is in a hi^h degree conducive 
to their happineiis, and to the enjoyment of a great 
lx)rtion of freedom and independence.” 

From time immemorial these village communities 
have chosen their own officials and managed their 
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own affairs. Wli'at .. a , ' ' training ' ' ■ in' ■ fnndameiital 
democracy that lias been ! 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose, Lecturer on the History 
and Institutions of the Orient in the University 
of Iowa, says on this subject : 

‘Democracy is not the exclusive monopoly of 
the West; it is .to . be 'found, in the East .as well 
Oriental democracy lias its roots in the conimon 
life of the people. In the Orient, sovereignty has 
always been sliared by local bodies and coimniinal 
groups. The Asian State may be thus described 
as a political federation with a very large share 
of local autonomy in village communities; coniniunal. 
assemblies; guilds, and village unions. The political 
histoiy of Asia, especially Ghina and India, is an 
unbroken record of group institutions, which have 
been piactiealiy self-suiScient and self-governing. 
The central government has larely interfered 
wntli the local democracies,’”^ 

It is true that India in tlie past has known 
much despotism, as have England and France and 
all Europe but India’s despotisms (I refer to those 
of her own rulers, before the coming of the British) 
were generally such as only very slightly affected 
the affairs or the liberties of the people. Only 
rai*ely did the Kings or Emperors or other rulers 
of India distuih the local self-government of the 
village republics, where the spirit of freedom, 
seldom failed to burn with a steady flame. 

Having thus had three thousand years of 
training in democracy, is it any ^vender that India 
to-day regards herself fit for self-government ? 

Our American historians are fond of teUing 
ns that our New England and other town meetings 
and town governments, in oui* colonial days, 
were the schools that made possible our national 
, republic. They affirm that the training and 

experience which the people of the colonies gained 
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through this long management of their town 
affairs, fitted them as nothing else could have done, 
for the larger task of creating and maintain- 
iiig a republican government for the several States 
and for the whole Nation. 

If this is true, what is to be said of the similar 
P! and far longer training for republican institutions 

and self-government, received by tlie Indian people 
through these village democracies ? 

Where did our colonial town-meeting system 
come from ? Our historians trace it to England, 
^ and beyond that to Geimany. But they cannot 

stop with Germany. To find the beginnings they 
are obliged to go to Asia and especially to the 
village republics of India. Thus India proves to 
be, in a sense, the j&lotlier of Republican America. 


Do not the foregoing facts prove that Asia, 
and especially India, is as much the iiatoal home 
of liberty, of democratic govemment, of self- 
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CASTE IN INDIA : SHOULD IT BAR 
HOME RULE ? 

We ai’e often told by those who favor the 
continuation of British rule in India, that the 
Indian people are not capable of self-government 
because they have among them so many castes. 
By counting up all the castes, and sub-castes, and 
semi-castes and semi-subcastes, and social divisions 
and distinctions of the most minute kinds, existing 
in any part of the land, they make out, or profess 
to make out, a total number of several thousands — 
3000 or more. 

Unquestionably these many distinctions are 
interesting and more or less important in connec- 
tion with studies of India’s social and religious 
life. But what relation have they to her political 
life ? They have none. They no more concern 
Indian political matters than American or English 
social and rehgious customs concern political 
matters in America or England. Caste regulations 
principally affect marriage and eating ; they do 
not affect voting or carrying on the affairs of 
government. If the different castes can work 
together under British rule, as they do, why can 
they not under home rule ? 

Any one who is at all acquainted with India 
■ knows that in pohtieal matters all castes co- 
s operate freely. The movement for self-rule is 
democratic, it belongs to aU the people irrespective 
■; of social * or; religious distinctions. All persons 
l^who have ?.evfflr, attended the meetings of the 
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Indian National Congress or any other large 
political gatherings, know this. Those assemblages 
are made up of persons of all classes and names— 
Hindus, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Parsis, ^ Jains, 
Sikhs, Christians — all meeting on a level politically, 
to carry on the political ends which they have in 
eommon.. . . 

An incident in my own personal experience 
illusti'ates the separate character of caste and 
politics. During one of my visits to Didia I had 
occasion to go to one of the cities in the South 
to deliver a lecture, — a city where caste was very 
strong. It chanced that the man who entertained 
me, in his attractive home, was the mayor of the 
city, whom T found to be a highly interesting, 
capable and cultured gentleman. Before leaving 1 
made a discoveiy^ concerning my host as to his 
caste-standing. He was a Hindu, but to my surprise 
I found that he did not belong to any caste — ^being 
actually below all castes — a so-called “outcast” and 
yet politically lie was at the head of the city. That 
is to say, iie was so much respected by all classes, 
and was so influential, that the people, without re- 
ference to cast, had elected him to their highest 
political office. Such facts as these show how 
utterly groundless is tlie claim that the existence 
of religious and social caste in India means that 
the people are incapable of self-rule and need to 
be governed by a foreign nation. 

I have no desire to minimize the evils of caste, 
for when earned to the lengths to wMch we see in 
religious and social circles in many parts of India 
{ not in all parts ) I believe it to be a tyrannical 
and often a cruel institution, which seriously 
hinders the social and religious progress of the 
people. But it does not help us in our battle 
against it, to misunderstand its character. We may 
perhaps get a little light if I quote the following 
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statements from an eminent Hindu scholar. Writes 
IVIr. B. N. Basu of Calcutta: 

‘‘Caste is a social and religious institution, and does 
not hinder political unity or the growth of the spiiit of 
nationalism among the people. With ail its drawbacks 
(and it has many), an Indian caste is absolutely democra- 
tic within its own fold; there the lowest is equal to the 
highest. And as to different castes, though they are 
divided hy the jus commbium, they are united by many 
ties in common ; and in village life even an untouchable 
has a well defined and not unimportant position ; there 
is a distinct bond of relationship between him and the 
entire village circle. Even the social divisions of caste 
are fast losing their sharpness, and the time is not far 
distant ^when under the influence, of Western ideas, 
caste will cease to foe a seiious barrier even in sociai 
intercourse.” 

Perhaps it may help us a little if I compare 
caste in India with some things nearer home. 

In this country, and in most of the countries of 
Europe, we see scores and actually hundreds of 
different kinds of associations and societies and 
guilds and leagues and fraternal orders and organiza- 
tions representing different classes and sorts of 
people. Indeed, they axe found in connection 
with nearly or quite every kind of trade and 
vocation and calling and profession and station in 
life and class of persons, high and low, rich and 
poor, white and colored, old and young, educated 
and uneducated, — in city, village and country, — 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers in a hundred 
different lines, farmers, university professors, 
engineers, railwaymen from conductors to track- 
wgdkers, college women, coal miners, cabmen, shop- 
' girls, bootblacks, and thus on and on and on. All 
these, are for this country and Europe in no small 
degree what the castes are for India. But they do 
not interfere with our political life. There are in 
this countiy more than 160 different religious sects. 
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each of which is a sort of caste. Yet they all vote 
together and work togeMier in political affairs. 

Let me venture to suppose (if such a SHpposi-- 
tion does not mean insanity or idiocy) that a set 
of persons in this country, conntiiig up ^ all our 
labor iinions, fraternal orders, social clubs and 
circles, religions sects, together with all our aristo- 
cratic families luul families who pride themselves 
in their genealogies, and, finding that these make a 
total of 3000 or more, straight^vay declare this to 
mean that we as a nation thus divided are not 
capable of governing ourselves and need to be 
ruled by some foreign power. Wliat would we 
think ? Would we hasten to accept this reasoning ? 
Har<lly ! Tiien why does anybody accept essentially 
the same reasoning regarding India ? 

The claim that the existence of caste is a reason 
for claiming that tlie Indian people are unfit to 
rule themselves is supported by no facts. 

Brahmins, the highest caste, till all grades of 
political office. So do Siidras, the lowest caste. 
Even ‘'outcasts'’ may be active and influential in 
])olitics, as in the case of tlie mayor of a southern 
city already mentioned. The Gackwar of Baroda, ( 
the ruler of th.e most advanced Indian state, is a Sudra. i 
is the Maharajah of Gwalior, an important state. ) 
The Maharajah of Mysore is a Yaisya, the next to 
the lowest caste. The Honorable G. K. Gokhale, 
who was h'Jiig a member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
and was I'egarded as the greatest statesman that 
modern India has produced, belonged to one of the 
lower castes. The same is true even of Gandhi. 

All these facts show how entirely separate are 
caste and political affairs. 

Why do persons who believe that caste is an 
evil and that India needs to get rid of it, desire 
the continuation of British rule ? Do they think 
British rule is opposed to caste ? If so they are 
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quite mistaken. As a fact the British GoTerument 
has always been friendly to it. Of course, it could 
not openly legislate in its favor, because of the 
British policy not to interfere with the religion 
of subject peoples. But from the beginning the 
Government has quietly given its influence to 
keep caste strong, for two reasons, first, because 
this policy tended to win the favor of the high 
caste Brahmins, an influential class, and second, 
because caste divisions (as all other divisions) 
tend to make the British task of iioldtng tiie people 
in subjection more easy, on the principle of 
“divide and govern.” 

Thus we see why persons who desire to liave India 
freed from the evils of caste should not favor 
British supremacy, but should be in sympathy 
with the struggle of the Indian people for a govern- 
ment of their own. Mr. Gandhi, during his short 
career in India, has done incomparably more to 
expose the evils of caste and to set on foot 
influences for their abolition than lias been done 
by the British Government of the country in all 
ite history. 

s.'j The force.s in India that arc working against 
f caste are : (1) Christian missions, w^hich are using 
aU their influence to discredit and destroy it ; (2) 

' the two important religious reform movements 
of the country the Brahmo Somaj and the Arya 
Bomaj wliich are working earnestly to the same 
end ; (3) the Mohammedans, who constitute nearly 
a third of the population, who have no caste sys- 
tem and oppose it ; (4) the Theosophists, witli 
Mrs. Besant at their head ; (5) Western ideas 
coming from Europe and America through education, 
literature and commerce, which are tending slowly 
to undermine the whole caste conception ; and 
above all (6) the political movement in tlie lanH 
; for self-rule. By far the greatest hope for the 
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abolition or amelioration of caste evils is to be 
found in the great new awakening of the people, — 
in the growing spirit of independence, self-respect 
brotherhood, democracy, which is pervading all 
castes and classes, from highest to lowest, and 
uniting them in one determined demand for free- 
dom from the galling yoke of the stranger, and 
in one burning desire to see their country again, 
as in the past, occupying an honoured place 
among the nations of the Avorld. 

The truth is, the caste which is the most 
galling of any to the Indian people, and which 
they most desire to see reformed or removed, is 
that of their arrogant foreign lords and masters, 
who, with some honorable exceptions, tix^at them 
as 'Serfs. . 
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INDIA'S ILLITERACy: SHOULD IT BAR 
SELF-RULE? 

One of the arguments much used as a proof 
that the Indian people are not fit for self- 
government, and need to be ruled by others, 
is their “illiteracy.” 

This argument seems strange as coming from 
the British. Eor who are responsible for the 
illiteracy of the Indian people? There is only 
one possible answer. The chief responsiblity 
rests on the British themselves. One would 
natiirally suppose, therefore, that they (the 
British) would try to cover up and hide from 
sight a fact so damning to themselves as this 
illiteracy is. Instead of being a proof that 

they ought to stay in India, its existence there 
after more than a century of their supreme 
and unhindered domination, woiild seem to be 
a clear evidence that their rule has been a 
failure, has been an evil, and ought not to be 
continued. 

The responsibility of the British for India’s 
illiteracy seems to be beyond question. All 
the people of India except the very lowest 
(and many of them) prize education highly, they 
earnestly desire it, and for fifty years their 
leaders have been pleading for it as for almost 
nothing else. Moreover, there is plenty of 
money to give India Tmiversal popular education 
' — education equal or superior to that of Japan, 
if only the resources of^ the country, instead of 
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■beias: consumed [on unnecessary salaries and 
pensions to Englishmen, and % 

unnecessary military and other outlays f 
tenefit the British Empire, were expended 
in the interest of the Indian people. 

I say uniyersal, popular education, equal to 
that of Japan. It is true In^a has a tnf^ch 
larger population than that of 
provided for ; but it is also true that she hg 
vastly larger resources, resources which, in 

nroportion to her population, are much larger 
thS Japan’s. So that, if her revenues were 
not taken away from her by foreigners, she could 
not only equal, but actually outdo Japan, n 
"•iving education to her people, and thus ne«ly 
or wholly wiping out the ilhteracy of India. 
The British hide these facts, the world does 
not know them, but the Indian people understand 
and realize them in all their bitterness. 

Let us study India’s illiteracy, to see exactly 
what it is, and to find out whether, bad as its 
effects are, it is of such a nature that it ought 
to prevent her from having self-rule. Even if 
ive' grant that literacy, a much greater amount 
literacy than exists in India, is necessary 
for self-govemment in our Western World where 
everybody depends for knowledge upon reading, 
where tLreis little knowledge or intelhgence 
except what is obtained from books and 
newspapers-does it follow that there is the same 
need for literacy in a country like India, where 
the people are so much less slaves to books 
and papers, where they depend so miich less 
upon these for their intelligence, and have so 
many other sources of knowledge besides the 

it^ tae that nations in the past which 
have been self-governing have always been 
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literate ? " Hare 'there mt been, nations many, . in 
jisia and Europe and -other parts of the 'w 
with . very , much ' less literacy ^ than India 
possesses , ' to-day, ” that' have, ruled them.selves, 
and done it "well— much 'better than any foreign 
power could have ruled them? 

In the iirst ' place, it should be borne in mind 
that not all the people of India, by any means, 
are illiterate. The literate elements, while small 
in comparison with the 320,000,000 of India’s 
entire population, are really large. Let us see 
how large. 

Beginning with those who are literate in 
English, how many of these are there ? Turning 
to the Statesman’s Year Book of 1926 , we find 
the number of persons literate in the English 
language given as 2,500,000. Do we realize that 
this number actually exceeds that of the popula- 
tion of any one of thirt^^-nine of the forty-eight 
states which compose the American Union ? In 
other words, do we realize that there are more 
persons in Lidia who read, write and speak the 
English language than tlie whole population of 
Yirginia, or Tennesee, or Iientucky, or Wisconsin, 
or Iowa, or California, and more than the com- 
bined population of Maine, Vermont, 'New Hamp- 
shire and Eode Island ? Should such an amount 
of literacy as this count for nothing in estimating 
the fitness of India for self-rule ? 

But this is only a beginning. India has a 
literacy of another kind, niaiiy times larger than 
this, and for purposes of Indian citizenship much 
more important. I mean, literacy in the vernacu- 
lars. What is the number of persons literate in 
one or more of the languages of India ? Turning 
again to the Statesman’s Year Book, we" find the 
answer to be 22,600,000. These figures may well 
be a surprise. Add this great number to that 
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of the literates in English (making aHowance for 
all duplicates), and we have in India ^ actually 
more than one-half as many literate persons — 
persons who can read, write and speak some 
important langnage^ — as the total population of 
England, Wales and Scotland, more than one-half 
as many as the whole population of Erance, 
more than one-third as many as the ' total 
population of Germany, With afl these not 
fewer' than twenty-four or twenty-five millions 
of literates distributed throughout the ' whole of 
India, one wonders with what consistency the 
British Government can refnse self-rale to the 
Indian people because of "illiteracy. ^ 

But this is by no means ^all. that is to be 
said. In a country ' . '"like India,^ ■ w should 
the 'question, of literacy ■ or,, 'illiteracy, as related 
to self-rule, be ' given . 'anything Ite so great 
importance . as,, the . British give. ' it?, . literacy,' 
is ■ important, very : important, in • connection 
with culture, for enlargement 'and enrichment 
of life, .and for uses in ' many directions; but in a 
country 'like India , is 'it not '' jpossible, for men 
to be good citizens, valuable', citmens, : iotelligent 
in nearly V or quite all matters fundament^ 
citizenship,-, and ,.,yet' be technically ,,: illiterate? 
Even if ''we' say that ability^ to , read and: write 
is indispensable to good ■ citizenship' 
and Europe, are' we quite sure that it'' is. so : m 
lands with different : civilizations from ours? 
We in the Western World almost universally 
regard literacy : ■ as - always and everywhere 
necessarily: identical with intelligence, and illiteracy 
as necessarily identical with-unintelligenco or ignor- 
ance. But a mistake eonld hardly he greater. 
A mao who does not know a letter of the alphabet 
and who cannot sign his.', name may he a person 
of large intelligence, and, -nn the other hand, a man 
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who can read and write half a dozen languages 
may possess very Kttle knowledge of any practi- 
cal value. 

The truth of this is well illustrated by the 
case of a prisoner in the State Prison at Auburn, 
JTew York, in the year 1926. The intelligence 
tests of the 1,300 prisoners in that institution 
showed that the very highest intelligence of all 
was found in a man (45 years old) who had come 
into the prison wholly illiterate, unable either to 
read or write. His intelligence was proven to 
be higher than that of any of the Mgh school or 
college graduates. And this by tests the most 
rigid. 

The truth is, there is amazing ignorance in 
our whole American and Eui'opean world as to 
the real relation of literacy to intelligence. The 
reason we identify the two is because we of 
the West are fed on books and other reading from 
our babyhood, and get almost all our knowledge 
from the priated page. Thus our minds become 
artificialized, our conception of knowledge becomes 
narrowed down to that which we get from reading, 
other avenues for obtaining knowledge, outside 
of reading, become largely closed to us. And yet 
these other avenues ai’C of enormous importance. 
Taking the great past as a whole, very little 
of the intelligence of mankind has been obtained 
from books or letters. Books and letters are 
comparatively modern things, and relatively very 
artificial. The great means of gaining intelligence 
throughout by-gone ages, and the far more 
natural means, has been speech, not writing, has 
been personal contact with others — children learning 
from their parents, knowledge slowly gained by 
observation and experience, and handed down 
by word of rnouth from generation to generation, 
wise sayings and teachings of sages committed 
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to memory by the people and transmitted orally, 
and thus preserved from age to age as intellect- 
ual gold. 

Up to very recent times the great teachers of 
mankind have never been teachers through books 
or reading or writing, but always through personal 
contact and speech. Jesus taught Ms disciples 
orally. Buddha devoted himself to teaching ah 
Ms long life, but so far as we can find out his 
instruction was mainly if not wholly oral. Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle and the great philosophers and 
teachers of Greece communicated their knowledge 
and thought by speeches — gathering their pupils 
and followers into groups and small companies, 
in gardens, groves or temples and there instruct- 
ing them through conversation, with probably 
little or no use at any time of anything so artifi- 
cial as a book or a manuscript. 

Many of the greatest men of the past, ever 
since writing and books have been known, (to 
say nothing of the long ages before letters were 
invented), have been illiterate, — kings, statesmen, 
commanders of armies, governors of provinces, 
managers of great business enterprises, discoverers, 
inventors, leaders in every department of life. 
Nobody ever dreamed that these men, or the 
nations to which they belonged, were incapable 
of ruling themselves and needed to be held in 
subjection by foreigners because of their illiteracy. 
Then why does anybody say that the ilhteracy 
which exists in India (especially when it is 
remembered that by its side there exists the very 
large amount of literacy which has been men- 
tioned) makes it necessary for the Indian people 
to be governed by aliens from beyond great 
oceans, most of whom come to their governing 
tasks in almost absolute ignorance of India, indeed 
with far, far less knowledge of India’s history. 
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civilmtion, institution,, customs and ; real needs, 
than is possessed by millions and millions of the 
Indian people who are stigmatized and looked 
down upon by their egotistical British masters 
as illiterate ? 

Up to within a century or so of the present 
time, the literacy of Great Britain herself was 
very low. When she wrote her Magna Charta, 
and when she established her Parliament and made 
her Kings answerable to it, only a small minority 
of her people could read and write. But that did 
not prevent her from ruling herself. 

Large numbers of the early pioneers of America, 
who penetrated its wilderness, subdued its forests, 
and laid the foundations of its governments, were 
nearly orwholly illiterate, according to our present 
understanding of the word. But what men they 
were 1 How many of us with all our book-learn- 
ing are their equals in intellectual and moral 
skength ? It has been estimated that less than 
half of the people of the thirteen American 
Colonies at the time of the Eevolution could read 
and wTite. Yet how nobly they -wrought for 
freedom, and what a nation they founded ! 

Americans shonld not forget that the staunch 
and virile American stock from -which Abraham. 
Lincoln came was largely illiterate. The great 
Appalachian Mountain region of West Yirginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, the Carolinas and Georgia, 
contains a white population of about 6,000,000, 
nearly all native Americans for six or seven 
generations. The statistics of the draft at the 
time we went into the European War indicated 
an illiteracy in that region of nearly 80 per cent. 
Would it not be possible to find six millions of 
graduates from our schools, including many 
graduates of our colleges and imiversities, who could 
be better spared from the nation than these 
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iiidepeiideiit and sturdy mountain people, so large 
a portion of whom cannot read or write ? 

The large South American Republic of Brazil, ^ 
according to a recent census, has an illiteracy of 
over 80 per cent. Yet Brazil is self-ruling and 
well-governed. Several other South American 
nations have a rate of illiteracy nearly as high, 
and yet have reasonably good governments, far 
better than any foreign rule could be. 

Many of the people of India who cannot read 
and write not only possess large knowledge of 
things outside of books, but actually have an 
amount of knowledge of books (obtained by hear- 
ing them read or recited by others) which amazes 
the Westerner and often puts him to shame. The 
last time I was in India they told me that the 
lyric poems of Tagore were known by heart (had 
been committed to memory) by millions, and were 
recited and sung all over Bengal and far beyond. 

I suppose it would not be beyond the truth to 
say that a larger proportion of the people of 
India, even of those who are called illiterate, are 
reasonably intelligent about the two great national 
(and almost sacred) Epics of their country, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and have large 
portions of them committed to memory, than 
the proportion of Europeans or Americans who 
are intelligent about our Bible and have relatively 
equal portions of that committed to memory. It 
is not uncommon for Hindu men and boys who 
have never been to school a day, to be able to 
repeal actually by the hour passages from these 
two great national poems or other esteemed Hindu 
Hteratiire, and hardly less is to be said of the 
Mohammedans as to their knowledge of the Koran 
and other Islamic literature. 

Max Muller (in his ‘What India Can Teach us”) 
.says : ' 
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“There is such a tiling as social education and aduca- 
tioii outside of books; and this education is distinctly 
higher in India than in any part of Ohiistendom. 
T&ough recitations of ancient stories and legends, 
through religious songs and passion plays, through shows 
and pageants, through ceremonials and sacraments, 
thiDugh fairs and pilgrimages, the Hindu masses ail 
over India receive a general culture and education which 
are in no way lower, but positively liigiier, than the 
general level of culture and education received through 
schools and newspapers, or even through the ministra- 
tions of the churches, in Western Christian lands. It is 
an education, not in the so-called three B’s, but in 
humardty.” 

Mr. Eomesh Dutt, than whom there is no more 
trustworthy authority, says : 

“There are few if any groups of ten or twelve wUages 
in India that do not contain men of influence, men of 
intelligence and some education,— men who are respected 
in their neighbourhoods, cultivators of the soil on a large 
scale, village priests, village physicians, village schoolmasters 
and others.^’* These men are the natural leaders ;of the 
people. In political aflairs they are usually “willing to 
come forward for election, to represent tlieir communities, 
and to serve the Government”* 

Facts like these should be pondered by English- 
men or others who so lightly and ignorantly 
declared that the great historic nation of India 
is not fit to rule itself, but must remain subject 
to foreigners because of its so-called “illiteracy.” 

In conclusion. The whole subject of illiteracy 
in India as related to self-government, may be 
concisely and fittingly summed up in the two follow- 
ing questions, which it is believed, in the very 
putting of them answer themselves : — 

1- Should India be ruled by a small body of 
foreigners, who are in the country only tempora- 
rily, whose supreme interests are in a distant land 
a majority of whom are haughty and overbearing 

* “Life and Work”l(of Eomesh 0.3 Dutt), by J. N. 
Gupta, p. 110. 
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towards the Indian people, and unsympathetic 
toward India’s civilization and Ideals, whose know- 
ledge of India and its needs, in the very nature 
of the case, is and can be, only very imperfect 
and superficial ? Or, 

2. Should India be ruled by her own natural 
leaders, namely : (1) the 2,500,000 Indians who 
are literate in English ; plus (2) the 22,600,000 
Indians who are literate in one or more of the 
languages of India; plus (3) the still larger number 
of millions of Indians, who although technically 
illiterate, are men of large practical intelligence, 
whose home is India, who love their native land 
as Englishmen or Americans love theirs, whose 
whole interests are in India., and whose knowledge 
of their own country and the needs of its people 
is incomparably greater than the knowledge of 
these possessed by any transient foreigners ? 

I say, wliich of these are best fitted to rule 
India? I am sure the questions answer 
themselves. 

Let nothing that has been said in this chapter 
be understood as meaning that the writer estimates 
lightly the value of reading, writing and books, 
or the importance, for many uses and in many 
directions, of the knowledge to be gained through 
them. As has been pointed out, India deeply 
needs and craves, and has long been pleading 
with her rulers to give her, this knowledge. The 
crime of her rulers in withholding it has been 
very great. 

But, notwithstanding the illiteracy which is 
India’s unfortunate lot, she unhesitatingly and 
earnestly declares that she ib fit for self-rule, and 
by every principle of human justice is entitled to 
it Furthermore, she wants the world clearly to 
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understand that ow of the very .strong \reasO'ns 
lohy she demands self-government is, because 
through it can she see any hope of ever., getting 
rid of her illiteraey. 


Supplement 

The article printed below, which appeared in 
The Modern Revieio ioT February, 1928, supple- 
ments the arguments of this Chkpter. 

The question whether illiteracy should bar ^ self-rule 
has been veiy ably discussed in om* present ^ issue by 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland. Literacy and the education which 
it enables people to receive are undoubtedly of the 
highest value. But the argiunent that those who are 
illiterate should not be allowed to rule themselves, 
proceeds from selfishness and love of power. It also 
betrays ignorance of or wilful blindness to the facts of 
history. A time there was when all peoples of tlie 
earth were illiterate. That was before the invtntion 
of the art of writing. But in those days there were 
independent peoples, and they were all illiterate. They 
did not have to import literate rulers from the planet 
Mars or some other member of the solar system. In 
(Tvilized ages, how much book-learning, if any, did 
Akbar and Sivaji possess ? 

Even witliin historical times, many nations which 
are at present both independent and literate were 
largely illiterate, England has enjoyed representative 
institutions for centuries, but education has been widely 
diffused there only during the last centiuy. In tlie 
age of King John, when the barons wuested the great 
charter from him, many of the nobility could draw 
spear-heads more skilfully than the letters of the 
alphabet book-learning was despised by , them. In. 
later ages of parliamentary history, too, literacy w^as 
not a prominent feature of English society. Kobert 
Lowe, viscount Sherbrooke, familiarly known as Bobby 
Lowe, went to the Education Office as vice-president 
of the Council in Lord Pahnerston’s ministry, lie felt 
then and still more after the Reform Act of IBOG that it 
.would be necessary to educate the people whom that 
Act had given the vote. Ho said in his address to the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution in 1867 that it wa>s 
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i.ie(3essa.ry ''to induce our future masters to learn tliek 
letters.’’ This shows that in Great Britain even ,so 
i*ecently as the Sixties of the last century the extension 
of political rights did not foUow but was followed by 
the spread of educcxtion. When Lord Durham’s report 
led to the grant of self-nile to Canada, it was stated 
in that report : 

"It is impossible to exaggerate the want of education 
among* the habitants. Slo means of instruction have 
ever been provided for them, and they are almost and 
universally destitute of the qiialifications even of reading 
and writing.” ; , . 

.Hot to speak of others in Canada, tliere even '*a great 
proportion of the teachers could neither read nor -write.” 
It was to such a people that representative institutions 
were granted.- . . - 

W.hen representative govemiiient was established in 
Japan in the sixties of the last century it was mainly 
the Samurai who were literate. Even in 1873 only 
28 per cent, of the childern of school-age were at school 
By 1923-*“5 that percentage had lisen to 90. It is 
practically cent per cent, now. So in Japan repre- 
sentative government has not conic after univei'sal 
literacy, but imiversai literacy has been the result of 
representative government. 

But let ns take other countries under other forms 
of government. 

The countries of Europe are now \wing with each 
other to lionour and welcome King ATuanullah Khan of 
Afghanistan. His eoiiiitiy is independent. But it has 
never been famous for the prevalence of literacy. In fact, 
some live years ago, tlie Statesman’s Yaxr-book foi* 
1922 had nothing to say in regard to public instruction 
in that country. But the same book of reference foi* 
1927 records among other educational arrangements that 
“elementary and secondary schools exist throughout the 
country. Elementary education is free and compulsory, 
and higher education is also free.” Wliat are the causes 
of such a wonderful change in the course of five years? 
They are, we presume to be found in the following 
facts stated in the same annual for 1927 : 

“On November 22, 1921 a treaty between Great 
Britain and Afghanistan was signed at Kabul, in accord- 
ance with, wdiich Great Britain recognises the complete 
independence of Afghanistan, and agrees to an interchange 
of diplomatic representatives ; /while Afghanistan 
acT^epts the existing Anglo-Afghan frontier.” 
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''The Government of Afghanistan is, vsince 1922, a 
eonstitational monarchy with Legislative and State 
Assemblies, and a cabinet presided over by the King 
himseE” , . , , 

So, Afghanistan has been preparmg for noiversai 
literacy after establishing Ml independence, a constitu- 
tional government, a legislative asseinbly, etc. 

“In Abyssinia ‘'education is restricted to the teaching 
of the secular and regular clergy, There are schools at 
Addis Ababa and Harar, at which however, the atten- 
dance is practicjally negligible. The people are in 
consequence illiterate and ignorant.^’ Nevertheless, the 
country is self-Ming and independent. 

But let us return to the British .Empire itself. There 
is Home Rule among savages in tins very empire. These 
people live in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands in the mid- 
western Pacific Ocean. The Gilbert Islanders are neaxiy 
always naked, but wear a conical hat of pandanus 
leaf. It was they who have an armour of plaited cocoanut 
fibres. Their canoes are made of cocoanut w'ood boards, 
ili. E. C. Eliot, Resident Commissioner in these islands, 
contributed an interesting article on them to the 
December (1915) number of United Empire, the jouimal 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, in which he mete:— 

“To-day a state of ‘Home Rule’ exists wMch is 
probably unique among native races under the pro- 
tection of the British Crown. ‘With their own code of 
native laws, revised and amended by a King’s Regula- 
tion, the people are wisely and justly ruled by their 
own councils of CMefs and Elders.^’ 


A perusal of Mr. Eliot’s article and consideration of 
the British objection to allow India to be self-ruling 
lead to the conclusion that barbarism like that existing 
in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands fit their inliabitants to 
be seh-Ming and civilisation like that prevalent in India 
for milleniums disqualifies her children for self-nile. 

There are other parts of the British Emphe which 
in some respects aftbrd a better parallel to India than 
the above-mentioned smaE islands inliabited by 
savages. 

In the Union of South Africa tlie non-European 
population, mostly illiterate, numbered 54,09,092 and 
tiie European males, more literate, numbered 7,82,035 
m 1921. Ih Kenya the Eur^ males and females 
number 12,529 and the Africans 26, 82, 848. In Nyasa- 
land the European males and females number 1 656 
and the Africans 12,90,883. In aU these countiies/mid 
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in many other vast regions about ■which similar statistics 
might be quoted, the numerically very small number 
of literate Buropeansisettie among them, and manage the 
affairs of those lands inhabited for the most part by 
natives 'who are generally illiterate. These Europeans 
differ from these Africans in race, language, religion, 
complexion, manners and customs, standard of living 
and the most other things. Yet they are thought to be 
fully Qualified to manage the affairs of the countries 
they inhabit. In India the literates and the illiterates 
do not form separate sects, racial groups, linguistic 
groups, castes, occupational groups, or any other kinds 
of groups. Witlun the same sects, castes, sub-castes, 
iinguistie groups—nay, famihes—some are literate and 
vsomc illiterate. Literates and illiterates are one another's 
kith and kin in India. Yet, the literates in India, many 
of them far more highly educated and more intellectum 
than any Europeans in Africa are thought to foe dis- 
Quaii&ed to manage the aftairs of their country, because 
they form the minority and the illiterates the majority. 
But in Africa the European literate minority are deemed 
qualified to manage the affairs of the country inhabited 
in common with them by the African illiterate majority. 
It therefore, comes to tliis, that the fault of the literate 
Indians is that they are not “wMte” Europeans, and 
are, in addition, not aliens from a distant continent but 
are autochthonous to India and blood relatives of the 
illiterate majority. 

In opposing the attainment of self-rule by Indians, 
Britishers lay great stress on literacy. But in actual 
practice, they do not attach any importance to it. 
Literacy is not a factor which finds ,a place as a quali- 
fication for electors. This Ys not, ‘ of course, peculiar to 
India. But, if literacy were really considered a sine 
qua non for self-rule in India, one would expect all 
illiterates to be excluded from the franchise.. As regards 
candidates for election to the legislative bodies, illiteracy 
is nowhere mentioned as a disQualification. The barest 
literacy appears to be insisted on, because the candidate 
is required to sign his nomination paper and certain 
other declarations and notices connected with his can- 
didatures. Consequently, in discussing the advantages 
and disadvantages of a residential qualification, Mr. E. 
L. Hammond 1. C. S., G. B. E., writes in his hook on 
“The Indian Candidate and Returning Officer” (p. 35): 

“Against this restriction must be set the fact that it 
may unduly limit candidature and result in the return 
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of a worthy blit uneducated; rustle, unable to understanci, 
though he may impede, the proceedings in Gouncii.” 

So, though Britishers profess to consider literacy 
essentially necessary for self-rule, they have provided 
us with a form of so-eaUed representative government 
in which the electors may be absolutely unlettered and 
the legislators.’^ uneducated rustics, “just able to sign 
their names i 



CHAPTER .XVm 


INDIA^S ''MANY LANGUAGES AND RACES/' 
SHOULD THESE BAR HOME RULE ? 

PARTI 

One of the alignments oftenest used in justifica- 
tion of British rnle in India is the many races, 
tribes and peoples alleged to be found there, and 
specially the many languages alleged to be spoken. 
One British writer urges the necessity of British 
rule by telling us that there are 130 different 
languages in India, another says 170, another 
185 ; and by including minute Tariations and 
dialects the number has been swelled to more 
than 200. It is hardly possible to read any 
book or extended article on India, from a British 
source, without having such figures as these 
put before us as an unanswerable evidence that 
Britain is needed there, and must stay. 

But really what do these appalling figures 
and numbers signify? Anything in justification 
of British rule ? or the opposite? Why 
should numbers even ten times as great make 
it necessary for the land to be ruled by 
foreigners and strangers ? Are men bom and 
reared in distant countries, who are without 
knowledge of these various Indian peoples, who 
are ignorant of their institutions, customs and 
needs, and who are unable to speak a single 
one of their languages, better fitted to govern 
them — govern them wisely and safely — than are 
their own intelligent and tmsted leaders, bora 

16 
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and educated among them, having life-long 
knowledge of their institutions, habits and wants 
and able to speak their tongues? Such a claim 
is amazing. And yet we hear it constantly 

made by the British, and .repeated parrot-like 
ia America. 

The existence of many languages in India 

can be no more an argument against Home 
Eule there, and no more a proof of the need 

of foreign rule than is the existence of many 

languages in countries other than India a proof 
that those countries should be ruled by 
foreigners. Turn from India to Eussia. 

During all her later history Eussia has had 
more languages, and also more races and 
tribes and nationalities, than Didia, yet nobody 
' has contended that therefore Eussia was 
incapable of self-government and ought to 
have been conquered and held in subjection 
by a foreign power. 

As a matter of fact, the United States _ of 
America has more languages and more nation- 
idities than India. In order to get any such 
numbers of Indian tongues as we are told that 
India possesses, there have to be included the 
languages and dialects of all the small and 
unimportant hill and mountain and jungle 
tribes that live in remote and often almost 
inaccessible places, — similar to the small tribes 
of our American Eed Indians. In the United 
States we have people from all the nations of 
South and Oenti-al America, from all the nations 
of Europe, from nearly or quite all those of 
■ Asia, Africa and the principal islands of the sea. 
Now count the languages of all these, and to 
them add the nearly two hundred languages 
, , and dialecls spoken by our own Eed Indian 
trib^, and it is easy to understand the truth 
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of the statement that we have more languages 

in this countiy than has India. But does any- 

body believe it necessary, on this account, for 
some nation beyond the sea, say Japan or 

Eussia or France or England, to conquer 
and govern 

Canada would liardly like to have the claim 
made that it is unfit to govern itself because of its 
jnany languages, natonalities and religions. Yet 
according to recent statistics Canada has 178 

languages, . 53 nationalities, and 79 religious 
faiths. That is to say, considering 
of its population, f Canada has a 
diversity of languages (as well as 
and religions) than has India, 

rules itself and has done so for 
than half a century witii great efficiency. 

As a matter of fact, the main, the 
important, languages of India are not 
but few,— fewer than those of Europe, 

has a population as great as that of all Europe 
outside of Eussia. Yet what may properly be 
called the main tongues of non-Eussian Europe 
are as many as ten or eleven, if not more: 

whereas the main languages of India do not 
exceed nine or ten ; and these to a surprising 

degree are closely related, — the Tamil and 
the Telugu in the South being almost twin 
sisters (&avidian), and all those in the North 
being children of the Sanskrit (Aryan), and 
therefore sisters.§ 


the number 
far greater 
nationalities 
Yet Canada 
much more 


really 

many, 

India 


* A recent census of New Bedford, Massachusetts 
shows that in that relatively small American city 58 
languages are spoken. . ^ ^ 

t In 1921, the population of Canada was 8, ^88, 
483 and that of India 318, 942, 480. 

§ India has a very important common language, 
which goes far toward uniting the whole land in speech. 
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It is also trae that the main and most im- 
portant races in India are few. When the Aryan 
people came into India from the Northwest, they 
found it for the most part inhabited by a race 
known as Dravidians. The Aryan invaders pushed 
on and on until they had possessed themselves 
of a large part of the country, except in the South, 
driving out or amalgamating with the somewdiat 
civilized but not so Mghly civilized Dravidians. 

The India of to-day is nearly all Aryan and 
Dravidian,— but with a relatively small Mongolian 
or partly Mongolian element (about one-thiiiieth 
of the whole population) in the North and North- 
east; a slight Persian and Afghan element in the 
Northwest, and certain small miscellaneous ele- 
ments in the hills and remoter regions iiere and 
there, which are remnants of a primitive people 
or peoples somewhat like our North American 
aborigines. 

Thus wo sec how baseless is the claim that 
India is extraordinarily or seriously conglomerate 
or divided racially. As a fact, it contains less 
diversity of races than Europe, and far less than 
the United States of America, which, as already 
said, contains nearly aU the languages and races 
of the world. 

Why do not Englishmen, who urge that India 
is unable to govern itself and must be ruled by 
the British because of its diversity of tongues 


Mr. Gandhi teUs us that ‘out of a population of some- 
what less than 320 millions there are not more tlian 
38 millions, living in the Madras Presidency, who are 
unable to follow a Hindustani speaker ; that a majority 
even of the Mohammedans in that Presidency understand 
Hindustani; and that Hindustani (a resultant of Hindi 
>; and Urdu) is rapidly becoming tlie lingua franca of 
1 India.’ See India,” by Di*. N. H. Rutherford 
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and peoples, apply the same principle to their 
own empire as* a whole ? The British Empire 
contains all the diversities of every kind that are 
found in India, and at least two or three times 
as many more. Do Englishmen tliink that there- 
fore they ai’e unfit to rule their Empire, and that 
it ought to be ruled by some outside power ? 

The fact is, this whole argument that India 
contains a large number of languages and peoples 
and therefore needs to be niled by foreigners is 
hollow, is a bogey, is something devised in order 
to furnisli seeming justification for Great Britain’s 
remaining in a country where, for selfish reasons, 
she wants to remain, but where she has no right 
to be. It is strange that any sane mind can fail 
to see instantly that the greater the number of 
peoples and languages there are in India or any 
other country, the stronger becomes the reason 
why it should be ruled not by foreigriers but by 
its sons, who know most about these langua- 
ges and peoples. 

The claim is made by many Englishmen that 
the diversities of language, race, and so forth, 
found in India, destroy her imity, make it incorr- 
ect to think or speak of India as one, or as a 
natmi at all: and for tMs reason she cannot 
govern herself. 

This argument, which is accepted as true by 
many who know nothing to the contrary, has been 
ansAvered many times over, and Avith great tho- 
roughness, both by Indian scholars and by 
Englishmen, who have shown that, notwithstanding 
all the diversities that have been mentioned, deep 
doAvn beloAv them all India is profoundly one, 
that as a fact she has a unity older and more 
fundamental than that of any other extensive 
country or great people or nation in the world 
Avith the possible exception of China. Let us see 
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what are some of the evidences of this as shown 
by historians and scholars. 

Perhaps the most widely circulated and there- 
fore the most mischievous statement we have of 
the claim that India has iio unity, is not a nation, 
is that made by Sir John Strachey on the open- 
ing page of his well known book, “India.” There 
he says : \ 

The first and most essential thmg to be learned about 
India, is, that there iis not and never was an India 
possessing according to European ideas any sort of iinityv 
physical, social, politieul, or religious ; no Indian nation, 
no people of India of which we hear so much. 

This alleged condi|ion of things he claims to 
be a clear justificatioif of British rule. What 
answer is to be madf ? A more than sufficient 
answer is furnished b|^ a high British official, 
writing much later tlia|i Sir elohn Strachey, who 
has given us two of our most trustworthy books 
on India. In his impolrmnt Work, “The Govern- 
ment of India,”* Mr. Ka^msay MacI3onald, at one 
time Premier, declares T'$at India is one in abso- 
lutely every sense in whildi Mr. Strachey denies 
the unity. Here are his words (pp. 28,29): 

India from the Himalayas tof Cape Comorin, from 
the Bay of Bengal to Bombay, naturally the area of 
a single government. One has r/mly to look at the map 
to see how geography has foro-or<uained an Indian Empire. 
Its vastness does hot obscured its oneness ; its variety 
does not hide fioin view its /mity. The Himalayas and 
their continuing barriers fetine off the great peninsula 
from the rest of Asia. Ip-^ long rivers, connecting its 
extremities and its interior ‘oritli the sea, knit it together* 
for communication and purposes : its varied 

productions, mtercliange"the '* with one another, make it 
a convenient industrMnstaihb maintaining contact with 
the world thiougli thfdans in ^ west. 

Political and r^at Hfn ' traditions have also welded 
it ' into one Indiauffiy be(;^^sness. This spiiitual unity 
dates from very ea^^n Inrves in Indian culture. 

An historical / of India shows how again and 

again the natural Xf of India has infliienced conquest 
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and showed, itself m ) ml^ed 

gupta and his grandson ^soka (30^232 B. 

practically, the whole ^'thif iSiitThas 

the swaying and taUmg of . dynasties, ‘'i ,>0 

betn thf dream of every victor and has never lost its 

potency. 

Says Vincent,,Jmitih whom there is no 

higher historical aiiihoi’fty : . . 

India, circled as she is ^u^^Stlr 

indisputaWy a geogi-aphioal i^t and too, 

Stir fcSte' irtrorK 

If X? rSs of the world; while they are coinmon 
tn the whole coontrv in a degree sufficient to just^ 
ito trkmeSt af a hnit in the histoiy ot tlie social , 
religious, and intedoctual development of mantand. 
(‘Wy History of India.”) „ 

William Archei-in Ws, .fd 

devotes' a "chapter to “The Unity of Jndia m 
which he declares that Indian unity is indisputa- 

There is no greater uniting force bioTO 
among peoples and nations in’ the ivorld than 
religion. This applies with pre-eminent emphasis 

^Many centuries before the Christian Era, 
Hinduism spread over virtuaUy the whole penin- 
sula of Hindustan. Although originating among 
the Ai-yan peoples 'of the Northwest, 
tended beyond, and was _ widely accepted by the 

Dravidian peoples occupymg other parts, ihm 
it became early, and it remains stall, an .^1} 
religion, exercising a strong uniting ^ , , , 

upon practically all the inhabitants ot the land 
and all Indian history and civilizataom 

Hardly less is to be said of Buddhism, the 
child of Hinduism. It spread everywhere in 
India, and its influence eveiyw^here was to create 
a spirit of unity and brotherhood throughout the 
whole country. 
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Writing of the iinifyiiig influence of Hinduism 
and Buddhism Lord Acton says : 

“Just HvS Christianity attempted during the Middle 
Ages to provide a common civilization for Western 
Eiii'ope, on the basis of which the various nations and 
races might combine in a common State, in the same 
manner Hinduism provided, during many centuries, a 
common civilization' for India, which has made and 
stdi makes the Indian continent a political unity in 
spite of a thousand disintegrating forces. To Hinduism, 
with its olfshoot, Buddhism, belongs tliis great glory 
that it was not content with a narrow racial boundary, 
but included the whole continent in itwS embrace from 
the Himalayas to the farthest shores of Ceylon. There 
are few more imposing spectacles in history than this 
silent peaceful penetration of Hindu civilization, till tlie 
farthest bounds of India were reached.’’"^ 

Mohammedanism, which came into India much 
Hater, has sometimes been called a divider. But 
even if in certain respects this is true, in a large 
and truer way it has been a uniter. The very 
fact that it has penetrated to virtually all parts 
of India, has tended to give all parts a conimon 
interest in one another and therefore to bind ail- 
together. Having become an all-India faith, like 
Hinduism and Buddhism, it has tended to unify 
the whole land. 

The truth is, if there is a real nation in the 
world, a nation with a unity so long-standing and 
so deep (the growth of thousands of years) that 
it has become a part of the very intellectual and 
moral fiber of the people, an ingredient of their 
very life blood, that nation is India. Compared 
with the unity of India, that of every American 
and European nation is superficial and ephemeral 

It is true that India’s unity is made up of 
variety ; many constituent elements enter into 


Quoted by C. F. Andiws in the Hindtistan Revieiv 
of February, 1911. 



t A new kind of unity in India has been created 
by Britisli rale, a kind not foreseen, muck less desired, 
by the foreign rulers, but now conspicuous 
ominous and giowing rapidly, namely, the 
common desire and determination to throw olf a 
yoke. 

Professor Moon in his ‘Imperialism and World Politics 
(p. 297) tells us that even if the Indian people had no bond 
of miion before, Britain has given them a powerful one 
in a common “antagonism to British rule, '’—a burning 
sentiment which has brought Brahmin and Paiiah, Hindu 
and Moslem, Marathi and Bengali into 
-Jime been “welded together in 
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it But of what important national unity is 
this true ? E pluribus tmurn^ “one formed of many^’ 
is the motto of the United States ; showing that 
(uir owm American nation glories in the fact of 
its composite and comprehensive cliaracter. Canada 
is also one formed of many. Every large nation 
of Europe is formed of numerous smaller political 
units gathered into one, and mosc of the nations 
of any considerable size contain peoples of different 
races, religions and languages. But these differ- 
ing elements do not prevent tlieni from being 
true nations, or from possessing a real unity. 
Rather is their national life larger and richer 
because of the many and diverse elements of 
wdiich it is made up. 

This is essentially the condition of things that 
exists in India. Her eminent poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, expresses it well : 

“ We (the Indian peoples) are one ail the more because 
we are many ; 

We have made room for a conimon love, 

A common brotherhood, tlirough all our separatenesses 
Cur un likenesses reveal the beauty of a common 
life deeper than all. 

Even as mountain peaks in the morning sun 
Reveal the Unity of the mountain range from which 
they all lift up their shining fore]ieads.”t 
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But even if this were not so ; eMeii if all the 
statements made by Sir John Stracliey and the 
rest of the imperialists, as to the lack of unity 
in India, were true, still what right would that 
giye the British to be there, forcing their rule 
upon an unwilling people ? 

A century ago, Italy was regarded as having 
no unity. Would Britain have been justified for 
that reason in conquering and ruling Italy ? In 
the seventeenth and eyen as late as the eighteenth 
century, Q-ermany Avas divided into some two or 
three hundred kingdoms, princedoms, and other 
petty sovereignties of one kind and another, Avith 
hardly a shadoAV of real unity among them. Did 
that give England a right to subjugate and govern 
G-ermany ? China to-day lias very imperfect unity. 

agaiast AAdiat tiiey consider as AAuungs done them by 
England.” 

Practicjally all the Indian people are noAv muted in 
then realization of the Avrong of bemg ruled by a foreign 
nation, of the degradation that it entails upon tliein, of 
the humiliating arrogance toAvard them of their rulers, 
of the heavy and galling financial load laid on them by 
an expensive foreign gOAmrnment, of tlie exploiUition 
and impoA^erisliment of their coimtiy iiythe interest of 
foreigners, of the injury done their children by the 
refusal of tlie Government to proAude adequate vscliools 
and education. These and many other injustices liave 
strongly and increasingly tended to unite all sections 
of the Indian people by gmng them a deep grievmice 
Avhich they all sliare ; a common reason for complaint 
and protCvSt, a common battle to figlit. As Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson has said, “Every act of injustice and tyranny 
on the part of the British rulers, has promoted India’s 
sense of unity, by creating, among all classes, a realiza- 
tion of common suffering, and a neAv and united irujuilsf* 
to sliake off the tyranny and thus end the suftering.” 
As a fact, there is no other such uniter of any peo|)Ie 
anywhere in the world as a common feeling that they 
are oppressed, and a common fight for freedom. This kind 
of unification is noAV strong in India, and is steadily 
and irresistibly deepening aud becoming more intense. 




i 
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Does any one claim that it would be right for 
Britain or Japan or any other foreign nation to 
conquer and rule China ? There have been times 
in England’s own history when she had little 
unity, when for long periods she was distracted 
by many and serious dwisions. Does any English- 
man believe that those divisions gave any foreign 
power a right to come and subdue and govern 
England ? 

Then why would Avant of unity, Avhy would 
diYisions, in India, even if they^ existed to the 
monstrously exaggerated degree affirmed by men 
like Sir Jolin Strachey, give Great Britain even 
the shadow of a right to conquer the land and 
rule it by the power of the sword ? 

One further thought 

The British declare that they cannot give 
Lidia (Lidia as a whole) self-rule, because she 
lacks unity. But there are great ProAunces, great 
States, really great Nations in India which even 
they themselves (the British) do not deny possess 
unity, — ^unity quite as complete and perfect as 
that of Prance, or Germany, or Italy, or the 
United States. Why ' is not self-rule given at 
lemt to these ? In other words, Avhy does not 
Britain grant self-government to such great and 
important populations as the Bengalis in the East, 
the Mahrattas in the West, the Telugus and 
Tamils in the South, and others, who ai-e united 
in lan^age, in race, in history, and in every 
other important respect, who hai’e literatures, 
arts and cultures of their OAvn, and whose number 
are greater than those of most of the European 
nations? 

What interpretation is it possible to put upon 
the fact that aU these States and Provinces in 
which there is no lack of unity are held in sub- 
jection just as firmly and relentlessly as is India 
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ao a whole, except that the question of unity 
has little or nothing to do with the case ? and’ 
that the British hold India simply because they 
want to hold it, for their own advantage, the 
alleged lack of nnity being merely a convenient, 
aui to persons ignorant ^ of India, m plausible, 
excuse ? Is this interpretation false ? If so, why 
do not the British correct it, as they easily may, 
by giving self-rule at least to those great sections 
of India which nobody can deny are as nnited 
as England itself ? 

PART II 

Instead of Britain refusing to give India self- 
government because of lack of unity, she ought 
long ago to have learned the lesson taught by 
history a hundred times over, that nothing is so 
effective in prodiieing unity among divided peoples 
m self-government , — in other words, as the bring- 
ing of all parties and classes and sections together 
for common thinking, common planning, common 
working for the common welfare ; and that is 
just what democratic self-government nieans. 
When men, however, far apart, begin to plan 
and work togethei*, and bear responsibilities to- 
gether, in the interest of a government which they 
feel is their oum, in trying to promote tiio safety 
and prosperity of a nation which is really theirs 
they inevitably tend to grow serious, constructive 
and united. Many illustrations of this might be 
mentioned. It will be sufficient if I cite two ; 
the case of the British Colonies in America wliich 
became the United States, and that of Canada. 

In the ease of the former, few persons have 
any adequate understanding at all of the wide 
differences and divergencies of almost every kind 
that existed . among them. The Colonies were very 
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widely scattered — extending all along the Atlantic 
seaboard from near N^ova Scotia in the Forth to 
near tlie Gulf of Mexico in the South. Their 
inhabifcants were from different countries of 
i Europe ; they had different religions and spoke 

i several different languages. Their industrial and 

I commercial interests were very different, and in 

/ many cases antagonistic. It was widely declared 

r in England that these thirteen different Colonies 

I (vmtudly tliirteeii little separate nations), with so 

many differences, rivalries and contentions, could 
not possibly unite in one government, or rule 
^ thenivselves ; and that without the overlordship of 

Great Britain there would be disorder, anarchy 
and local wars throughout the land. 

Says the historian Lecky : 

Great bodies of Dutch, Germans, French, Swedes, 

: Scotch and Irish, scattered among the descendants of 

the English, contributed to the heterogeneous character 
of the Colonies, and they comprised so many varieties 
of government, religious belief, commercial interest, and 
social type, that their union appeared to many 
incredible.'*' 

An English traveller named Burnby made an 
^ extensive tour of observation through the American 

j Colonies in 1759 and 1760, and on his return to 

London published an account of the same, in 
which he said : 

Fii'e ^d water are not more heteingeneous tlian the 
- different Colonies in Forth America. Fothing can exceed - 

the jealousy and emulation which they possess in regard ‘f 

to each other. The inhabitants of Pennsylvania and 
Few York have an inexhaustible source of animosity ^ 

m their jealousy for the trade of the Jerseys, Massa- 
chusetts Bay and Ehode Island are not less interested ? 

in that of Coimeeticut The West Indies are a common i 

subject of emulation ..for them all. Even the limits and I 

Dounciaries of each Colony are a constant source of 4 


:{: “England in the Eighteenth OenfnrvJ’ Ynl TY 
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litigation. In short, such is the difference of character 
of mannei'S, of religion, of interest, of the different Co- 
lonies, that I diihk tJi®y i®^ to themselves, Ihere 

would soon be a civil war from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, while the Indians and negroes would 
watch the opportunity to exterminate them altogether. 

As a matter of fact, the differences and antago- 
nisms between the Colonies were so great tliat, 
even after the Eevolntionary War had been fonght 
and their independence from Great Britain had 
been won, it was difficult to persuade them to 
unite, and very difficult for them to forma 
Gevemment acceptable to all. But no sooner was 
a common government set up, with its parliamen- 
tary or representative system, which placed aU 
the colonies on a level and set all to the task of 
working together and planning for the common 
good, than the old differences and antagonisms 
began to disappeai*. And it was not long before 
the new nation, the United States of America, was 
as united, as peaceful, and as efficient a govern- 
ment as probably existed in the entire world. 

Turning to the history of Canada, we find a 
situation in many respects the same, and with the 
same lesson to teach. For a long time Canada 
was denied self-rule ; she was regarded as not fit 
to govern herself, partly because her area was so 
great, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; 
and partly because her people were so divided in 
race, language and religion,— her white popula- 
tion being about one-half French, speaking the 
French language and professing the Eoman 
Catholic faith, and the other half being 
BngMsh, speaking the Inghsh language and 
professing the Protestant faith, while in 
the land, scattered throughout all parts, were 
scores of tribes of aborigines, or native “Bed 
Indians,” all having separate customs and cultures. 
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and all speaking different tongues, and still in 
addition to these, there were in the far north 
va;rious tribes of Eskimos, with strange languages, 
and witii customs and modes of life different from 
all other peoples. 

How could a country of such vast extent, and 
with a population so scattered, divided and diverse 
and possessing so little unity of any kind, govern 
itself ? Surely it would be full of anarchy, wars 
and bloodshed, resulting in ultimate division into 
smaller nations forever fighting one another, if 
England withdrew her hand. 

Was this what happened ? It was the exact 
opposite of what happened. So long as the 
foreign rule of Great Britain continued there was 
discontent, ever-increasing discontent, with in- 
sun^ections and rebellions breaking out here and 
there, and others forever threatening. There was 
no feeling of general unity, no assured general 
peace and no general contentment until the 
country was given self-rule, that is, until it was 
given its present dominion status, with freedom 
and power to manage its own affairs. Then a 
marvellous change cai^e. A feeling of unity such 
as would have been forever impossible under a 
foreign rule began to make its appearance ; the 
different parts of the country began to develop 
a common interest, and to di'aw together for 
promotion of the common welfai*e, and there was 
such contentment and peace, and also such 
efficiency of government, as had never been known 
before. 

In these experiences,— that of the American 
Colonies which separated themselves from Great 
Britain and under independence grew united in 
spirit and strong ; and in the experience of 
Canada which also found that self-rule mean 
unity and strength, there is a very importan 
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lesson for both India and Great Britain. It is 
foUy to claim that because of differences of race 
and language and religion India requires to be 
ruled by foreigners. What India needs to make 
her united and strong, is self-government. Notiiing 
in the world would be so effective in causing the 
people of India to forget their differences of race 
and language and religion and to become united, 
and, when united, peaceful and efficient and 
powerful, as to set up for themselves responsible 
government of their own, and begin the practical 
work of ruling themselves. That would miglitily 
increase tiieir self-respect, their confidence in 
themselves, their moral stamina, their interest in 
one another, their desire to promote peace in the 
land, and their ability to defend India in case of 
danger. 

If the Britisli, with all jiow'er in their hands 
set up in India a government responsible to the 
Indian people when Lord Ripon Gn 1880-1884) made 
so fine a start toward it (wiiich India liailed with 
delight but which the British thwarted) w^e may 
well believe that, by this time, all the Indian 
peoples outside of the “Fativo States,” and pro- 
bably with some of them included, would have 
been working together througli their representatives 
as harmoniously, and, so far as can be seen, well 
nigh or quite as efficientiv, as Canada or the 
United States. 


CHAPTER— XIX 


INDIA'S GRAVE SOCIAL EVILS : 

. SHOULD THEy BAR HOME RULE? 

(Bather, do they not make Home Buie imperative?) 

I ■ ■ . ■ ' . ■ ■ 

PART I 

■,f . ' ■ ■ ',■■■■, ■„ ■■■■■■ 

f India has many and serious social evils, 

i Nobody is more conscious of them, or more 

] desirous of getting rid of them, than are the 

fl Indian people — the intelligent and educated leaders 

of the Indian people — themselves. 

In having serious social evils to contend with, 
India is simply like all other nations. Probably 
her social evils are no more numerous and no 
worse than were those of Europe or America 
a hundred years ago. Any of us who are disposed 
to look down on her » because of her supposed 
inferiority or our supposed superiority in these 
respects may well turn our thought to the past 

of our Western nations and call to mind our own 
terrible social and other evils and crimes— for 
example, the hideous “Inquisition” in Europe, carried 
on for hundreds of years and continuing right on 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth century— 
p institution of cnielty and terror unequalled 
in aU Indian history; the witchcraft persecution, 
costing the lives of thousands of good men and 
women; more than a hundred kinds of crimes, 
some as trivial as sheep-stealing, punished by 
death (in England) ; the horrors connected with the 
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Tower of London, the Bastile of Paris, and 
numerous other prisons and dungeons ; the un- 
speakably cruel slave trade carried on by England 
and the United States and lasting well into the 
nineteenth century ; slavery in the British Colonies, 
not abolished until 1833, and slavery in the 
United States of America lasting until 1864. Many 
of these equalled, and some of them exceeded in 
cruelty, anything found in India. 

And turning from the past to the present, 
what ground have we for boasting over India to^ 
day ? India to-day knows nothing so bad as our 
American lynching and roasting alive of Negroes ; 
or our present American crime record, which is 
the highest in the world— from five to ten times 
as high, in proportion to population, as that of 
India It is to be noted, too, that according to 
the best statistics and records that we possess, 
prostitution, sex crimes and sex diseases seein 
to be worse both in Europe and America than in 
India. 

These facts should ' cause us to think of India’s 
social evils certainly not with arrogance or 
haughtiness but with modesty, and ivith feelings 
of sympathetic interest toward India’s many social 
reform organizations and the great numbers of 
men and women in all parts of India who are 
laboring earnestly and self-sacrifieingly for the 
abolition of the evils which afflict their nation. 

Yet (and here we have a curious anomaly !) 
in the face of all the past and present social 
evils and cnmes of England, of the Continental 
European peoples and of America — some of them 
actually worse than any of the social evils of India— 
we see it argued, urged, proclaimed to the world, 
from influential quarters, that XndKx on account 
of her social evils is mt capable of ruling herself 
and. needs to be held in bondage and ruled by a 
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foreign nation ; while at the same time tw voice w 
raised in any qimrter,%o far as is discoverable, 
arguing or declaring that our Western nations on 
account of tlwir social evils are incapable of ruling 
themselves and need to be held in bondage and 
ruled by foreigners. 

Why is this strange anomaly ? Is not justice 
the same in all lands ? Is not “sauce for the 
goose sauce for the gander?” If bondage to a 
foreign power is the penalty, the j'ust and proper 
penalty, or if it is the cure, for social evils in 
India, is it not the same in England and Ei’ance 
and Italy and America ? 

I believe it was once publicly declared by 
George Bernard Shaw, that, in view of America’s 
hon-ible lynching and burning alive of Negroes, 
the United States is not fit to rule itself, and 
ought forthwith to be taken in hand and civilized 
and governed by some foreign nation, say England 
or France or Japan. Did the American people 
assent ? Hardly. 

Just wh/it are India’s principal and worst 
sociixl evils ? 

1. Probably the mos^ serious is child- marriage. 

Greatly exaggerated accounts of this evil are 
widely circulated in America, England and else- 
where. What ai’e the e.xact facts ? They arc as 
follows : Extensive classes of the Indian people 
do not practise cliild marriage, and never have. 
In several of the self-governing States of India 
where it formerly prevailed, it has been abolished. 
“ J}®®ds to be understood that the expression 
child marriage” does not mean in India what it 
does with us in the West ; there it means only 
betrothal. The parties are not married in the 
lull sense, and do not come together as 
husband and wife, until puberty. Indeed, in 
some parts of India cohabifatimi dnou 
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begin tmtil even later than that ; and every- 
where movements axe on foot to get the age 
raised still higher. As a matter of fact, careful 
records in maternity hospitals show that m large 
parts of India the age of mothers at the time 
when their first childem are horn is well over 
eighteen years, and, of course, the fathers are 
older stiU, often much older.* This is very diff- 
erent from the sensational reports widely circulat- 
ed in the west . . 

Nevertheless, there is no denying, and Indian 
authorities have no desire to deny, that marriage 
in vast numbers of cases in India is too early, 
much too early, and that this is a very grave 
evil. It stands in the way of the proper educa- 
tion of girls and young women, and it unquestion- 
ably tends to produce degeneracy in the race. 

2. Closely related to child-marriage is the evil 
of enforced widowhood, and the Imrd conditions 
under xvhieh iindoios are compelled to hve. There 
is no denying that these conditions are severe ; 
and yet, only in exceptional cases are they 
anything like so bad as is often reported, in the 
West. The status of the high-caste Hindu widow 
is somewhat like that of the nun in Christian 
lands. She may not marry ; she is denied 
'“ornaments and luxuries, and is expected to 
devote herself closely to the service of the family 
with which she is connected. Many chafe under 
this and are very unhappy. But many develop 
the same spirit of cheerful, unselfish, loving 
ministration to others seen in the best nuns. 
Some of the most spiritually beautiful, noble and 
beloved women of India are found among her 
widows. Moreover, the old rigors required by 


* See Report of Dr. M. I. Balfour, Times of India. 
October, 11, 1927. 
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orthodox Hinduism are being gradually softened. 
Public opinion is slowly changing in favor not 
only of better treatment of widows, but of widow- 
marriage. As a fact every year sees more and 
more widows actually marrying. • 

However, all this does not mean that, taken as 
a whole, the condition of widows in high-caste 
Hindu circles is not still bad. It is bad. It is 
one of the grave social evils of India and must 
be changed. Happily, aU the most important 
social and political leaders of the nation, except 
the ultra-conservatives, want a change, and are 
working in one way or another to bring it about. 

3. Purda in India — the custom of secluding 
the women of the higher social classes in 
apartments of their own, too often the darkest, 
poorest and least sanitary in the home, and 
forbidding them to see any men other than their 
very nearest relatives, or to go out, except heavily 
veiled and attended by a masculine member of 
their own family — this is a cruel social evil. 

But it is an error to suppose that it is by any 
means universal. As a fact, it is confined to a 
minority, a relatively ^rather small minority, of 
the woinen of India. The large majority wear 
no veils and mingle with the other sex in their 
homes and outside of their homes almost as freely 
as do the women of Europe and America. But 
the purda system, so far as it extends, is un- 
questionably an evil Itis cruel to the women; 
although many, having been aU their lives 
accustomed to it, do not to any considerable 
degree feel it so. It tends to keep women 
ignorant, to limit their interests and their outlook, 
to narrow their lives, and to prevent progressive 
ideas from coming into the family. It also 
prevents that healthy and important community 
social life which naturally develops where men 
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and women mingle freely in the home and out- 
side. Last but not least, this confinement of 
women teUs badly on their physical health. For 
example, it is found that tuberculosis is much 
more prevalent among purda women than among 
others who have a freer life and more fresh 
air and sunshine, and also much more prevalent 
than among these purda women’s husbands and 
sons, who, of course, are not confined. 

4. The institution of caste, at least when carried 
out in the rigorous ways that it has been in the 
past, and as it is now in soundly orthodox high- 
caste Hindu circles, is a very serious evil. It is 
a mistake, however, to suppose that caste is 
universal in India. Among very large sections of 
the Indian people it does not exist. It is also a 
mistake to suppose that even where it does exist 
if much affects business relations or political 
affairs. But in social matters its results and its 
influence are often cruel and deplorable. Happily, 
with the advance of education, the increase of 
travel, and the coming of the telephone, the 
radio, and all the other agencies that are breaking 
down division walls of every kind, and with the 
growing influence of such distinctly anti-caste 
organizations as tlie Brahmo Somaj, the Arya 
Somaj, the Theosophioal Society, the Christian 
Church and others, caste lines are showing 
signs of giving way at many points, and caste 
rules are growing less rigid. This is the 
encouraging side. 

5. The keeping of devadasis, girls and young 
women, ‘married to the gods,” that is, prostitutes, 
in some of the temples is a shocking evil, whicli 
aU the world justly condemns. But let us not do 
India the injustice of believing the evil to 
be more extensive than it is. Instead of being an 
all-India affair, it is confined mainly, if not wholly, 
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to the temples of a single religions sect, and to 
Southern liidia. And there is a strong and growing 
public feeling in all parts of India against it. 
Already it has been banished from several Indian 
Native States. 

6. India is cursed with the opium evil, and on 
a pretty hirge scale. The people are fighting it ; 
but they can effect but little, for the British Govern- 
ment supports and protects it. 

7. India is also cursed with the drink evil. This, 
too, the people would drive out if they had the 
power : but the Government prevents. 

8. One more very great and very grave social 
evil I must mention. It is perhaps more widely 
known to the world than any other ; and w'herever 
it is known it is deplored and condemned. I refer to 
the existence of India’s depressed classes, heir outcasts, 
her so-called ''untouchables,^' Tliese number about 
thirty millions. Their position in society, that is, 
their relation to the higher classes, is almost un- 
believably degiading and shocking. They have 
often been compared with the slaves held in 
America in the old days, before emancipation.. 
Many of them actually* suffer worse for want of 
adequate housing, clothing and food than the 
American slaves ever did. But in one thing their 
lot is superior. They cannot be bought and sold 
as chattels ; wives cannot be sold from husbands 
and husbands from wives, and children cannot be 
sold from parents. They are free and independent, 
even if in a veiy low sense; they are persons, not 
things. This is of infinite importance. And one 
of the most cheering signs of progress in India to- 
day is the fact that a great movement for the up- 
lift of these classes, to recognize them as men, to 
secure to them their rights as human beings, is 
springing up in all parts of the land, and has be- 
come so strong that it is being taken up by the poli- 
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tical parties. Gandhi is giTing it his powerful sup- 
port. The number of university graduates among 
these classes is increasing year after year. ^ 

So much, then, for India’s social evils. There 
are others ; but they seem of less importance, and 
hence, for our purpose, need not be considered 
here. 

Also there are serious evils that are partly 
social and partly economic^ such as the terrible 
poverty of the country, want of good water, want of 
sanitation, want of public measures to give "the 
people better homes, and to prevent malaria, tuber- 
culosis, cholera, plague and other preventable 
diseases. But these too may here be passed 
by with only a mention. 

We are ready now for some questions, 
suggested at the beginning of this chapter,— questions 
for which all that has gone before in this chapter 
has been written — ^to which it has all been leading 
up. They go down very deep. India asks Great 
Britain to consider and answer them. She asks 
the world to consider and answer them. These are 
the questions. 

1. Is it true, as we are^ so often told, that 
India’s social evils, those described above (and 
others), mean that she needs to be kept, and 
ought to be kept, longer in bondage to a foreign 
power? 

2. India has been in bondage to Great Britain 
more than a century and a haE In all this long 
period, has Great Britain done anything to prevent 
or to cure any of the social evils mentioned 
above ? 

3. Have the Indian people any reason to 
believe that if she continues her rule — continues 
it for no matter how long she will cure any of 
these evils, or do anything of importance looking 
toward that end ? 
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4. In the very nature of things, can the 
foreign rulers of any country, whose primary in- 
terests are not in the country and in the people 
that rule, but in a foreign land and nation, .be ex- 
pected to take much interest in the social reforms 
of the country, and to spend the amounts of 
money (of the country’s revenues) needed for pro- 
moting reforms, when they want the ^ money for 
themselves (for their own salaries, pensions and the 
like), and for their own foreign and imperialistic 
purposes? 

5. Would not an Indian government, if India 
had such a government consisting of her^ own 
trusted sons, who know India’s needs as foreigners 
cannot, and whose interests are in India and not 
in a foreign land, be practically certain to do many 
times over more to cime India’s evils, all her evils, 
social and other, and to promote her welfare in 
every way, (among other ways, of course, by en- 
acting needed laws and appropriating needed sums 
of money) than the British (foreign) government of 
India has ever done, is doing now, or can be 
expected ever to do? 

6. In other word«, is bondage ever anything but 
a curse to any nation? And has India any right 
to expect ever to secure the removal of her social 
evils or any other evils, or to attain progress or 
prosperity in any direction or of any Mnd, except 
through freedom and a government of her own ? 


PAET n 

The foregoing questions are not mere idle 
vaporings. They are serious, they are practical,, 
they are pressing, they penetrate to the veiy heart 
of the Indian situation, and they cannot be- 
evaded. 
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Certain it is, that India’s most eminent, most 
iiitellig-ent and most trusted leaders belieye almost 
to a man, find themselves dHven to believe, that 
India has no ground for hope of ever getting rid. 
of her social evils through a foreign government, 
or until such a government is replaced by one 
nf their own. This conviction is shared by not a 
few Englishmen too. 

Let us see what Indian leaders and Englishmen 
are saying on the subject and what are the exact 
facts regarding the whole matter. 

For more than thirty years a national organi^ia- 
tion, the “AU-India Social Conference,” has been 
working earnestly to promote social reforms of all 
kinds. One of its greatest handicaps, perhaps its 
very greatest, all the while, has been the want of 
sympathy and co-operation, and sometimes the 
positive opposition, of the Government. At its 
annual session in December, 1927, the Conference 
voiced strongly its regret and disappointment at 
this attitude of the Government and expressed its 
earnest conviction that “the time has come for 
the State to address itself boldly and comprehen- 
sively to the task of sociaL legislation.” It also 
went much further and declared its belief that the 
way, and the only way, such necessary helpful 
social legislation can be obtained is by securing 
home rids. 

This action of the All-India Social Conference 
shows how tii'ed the leaders of social reforms in 
all parts of the country are coming to be, of 
trying to carry on their reforms in face of the 
indifference and opposition of an all-powerful 
foreign government, and how earnestly they desire 
■a government of their own which will sympatiuze 
with and aid them in their immensely important 
work of ridding India of its social evils. 

An dlnstratipn of the indifference, and worse 
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than indifference, of the active opposition, of the 
present foreign government to essential social 
reform legislation, is seen in the fact that, dni'ing 
the year i927, at least three bills were introduced 
into the national Indian legislature and the legisla- 
tures of the Bombay and Madras provinces, to do 
away with ciiild-maiTiage. All were supported by 
strong Indian influences, including the leading 
women’s organizations of the country. At the 
time of the writing of these words (May, 1928) 
all three bills were opposed by the British govern- 
ment of the country, and were either defeated or 
seemed likely to be. 

In his book, “Miss Mayo’s Mother India, A 
Eejoinder” (p. 10), Mr. K Isatarajan, one of India’s 
most widely known and trusted social reform 
leaders, says : ' 

‘‘In legislation upon matters of social reform, the 
Indian government has always thrown its weight upon 
the side of the status quo. The social reform movement 
has had to work without any countenance from 
officials” 

In his book, “Father India,” Mr. Eanga Iyer 
(a member of the Indian Legislative Assembly) says : 

“The social reformer'* in India who urges the granting 
of Dominion Status (Home Eule) to the countiy, does 
so on the ground that a people’s government alone 
can have a sanction behind it to introduce and carry 
forward social reforms. As things are now, with foreign 
rule, the social reformer is handicapped.” 

One of the evidences that the British Govern- 
ment is a hindrance to social reforms, and that 
the hope for such refoims lies in a self-governing 
India, is the fact, often pointed to by social 
reformers, that in several of the Hative States 
wiiich have self-rule (Baroda, Mysore, Indore and 
others) social reforms, such as the abolition of 
child-marriage, promoting the education of girls, 
protecting widows, lifting up the “untouchable” 
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classes, restricting the eyils of caste, etc,, are 
distinctly farther advanced than in British 
India. 

There are persons who say that the people of 
India should carry on their social reforms theiii- 
selves, alone, without reference to the government ; 
that the responsibility is not at ad on the 
government but wholly on them. The answer is, 
can these persons point to any nation in the 
world that has ever carried out social reforms on 
any considerable scale, that were effective and 
ending, without the aid of legislation, without 
the aid of laws ? 

The American anti-slavery reformers might 
have carried on their agitation for ever for the 
freedom of the slaves, and nothing would have 
been accomplished unless something more had 
been added. The agitation was important, but it had 
to be supplemented by legislation. For the slaves 
to become free, that had to be made so by law. 
England’s social as well as other reforms have all 
been achieved lai*gely tlmough legislation ; witliout 
which not one of them Avoiild have been effective. 

From these illustrations we see how foolish it 
is for anybody to assert oi* imagine that it is 
possible for India to achieve the reforms so essen- 
tial to her life without government aid, "without 
the assistance and support of laws. 

India sees this clearly. Says Mr. Indra Yidya- 
lankar, writing in the VecUc Maganne of Mny, 
1928, on “Legislation and Refoms 

“In all civilized countries where social evils are rooted 
out it has to be done lar^^ely by the force of legislation. 
The same is true of India.” 

Says The Indian Messenger, (Calcutta), July 17, 
1928 : 

“Our hope lies in making India a modem nation, and 
this can only be done by the aid of legislation. Tlie 
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Indian people are more and more re^zing that legislative 
interference and help in matters social are a necessity. 
Our social wrongs must be mended or ended, and that 
can only be done by the aid of legislative enactinenl.^’ 


This is why the Indian people of all parties 
are demanding a government of their owm which 
will give them the legislation wliich they see to 
be absolutely necessary if they are ever to 
get rid of their social evils. 

Ths Manchester Guardian has called attention 
to the great disadvantage that a foreign Government 
is under in connection with social reforms : it 
points out that because the government 
is foreign, it “cannot safely meddle with social 
customs and prejudices.” If it did, there would 
be rebellion. 

In the nature of things, all reforms which 
interfere with “social customs and prejudices” must 
be carried on by the Indian people themselves, 
and not by foreigners. This is why self-government- 
home-rule — is imperatively necessary if India’s 
social evils are to be cured. Instead of the exis- 
tence of these evils being a reason for the continu- 
ance of British (foreign) rule, they are a powerful 
reason for its discontinuance. 

Mr. J. A. Spender, the distinguished English 
publicist, going to India and studying the situation 
on the ground (as he recently did), sees that this 
is true. He sees that there is and can be little 
or no chance for reforms under a government 
of timid foreigners (this exactly describes the 
British Government in India) who dai'e not enact 
laws against such crying evils as child marriage,, 
prostitution in temples and “’untouchability” for 
fear of antagonizing religious prejudices ; and that 
the only hope for India is in getting a govern- 
ment of its own, which will have no such fear. 
Mr. Spender’s significant words are : 
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“Only a government trusted by Indians and to a 
large extent manned by tliemselves, will be able to 
combat the religious and caste prejudices wiiidi impede 
reform and in a hundred other ways impoverish the 
people and retard their progress.” 

Again Mr. Spender says : 

“It is extremely difficult for the alien ruler, with 
his wholly different mentality, to identify liimself with 
the life of India, or to perform the services for it wliich 
Western peoples expect from their rulers. Fundamen- 
tally the case for Indian Rome Buie rests on this radical 
faetr^ 

No one to-day speaks on Indian subjects with 
greater knowledge, candor or weight of judgment, 
than the eminent Englishman — college professor, 
clergyman and publicist — the Eev. C. F. Andrews. 
We cannot better conclude than by quoting at 
some length from a remarkably clear, broad-minded, 
courageous and weighty discussion of the subject 
of ‘India’s Social Evils and the Eelation of the 
Government to the Same” which has recently 
appeared from Mr. Andi'ews’ pen in several 
of the leading periodicals of India, England and 
America. He says : 

“British rule in India constantly stands in the way 
of progressive social refonn, acting as an obstruc- 
tion to it. So often has this haf-pened of late, in prac- 
tical experience, that most thoughtM Indians have 
bitterly come to the conclusion that without self-govern- 
ment being attained by the Indian people, further 
social advance is almost hopeless. 

“British rule in India is a tragedy— a tragedy in the 
old Greek sense, that there is a fatality in it, whicli 
can only be prevented by a discontinuance of the rule. 
The tragedy lies in the foreign element. The British 
rulers, however well-meaning, are building up something 
which has a fatal poison in it boimd at last to hurst 
out in death. The poison is the foreigii element wliioli 
win not, cannot, mix make an organic whole. 

“The lack of intimate contact between the foreign 
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iniler and those over whom he rules paralyses all great efforts 
of statesmanship.— The foreign ruler fears, to an in- 
oi’dinato degree, . the excitement and disturbance which 
may be caused by any social change wherever religious 
practice may be even remotely affected. For this reason 
the foreign mier is apt to throw himself almost blindly 
on the side of reaction, with the excuse that laissex 
faire^ is the only .wise policy. It is time in India that 
this 'tragedy’ of foreign rule should be brought to an 
end, and full self-government should be granted, whereby 
India may take her place in the League of Nations, 
no longer imder the tutelage of Great Britain, but 
in her own sovereign right. 

“It has been my daily experience for nearly a quarter 
of a centuiy to watch the course of events in India, 
witli an eager longing for advance in Ihumanitarian 
directions. Every day my own convictions— slowly 
and painfully formed — have grown stronger, that the 
rule of the foreigner is now definitely standing in the 
way of healthy social refoim. In the Le^gislative 
Councils the official vote is continually given for reaction,” 

Mr. Andrews continues : 

“It may be asked whether the depressed classes 
would stmd to gain or lose under India’s self-govern- 
ment Unhesitatingly I reply that to-day the strongest 
forces working for their emancipation are to be found 
outside of government circles. By fai* . tlie most power- 
ful movement for their upliftment is the National 
Movement (the movement to obtain self-rule). If the 

* Mr. Andrews saj^^ (what every one acquainted 
witli the liistory knows) that, of all the social evils of 
the country which the Indian progressive leaders have 
been fighting for more than a century, the only one 
in which they have had any at ah effective assistance 
from the Government was the abolition of sati (or suttee). 
And the credit for that is due quite as much to the 
eminent Indian leader. Ram Mohun Roy, as to the 
British Government. Indeed, the Government would 
not have acted at all except for strong pressure from 
a powerful Indian movement led by the great Indian 
reformer just named. Mr. Andrews declares that this 
instance of the British Government using its power 
against a great social evil is the exception which proves 
the rule. There has been nothing else kin to it since. 
And that was a hundred yearn ago. 
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British rule were to cease to-morrow, the advancement 
of the depressed classes would at once be brought into 
the foreground of the national programme. 

‘"Let me answer two vital questions : . ^ ^ 

(!) Will the achnowledged social evils, . which have 
grown up with the caste system, especially those 
relating to child-marriage and wide w-remarriage, be 
remedied more quickly under Indian selt-govpnment ? 

( 0 Will the purdah system, leading to the unhealthy 
seclusion of women among the liigher classes, be 
brought more quickly to an end under self-rule, or will 
it be strengthened ? . , , 

“I answer: My own personal experience has been 
that all these necessary changes are being retarded, 
rather than accelerated under the present ^Lriksh 
aovernnient in India* In social reforni^work in India 
It is probably true \h&t mogress wcgild ^he^dmhly rapid 
if Indian statesmen had the helm instead of British”* 


* Foreign Affairs (London) 
People (Laliore), March 8, 1928 ; 
(New York), March, 1928. 
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jthe World To-morrow 


CHAPTER XX. 


HINDU AND MOHAMMEDAN RIOTS : 
SHOULD THEy BAR SELF-RULE ? 

There are in India about seventy millions of 
Moslems and two hundred ten millions of Hindus. 

Disturbing reports come to us from time to 
time of hostilities and riots between these two 
great religions coinmunities, sometimes resulting 
in considerable bloodshed and loss of life. As is 
well-known, these riots ar‘e claimed by the British 
to be clear evidences that their rule in India is 
necessary, absolutely necessary, to prevent the 
Mohammedans and Hindus from destroying one 
another in great mimbei’S, and plunging the 
eonntry into devasttating rvars. Is this claim well 
founded ? 

As soon as we begin to examine the situation 
with care and a desire to be unbiased, we dis- 
cover that there are t^o exactly opposite views of 
the case. One is that of the British, just suggest- 
ed namely, that the hostilities and riots are very 
bad ; that the responsibility for them rests wholly 
upon the Indian people ; that were it not for the 
presence of tlie British Government, the Hindus 
and ^Moslems •would be at each other’s throats and 
the country w'ould be deluged with blood ; and 
tlierefore for India’s sake, the British must 
stay. 

The other view, which is that of a large part 
of the most intelligent Indian people, denies that 
the hostilities and riots are as numerous or 
serious as the British reports indicate ; and as to 

18 
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responsibility for them, it places that primarily on t!ie 
British, and only secondarily, if at all, on the 
Hindus or Moslems. . . 

It puts the case essentially in this way : The 
Hindus and Moslems of India are not naturally 
hostile. When left to themselves, that is, when 
not stirred to hurtful rivalries or to antagonisms 
by outside influences, they are as kind and peace- 
ful neighbors and friends as are to be found 
anywhere in the world. Living side by side in 
nearly all parts of India, no one would know thorn 
apart except for possibly some slight difference 
ui dress or in religious practice or rite, winch 
does not affect at all their business relations or 
their neighborly relations or their friendship and 
goodwill "to one another. Why then should there 
be riots between _ them ? Is it not necessary to 
look for some outside cause? 

Wlierever in India the British are most in 
evidence, there the riots are usually worst ; wher- 
ever the British are least in evidence, there riots 
are generally fewest 

Before the British came to India, there seems to 
have been little hostility between Hindus and Mos- 
lems; everywhere they seem- to have lived togetlier 
for the most part peacefully and harmoniously.* 
In the Native States to-day, where there are few 


* It is true that before the coming of the British 
there were sometimes wars between Hindu and Moham- 
medan princes and Hindu and Moliammadan state.',. 
But they were not wars of religion, but siimdy v.'a.s 
caused by political quarrels, or by the amoxtions of 
rulers to gain new power or territory. Hindus lived 
in security and peace imder Moslem rulers, and Moslems 
iu peace and security under Hindu rulem. Hindu 
pmees appointed Moslems to liigh official positions, 
sometimes to the very highest, and _ Moslem princes 
were as generous _ in placing responsibilities ana con- 
ferring honors on Hindus. 
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British and where British rule is least felt, there 
are very few riots, and very little enmity is seen. 
It is only since British rule in ‘India began, and 
in those parts of the country where British rule 
is most directly and strongly felt, that hostility 
becomes noticeable and riots of any importance 
.appear. ■ ' 

The only conclusion, therefore, that it seems 
possible to draw is, that, instead of the British 
being needed in India to prevent hostilities and 
riots, it is their presence that is mainly responsi- 
ble for such riots or other hostilities as exist. 

Going more into details, the Indian view of 
the case may be stated somewhat as follows : 

The Britlsli policy in India has been from 
the beginning that laiown as ‘'divide and rule,” or 
that which the old Eomans described by their 
well-known Latin words, d/mde et impera. This 
has been the policy of all great conquerors and 
rulers of foreign peoples, from those of ancient 
Babylonia, Assyria, Persia and Egypt down to 
jS'apoleon in Europe and Clive in India. All the 
British conquerors of India used it, and did not 
Iiesitate to boast that ^ they did. Indeed, without 
employing this policy^' of stirring up hostility 
between states, between princes, and between 
parties, and taldng the side of one against the 
other and thus gaining control over both, the 
British could never have conquered the land. 
Later British rulers of India have employed the 
same policy of fostering divisions among the 
people, knowing well that divisions ahvays weaken 
a nation and render it easier to hold in subjection. 

Since the time of the early conquerors of India 
tins policy has been kept as much as possible out 
of sight; and sometimes it has been denied; and 
yet not infrequently eminent officials have been 
frank enough boldly to declare and defend it As 
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early as 1821, a British oflBicer, signing himself 
“Camaticiis” wrote in thQ Asiatic Revieto 
of that year : 

JAvide cf Impera should be the motto of our Indian 
administration, whether political, civil or military. 

About the time of the Mutiny, Lieutenant 
Colonel John Coke, Commandant at Moradabad, 
wrote; 

“Our endeavor should be to upholdPin full force the 
(for us fortunate) separation which exists between the 
different religions and races, not to endeavor to amalga- 
’.mate them. Divide et impera should be the prmeipie 

of Indian government.” 

Lord Elphinstone, (Governor of Bombay, in a 
minute, dated 14th. May, 1850, wrote : 

‘'"Divide et impera was the old Roman motto, and it 
should be ours.*” 

Sir John Strachey, an eimnent British Indian 
civilian and writer on India, said : 

“The existence side by side of hostile creeds among 
the Indian people, is one of the strong points in our 
political position in India” 

Mr. Grandhi tells us that Mr. 0. A. |Hume, for 
almost a life-time a high^fiScial in India, once 
made to him the frank confession that the British 
government was “sustained by the policy of 
Divide and Eule.” 

All tliis has been perfectly natural ; and, if 
it is right for one nation to conquer anotlier 
and rule it without its consent, then it has 
been perfectly consistent and perfectly right for 
Great Britain to employ this policy of fostering 


* For the tliree preceding quotations see “Consolida- 
tion of the Christian Power in India,” by Major B. D. 
Basu, Chapter TI. pp. 74, 75. (R. Chatterjee, publisher, 
Calcutta. 1927.) Also The Modern Review, Calcutta, 
May, 1926, p.556. 
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divisions among the Indian people so as to 
make her rule secure. gA united nation is 
not only more difficult to conquer, but it is also 
more difficult to govern, to keep under subjection, 
than one that is divided into opposiug factions, 
parties, classes, or religions. It would be very 
strange, therefore, if the British had not borne 
tins fact in mind and taken advantage of it in 
practically all their government of India. 

Of course, the question arose early with them what 
particular division could be taken advantage of that 
would be Mkely to be most effective? The answer 
was not far to seek. Eeligious divisions generally 
strike deepest. Just as in Christian lands rulers 
have often availed themselves of the divisions of 
the people into Catholics and Protestants, arraying 
one of these religious communities against the 
other to serve their own political ends, so it was 
natural that the British in India should take ad- 
vantage of tlie great and conspicuous religious 
division of the Indian people into Hindus and 
Moslems to serve their own British political ends. 
Perfect political unity between these two great 
communities would mean practically the unity 
of all India. But a* united India would be a 
danger to British rule. The British well knew 
that a revolt, a strike for independence, undertaken 
by a united India, could not be put down. They 
would have to surrender their dominance and 
give India selE-rule. Hence why should they 
not take every memis in their power to keep 
the Indian people politically divided ? Which, 
of course, is only another way of saying, 
Why should they not avail themselves of what 
seems now, and always has seemed, the most 
promising way of attaining this end, namely, 
fostering esti-angement between Hindus and 
Moslems ? Although it has been denied that this 
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has been the polic 3 ^ of Great Britain, the evidences 
of it, both in the past and in the present, arc 
overwhelming. 

The particular ways most employed by the 
British to keep the Hindus and Mohammedans 
apart have been, and are, two, namely, faroritishh 
shown by the Government to the Mohammedans, 
which, of course, tends to create jealousy on tlie 
part of tlie Hindus, and therefore^ estrangement ; 
and, of late years, communal elections. 

The favoritism shown b^^ the Government to 
the Moslems has taken many forms, and it has 
generally been ludden and elusive ; but its 
existence has been, and is, unmistakable. 

Eamsay Macdonald, in his “Awakening of 
of India,” (p. 283), calls sharp attention to the 
widespread 

“Suspicion that sinister influences have been and 
are at work on the part of the Government ; that 
Moliammedan leaders have been and are inspired by 
certain British officials, and that these officials have 
pulled and continue to pull wires at Simla, and in 
London, and of malice aforethought sow discord 
between the Moliammedan and Hindu communities, 
by showing to the Mohainmcdai:^ special favors.”^ 

India does not forget address delivered 

some years ago by Sir Bampfylde Fuller, Lt. Governor 
of E. Bengal, in wdiich that high official, employing 
a* significant figure of speech, represented the 
British Government in India as having “two 
wives,” Hindu and Moslem, and the Moslem wife 
was the Government’s “favorite.” 

A year or two ago, Lord Olivier, who was 
Secretary of State for India in the Eamsay 
Macdondd , Government, wrote a letter to the 
London confessing in the plainest words 

this favoritism. He said : 

“Ho one with a dose aauaintance .with Indian affe-irs 

onhffie whole there is a 
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predominant bias in British officialdoni in of 

the Moslem conimnnit 5 ^, partly on the ground oi closer 
sympathy but more Largely as a make- weight agamst 
Hindu nationalism.” 

This statement made a great stir in London, 
and Lord Olivier was . widely censured. Much of 
the feeling w'as caused by what "was regarded 
as his indiscretion in letting the public know 
something which the government thought should 
be kept secret. He had ‘‘Let the cat out of the 
bag,” whicli was a grave offense. 

Passing to the Communal Elections,— the iiv 
fliience of these in estranging different sections of 
the Indian people, especially Hindus and Mnsleins, 
is so obvious that no one dares to deny it. 
Just what are the ■ Communal Elections ? The 
plan of these, or to employ another name, the 
plan of Communal Eepresentation, is a scheme by 
which men are elected to office not to represent 
the people as a whole, but a section of the 
people, a class, a division, especially a religious 
sect. The electorates are divided into compart- 
ments, so to speak, social, racial and religious ; 
that is, the people who vote do not vote all 
together, as citizens gdl on an equality, and for 
representatives to represent them all as Indians, 
without reference to their social status or theii* 
religious faith, as is the case in this country 
and Canada and England and nearly all other 
coiintiies. Instead of that, the members of 
different religious faiths, and different social 
classes, and different races vote separately, and 
for candidates to represent them as belonging to 
separate and distinct faiths and classes and races. 

For example, the Bengal Legislature of one 
hundred thiiLeen members has not been elected 


Quoted in The People (Lahore), of July 18, 1927. 
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and does not exist as a legislative body of one 
hundred thirteen Indmns, representing cdl the 
people of Bengal, or aMthe people of this, that 
and the other district of Bengal. On the contrary, 
forty-six members of the Legislature have been 
elected as Hindus to represent Hindus ; thirty- 
eight as Mohammedans to represent Mohamme- 
dans ; sixteen as Europeans to represent the 
relatively very small number of Europeans ; two 
as Eurasians or Anglo-Indians to represent that 
section of the people ; five as landholders to repre- 
sent landholders, etc., etc., Of course, the influ- 
ence of such a dividing political system, of such a 
broken-up elective and representative plan, is in 
the greatest possible degree to destroy afl feelings 
of citizenship, to crush out all patriotism, to 
prevent all interest in India as such or Bengal 
as such, and to destroy all care or concern for 
measures aiming to promote the benefit of the 
nation, the province or tlie city. Its influence 
is to cause all voters to concentote tlieir interest 
on the narrow and selfish affairs of _ one’s own 
particular class or race oi’ religion. Could 
human ingenuity devise a political system m its 
very nature more certain^- to produce political, 
social and religious divisions and antagonisms, or 
better calcxdated to make religious, social and 
political unity in India impossible ? 

Community representation means representation, 
’not, as in the United States or Canada or 
i- En gland, according to nimibers of population, 
but representation according to classes, and 
i ; groups (religious, racial, social and others), 
that is, a certain number of representatives is 
■ given to the Mohammedans, a certain number to 
i-; - Christians, ' a certain number to non-Brahmans, 
-etc.,' j-nf vf'hether these classes or 
' ■ ; groutis ^ C. ; - . • v ; 
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Perhaps in order to be perfectly fair to the 
government, it ought to be said that the officials 
who framed the system of communal elections 
and secured its adoption did so under the plea 
that thus they were giving representation to 
minorities. But how could any intelligent states- 
men or government administrators in the world 
fail to see that granting unjust favoritism to one 
religious community as opposed to another, must, 
in the very nature of things, create jealousy and 
a deep sense of injury in the mind of the religious 
community discriminated against, and thus prove 
a, tirebrand everywhere ? 

Do the Indian people want the Communal 
system ? The answer is, a few do. Extreme 
partisans, and narrow-minded sectarians, whether 
Hindus, or Mohammedans, do ; and extremely 
selfish men who care for nobody but themselves, 
and for no interests but their own or those of 
their own sect or class or party, these do. But 
these do not constitute the great body of the 
Indian people, or include the ablest and most 
trusted leaders. The Hindus, who constitute more 
than two-thirds of the population of the nation, 
are against it almost ♦ to a man. The three or 
four millions of native Christians are the same. 
The more intelligent, more progressive and better 
element among the Mohammedans are against 
it. Who is responsible for this system ? 

Of course, the Grovernment is. The Government 
created it, and insists on keeping it. 

It is true that the National Indian Congress 
in 191& made the mistake of accepting the com- 
munal elections idea. But very soon it discovered 
its error. For some .years past, strong efforts 
have been put forth from nearly all the more 
intelligent classes in India, of whatever name or 
faith, to induce the government to abolish this 
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diTisiye and evil ' 'system. ■ But the goveniiiieiit 
has been miwilliug to listen. 

About 1890, a number of Mohaiiiniedaiis under 
the lead of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan besieged the 
government of special concessions for more 
political places and privileges than were their due 
according to their numbers. But the move wvas 
opposed by many Mohammedans. The Moslem 
Herald strongly condemned it as something 
siire*to 

‘Toison the social life of districts and ullages and 
make a hell of India.’’ 

India owes the inception of the communal 
system seemingly to Lord Miiito (Yiceroy from 
1905 to 1910), or perhaps to Lord Miiito and 
Lord Morley together, in ‘connection with the 
so-called “Morley-Minto Eeforms” of 1909.'‘' 

Says Sir Snrendranath Banerjea in his book 
‘'A Kation in Making,” (p. 283) : 

‘“India owes to Lord Miito the system of Comnimial 
rei)rGsentation for the Legislative Coimciis, from the 
meshes of wliieli it will take her many long yeai‘3 to 
emerge.” 

The Indmi Messenger ^(Calcutta) of May 20, 
1926, also lays the responsibility for communal 
electorates or communal representation in India 
primarily upon Lord Minto. It says : 

“British imperialism has never failed to do all in its 
power to keep India divided, by pitting minorities 
against majoiities ; and in this way maldng British 
intercsts safe and secure.” 


/'On December 6, 1904, Lord Morley wrote to Lord 
Minto as follows : “I wmn’t follow you again in cm* 
Mahometan dispute. Only , I respectmiiy remind you 
one^ more that it was your early speech about their 
extra claims that first started the Muslim hare,” Moiiey’s 
“Recollections,” Yoi. II. p. 325 
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Tr this connection it quotes Lord Miiito as 
saying : 

“I am lirnily convinced that any electoral represen- 
tations in India would be doomed to misciiievoiis ^ iaiiure 
whicli aimed at granting a personal enfrancliiseinent 
regardless of the beliefs and traditions of the commumhes 
composing the population of this continent.’’ 

That is to say. Lord Minto declares that the 
people of India ought to be represented^ in their 
iminicipalities, their legislative assemblies, etc., 
not according to their numbers, as, for example, 
one representative for 10,000 people, or 5,000 people, 
or some other number, thus treating the people 
all alike as all standing on an equality; but 
they slioiild be represented according to their 
‘"beliefs and traditions in other words, persons 
of certain beliefs and traditions should be favored, 
wiiile persons of other beliefs and traditions 
should be discriminated against. 

Colonel Josiah Wedgewood M. P., declares tha 
the minds of tiiose who formed the present Consti- 
tution of India (the “Government of India BilF’ of 
1919— “Dyarchy”), were so full of the idea of 
eommiuial elections that 

''The very thought of vanished from the Bill, 

to be replaced by consiaeration for the separate coni- 
immities of Hindu, Mohammedan, Sikh, Mahratta, non- 
Brahmin, Indian, Christian, AngloHndian md English?^ 
—that is to say, representatives to the Assemblies 
and elsewhere, were to be elected not as Indians 
but as Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs, Christians, 
etc. ; and not to serve India, their common country, 
but to serve primarily their own particular classes 
and religious sects. 

As already said, no scheme could possibly 
have been devised more destructive of national 
unity, or more certain to create jealousy, rivalry 
and hostility among all religious sects, especially 
between Mohammedans and Hindus. 
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As Mr. Lajpat Eai lias pointed out, an absolute- 
ly cleai‘ proof (even if there were no other) that 
the British find in the plan of communal elec- 
torates an effective means of keeping India divided 
and therefore of making their own mastery of her 
secure, is seen in the fact that this plan receives 
the enthusiastic support of the British press of 
India and the Tory press of Great Britain— in other 
words, of all parties that_ want^ to strengthen 
Britain’s hold on India; as it receives no support 
from any one who wants to see India united and 
advancing toward self-rule. 

Although the communal election scheme is so 
shaped as on the whole to favor the Mohaimnedans 
above the Hindus, it is well-known, as has already 
been seen, that by no means all the Mohammedans 
'‘bite at the bait” (of excessive offices and other 
favors) which the British Government holds out 
to them. iS^ot a few of their ablest, most honored 
and most influential leaders see what these favors 
mean and reject them with indignation, realMng 
that the true and permanent interests of Mohani- 
medans as well as of Hindus can be secured only 
through a imited India. 

To cite conspicuous illustrations. As I -write 
this I have before me the Presidential Address of 
the President of the AU-India Moslem League of 
1915, in which that highly representative Moham- 
medan deprecates all antagonism between Hindus 
and Moslems and urges in the strongest terms the 
elevation of the Indian nation above all sectarian 
interests. He says : 

'‘Wlien the question concerning the ^w’-elfai'e of India 
arises I am not only an Indian first, but an Indian next, 
and an Indian to the last. Favoring no community and 
no individual, I am on the side of those -who desire 
the advancement of India as a whole. In the affairs of 
my country I stand for good-wili and close co-operation 
between ail communities, with a single eye to the pro- 
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grass of India, tlie inoth.er'-laiid alike of Moslems and 
of Hindus.’’ 

These %Tords from the man holding the highest 
position within the gift of the Indian Moliani- 
medans. 

Anotlier eminent Moslem, the Honorable Syed 
Sirdar Ali Khan of Hyderabad says in The Times 
of August 1st, 1925 : 

‘'No sane Mohammedan wants communal differences 

to be perpetuated. We want them to be eliminated. 

The great majority of us tiust that by co-operation of 
Moslems and Hindus we may attain seif-govermnent 
that will be, not a Hindu government, but a government 
that will really represent India and will give to the 
Mohammedans that share in assisting the well-ordered 
progress of the country that they deserve by their 
numbers, their merits and their traditions.” 

Said Sir Syed Ahmed, one of the wisest 
Mohammedans that India ever produced : 

“Hindus and Moslems are the two eyes of India, and 
one cannot exist without the other.” 

In August, 1927, Mr. Shaukat Ali, an eminent 
Mohammedan Leader, Secretary of the India 
Khilafat Committee, issued and circulated widely 
a strong public statement deprecating the estrange- 
ment which (after a long period of most remark- 
able amity and good-will,”) had sprung up of late 
between Hindus and Moslems, owing lai’gely to 
the communal election system, and appealing in 
tiie most earnest way for harmony and co-opera- 
ation between the two religious bodies, declaring 
that a united and self-governing India was the 
desire, the goal and the imperative need of Moham- 
medans ^as truly as of Hindus, He added that the 
whole Khilafat Working Committee was earnestly 
endeavoring to promote unity between the 
Mohammedans and the Hindus. 

Thus we see that the evidence is simply over- 
wlielining that the responsibility for the existenci' 
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of tile commimal electiort plan rests wholly upon 
the British ; and that if not their sole, at least 
their primary, object in maintaining it, against the 
protest of a large majority of the Indian people, 
is to create and preserve sufficient hostility between 
the two great religions commioiities of India to 
prevent their political unity and co-operation, — 
in accordance with the principle of “divide and 
rule,’’ which has been the British policy in India 
from the beginning/-' 

Do the British officials really want to stop the 
riots ? Many of the Indian people find themselves 
compelled to believe that they do not ; they say 
“If they wanted to stop them, they stop 

them; for they have the power.” Not a few 
Indiims believe that the British regard the riots 
as a valuable asset, ~as one of the best excuses 
they have for staying in India. 

To be sure, the &*itish proclaim to the world 
that they deprecate the riots, are pained and 
shocked by them, and want them to stop. The 
Indian people reply, “If what yon say is true, why 
do you do the things which promote them, and 
refuse to do things which would prevent them ? 
In other words, why do insist on keeping 
the communal elections Avhen you see that 
everywhere they create divisions and antagonisms 

^ As showing the good feeling between Moslems and 
Hindus when not estz'anged by outside influences, it is 
worth while to notice that, from the first, Mahatma 
Grandhi a Hindu, has been almost as much esteemed and 
honored by the Mohammedans of India as by the Hindus. 
Some of his strongest supporters always have been and 
are to-day distinguished Moslem leaders. Another thing 
which shows the fundamental friendsMp between the 
two religious communities, is the almost imanimous 
election to die Presidency of die 1927 Indian National 
Congress, of Dr. Ansari, a Mohammedan, notwithstanding 
the fact that fully three-fourths of the members of the 
Congress are Hindus, 
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aiitl tlie spirit which teads to produce riots ; 
and why do you refuse to give us in their 
place such elections as other civilized nations 
iiav( 3 , viiicii tend to foster unity and peace 

Ill August, 1927, Lord Irwin, the Yiceroy of 
India, delivered a speech in Simla, the Indian 
Slimmer Capital, calling public attention to the 
riots whicii he represented as serious, giving 
statistics as to the number of persons killed and 
and wounded during the preceding year and a 
half, and appealing to the officials of the nation 
and to the people to do all in their power to 
promote harmony and unity between the Hindus 
and Moslems so that the riots might be brought 
to an end. And yet, amazing as the fact seems, 
the speech did not contain even an intimation of 
willingness on the part of the Yiceroy to do away 
with the communal election system which every- 
where creates the divisions and hostilities from 
which the riots spring. 

Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of State for India 
ill a speech delivered in the House of Lords, in 
March 1927, declared, with an air of high and 
austere righteousness, that the Indian people need 
expect no concessions booking in the direction of 
self-rule so long as “sectailan violence^' between 
Hindus and Mohammedans continued. And all 
tiie while his Lordship, himself, possessed the 
power to stop that sectarian violence, by changing the 
form of tlie Indian electorates ; yet he refused to 
take even a step in the direction of stopping it. 

An English miter has summed up in two 
sentences what he declares is tlie exact Indian 
situation: 

" We, the Biitisli, put on a face as long as the moral 
Jaw and say to tlie Indian people, ‘You want seif-riiie ; 
we are preparing you for it, and will grant it to you 
wiieii you are united,-— oi course, we cannot before,^ Anci 
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then we turn round, grinning like the de\nl, and say to 
ourselves, ‘We’ve got them in our power, aiid by the 
Eternal we will never let them become timtccl until 
water runs up hill and the sun rises in the west,” 

The present writer declines to adopt as Ids 
own the utterance of this Englishman; but he 
sees enough truth in it to desire to give it to 
his readers, and to commend it to the thoughtful 
attention of the Secretary of State for India and 
the British government. 

It is difficult to understand just what is the 
attitude of the British officials toward the riots. 
They seem both to want them to continue, and 
not want them to continue. They declare that 
they deeply regret them and are trying to prevent 
them ; and at the same time they continue per- 
sistently to maintain the communal election system 
which, they know, produces them ; and also they 
continue to use them as a seemingly prized and 
and cherished argument for convincing the world that 
they (the British) must stay in India to protect it. 

The situation is a puzzle. Certainly we are 
unwilling to think of men like Lord Birkenhead, 
the Secretary of State for India, and Lord Irwin, 
the Yiceroy in India, as knowingly playing a 
double part, or as being otherwise than sincere 
when they solemnly declare that they deplore the 
riots and are trying to prevent them. Perhaps 
the kindest view to take is, that in setting up 
the communal system of electorates as a ineans 
of keeping the Hindus and Moslems apart, they 
have created for themselves a “Frankenstein,” a 
something which they themselves cannot control— 
an agency whicli, while accomplishing the object 
which they intended, of dividing the people, has 
got out of hand and caused riots which thev sin- 
cerely deplore. They attempt to wash their hands 
of responsibility for the riots, and place the blame 
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upon the Indian people. But the attempt is in 
Tain. They created the cause ; therefore, they 
themselves are responsible for the effects. 

They can get rid of the riots, and other forms 
of dangerous hostility, in one way and only one. 
And that is by ceasing to show fayoritism to the 
Mohammedans or to any other ^ community or 
party ; and by giving to India electorates and 
elections so planned as to imite the people and 
cause them all to. vote together as citizens of a 
eommon country^ and in the interest of their 
common cowitry, instead of electorates and elec- 
tions planned in their very nature to dwide the 
people, by setting them to voting as Moslems, as 
Hindtis Parsis, Christians md. the 

rest, in the inte^'est of their rival sects. 

There is absolutely nothing fundamentally 
antagonistic between the Hindus and Mohammedans 
of India. They have lived together for the most part 
entirely peacefully and happily for^ more than 
seven hundred years, and are living together 
happily now in essentially every respect except 
as stirred to rivalries, jealousies, and temporary 
hostilities by the persence and plannings of a 
foreign government, whose constant policy is that 
of the old Komans, divide et im^per a. 

To conclude. Kothing is more certain than that 
the Indian people earnestly desire to get rid of 
riots and all forms of hostility between their two 
great and honored religious communities. How is 
it to be accomplished ? 

In the very nature of things, it can never be 
done through whose interest is, 

and always must be, to keep them divided so as 
to make their foreign rule secure. It can be done only 
through a government of their own, some form 
of real home rule, whose intm^eM is unity, and 
whose security is to be ensured ihrm(gh tmity. 

19 


CHAPTEE XXI. 


IF THE BRITISH '^ERE GONE, WOULD INDIA 
"RUN WITH BLOOD r 

One of the claims oftenest made by Englishmen— 
a sort of favorite claim, one in which many seem 
to take peculiar satisfaction is, that the presence 
of Britain in In^a is necessary in order to 
pevent the country from falling into “chaos,” 
“anarchy” and “blood-shed.” Staying and main- 
taining their rule is something which the British 
do unselfishly, for India’s safety (generously 
bearing their share of the ‘white man’s burden”). 

Nor is it strange that this claim is a favorite 
one. It is dramatic, and quickly attracts attention; 
people wlio do not know India, easily accept it as 
true ; and it takes away something of the obloquy 
naturally resting upon foreign rulers, by represent- 
ing them not as enemies but as friends and 
benefactors of an inferipr and helpless people. 
One travelling in India is fairly startled to find 
how constantly the British justify their domination 
there by this claim — saying to him; “Ton see, 
we are here simply because we must be. The 
‘natives’ can’t govern themselves. If we withdrew 
to-morrow, the barbarous or only half civilized 
people would- fly at one anothers’ throats, and 
the land would “run with blood from the Hima- 
layas to Cape Comorin.” 

Travelling in England, one finds Englishmen 
there saying the same. Similar statements are 
made again and again in Parliament. There, 
however, they are not made without rebuke and 
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denial; for not a few members of that body are 
reasonably intelligent about India, ^ and refuse to 
listen in silence to what in their judgment is a 
pei’Tersion of facts. E^ereitheless the claim is 
repeated over and over. The Master of Elibank is 
reported as declaring, without a blush, in a speech 
on the budget : “Eor us to abandon India would 
be in effect to hand her over to the most frightful 
anarchy.'' Members quote Sir Charles Elliott, who, 
some years ago published an article in the Im- 
perial Review,"^' in which he went into particulars 
and painted the following hair-raising picture : 

“If we English abandon India to-morrow, no organized 
government would be formed. There would follow, not 
a despotism under Surendranath Bannerjea, or any other 
leader of tlie advanced party, not a democratic Govern- 
ment of elected representatives of Bengal, Baboos or 
Mahratla Brahmins, limt a prompt invasion from Afghani- 
stan in the north-west and Nepal in the north, and the 
wild tribes on the frontier of Assam in the north-east. 
TJie Princes of the Native States, with them well-trained 
armies would re-commenee their old internecine quarrels 
and imnex adjoining territory, and there would be an 
orgy of murder and rapine." 

This kind of thing is talked so much and 
written so much by the JBritish that three-quarters 
of the world actually believes it. I find it bn all 
hands accepted as tine in America. Even a man 
as intelligent as President Roosevelt declared in a 
public addi'ess : — 

‘‘If English control were withdrawn from India the 
v'liole peninsula would become a chaos of bloodshed and 
violence ; all the weaker peoples, and the most industri- 
ous and law-abiding, would be phmdered and forced to 
submit to indescribable wrong and oppression, and, the 
only benehciaries among tire natives would be the lawless 
and b]ood-thirst 5 ^" 

As I write these words, there lies before me 
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an American paper tiiat tens oi a 
visiting the city of Calcutta and ®kmi 
man what would happen if the 
fi’om the country. Pointing toward t 
Garden, the Englishman replied : n 
open the cages and let out the lions, 
other wild animals you would se 
happen” The innocent American, 
better, accepted it all as true, retun: 
told the story, and feiwently praised- 
for their great sexwice to India i 
benighted and bai^baroiis people iroi 
anotLr to pieces like wild beasts. 

What is to be said in answer to 
claim made by so many persons mte 
perpetuation of British rule lu . 
Wely believed ? Is it tine Or, li 
other things which arc told and 
credulous multitudes, is it a liction, 
mere “bugaboo,” something imagmea 
because men want it to be true . 

At least one thing to be said is 
claim is true, if after being so long 
rule, the Indian people, as a result 
such a condition of savagSry as this 
the fact is a most shocking ind,ictm 
rule. For more than 2,500 yeaa 
British came, the Indian nation w 
greatest, the most influential, and m 
iu the world. It was distincliy the 
of the greatest of the Worlds 
the continent which has been 
mother of civilization. India pi 
literatures, great art, great philosop 
great rebgions, great legal and 
great men in absolutely every dep 
Can we believe that during the doi 
British of 160 years or so, it ha 
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condition indicated by the claim which we 
considering — a condition analogous to that of wild 
beasts just escaped from a zoo —a condition such 
that it is unable to govern itself, but must be 
kept under the control of foreigners to prevent 
its people from flying at one anothers’ throats 
and plunging the whole land into aurnnhy and 
bloodshed? If the situation in India is such as 
these Englislmien assert, one would think they 
would hide it, cover it up, blush with shame at 
the thought of it, be the last persons in the world 
to acknowledge it. Instead of its being a reason 
why the British should remain in India, surely 
it is a most unanswerable evidence that they never 
should have gone there, that their rale has been 
nothing siioit of a calamity and a crime : and 
that the only hope for India is for them to leave, and 
allow the Indian people once more to manage 
their own afiairs and govern themselves, as they 
did for so many centuries before the British came 
on the scene. Plainly tins is the first thing that 
ought to be said by honest men, concerning 
Britisii rale in India, if the claims made by Sir 
Chailes Elliott, the Master of Elihant, and the rest 
are trae. * 

But are they true ? 

Sir Charles Elliott is more specific in liis 
statements, goes more into details, than any other. 
Let us examine his statements, to see whether 
they prove to rest on a basis of reality, or only 
on one of imagination. 

This eminent Engiislunan tells us, as we have 
seen that if the Biitish ever go away, there will 
immediate 'mvasions of India from Afghanistan 
and NepaF’ and by the so-called ‘wild tribes on 
the borders of Assam,” and a general uprising of 
the “Princes of the Ifative States of India,” with 
“their well-trained aimies,” to invade and “annex” 
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adjoiiiiiig territory ” and to create a general oigy 
of murder and rapine.” 

Certainlv this is a dark picture. ^Vhere does 
ho get it ? Just what are Afghanistan and hsepal ? 
Are they great, powerful, and dangerous countries 
iuYasions from which would be a peril to India t 
These armies of the Native Princes, are they large. 
And these wild tribes at the north-east, how for- 
midable and dangerous ai-e they V Let us see. 

Af ghanistan is a country located on the far 
side of great and lofty ranges of mountains froni 
which invaders can reach India only througii 
difficult, dangerous, and easily defended passes. 
Its population, although vigorous and hai-dy, totals 
only about six millions, a number wliich does not 
seem to be very alarming when placed beside 
India’s three hundred twenty millions. Tlie popu- 
lation of Nepal is about the same, no larger. Thus 
the two nations compare with India in population 
and in strength, weU, say about as six or seven 
years old boys compare with full gi’own men of 
twenty, or if I may be allowed a less dignified 
illustration, about as Eat-terriers compare with 
Mastiffs, Great Danes, or Newfoundland dogs. 

As for the so-caUed Avell-trained armies” of 
the Princes, which are to spread such havoc and 
carnage over the land, just what is their strength? 
If we turn to the Statesman’s Year Book of 1926, 
we find that all the Native Princes of India (that 
is, the inlers of aR the Native States) possess 
armies (weU-trained or ill-fr-ained), aU com- 
bined, numbering only 27,000, or to be exact, 
27,030. Is that number to be regarded as very 
dangerous in a great nation like India ? And then 
as to the character of these Native Princes, is it 
such as we are given by Sir Charles and the rest 
to understand ? We know that some of them 
ai'e among the most enlightened and peace-loving 
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rulers to be found Tf^^enting^ aU. of 

Charles get ^only, restrained 

them or any of them as omy, 

by British control from plunging into 
one another and inauguxatmg a to as- 

of “rapine and murder ? ^^Xes we have 

certain his authoiity. -A-S tor ^ ^ iiiQ'f the 

never been able to discojer 2? less 

W g getting 

ivhl acted as my guide and ^“^r^en 

We carried no 

than an ordinary pocketikmfe. “t 

r s with, the Wh “ 

charge of the region. He said to tne, i on ^ 
probibly wondered sometoes whether 1°" 
entirely safe gomg about mong ^ ^ you 

these wild and far-away h^s, 
that youi- only cause for to is_ the tig®ts ^ 
leopards in the jungles and ravmes, ^nd jen 
they will not trouble you unless you ti ^ ™ 
the night As regards the people, you need no 
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liave the slightest apprehension. They are manly 
and self-respecting ; they know how to fight if 
their rights are trampled on ; but when treated 
justly and fairly they are as kind and peaceable 
and trustworthy as any people in the world. I 
have lived here now nearly a dozen years. Before 
coming here, I lived in London. And I want to 
say to you that you are actually safer going 
about among these people than you would be on 
the streets of London.” 

Does it look very much as if these “wild tribes” 
are likely under any circumstances to rush down 
from their hills to the plains and cities and 
spread havoc and destruction over India ? 

Such, then, seem to be the actual facts 
regarding the peril winch Sir Charles Elliott, the 
Master of Eliba^, and others imagine threatens 
India if the British go away and if the Indian 
people are left to rule themselves. Do the facts 
show that there is any reason whatever to believe 
tliat such a peril exists anywhere else except in 
the imagination of the men who proclaim it as a 
justification of British rule ? 

Sir Charles teUs us one thing more which we 
have not yet considered, but which demands 
attention. He gives us to understand that 
if ^ the British leave India, they will do so 
mthout snaking any proinsmn for another 
government to fill their place. In other words, 
they will not, before leaving, he thinks, take any 
steps, ^ or permit the Indian people to take any, to 
organize a republic or any other form of rule, under 
Surendranath Banerjea or any other Indian leader 
or leaders ; but will deliberately and intentionally 
leave the country without a government, thus 
ttog the course which they believe will be most 
likely to produce universal anarchy and bloodshed, 
and wreck the country. This seems to be the 
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clear meaning of the talk of Sir Charles and the 
rest about universal bloodshed and anarchy follow- 
ing the departure of the British. 

The British hold all power in their hands ; they 
know that the Indian people want self-rule, and to 
that end desire a government of their own, under 
tlie management of their own competent leaders, of 
whom they believe they have no lack. The British 
can, if they will, make provision for such a govern- 
ment ; they can easily airange for a nation-wide 
election in which the Indian people will be able 
to choose their best and most trusted public men 
and statesmen to set up and maintain a system 
of rule which will be Indian, and which will serve 
their needs, as they believe, incomparably better 
than they can possibly be served by any foreign 
government. Having made such provision for a 
reliable government to succeed them, the British 
can take them departure with every reason to 
believe that all will go on in India essentially as 
safely and peacefully as one king succeeds another 
in England, or as one political administration 
follows another in America. And making such 
prep^uation before they go is just what they should 
do, and the very leasts that they can do in justice 
or in honor. Will they not do it ? 

For nearly two centuries they have been hold- 
ing India, in subjection without her consent, ex- 
ploiting the country, and in a hundred ways gain- 
ing prestige, commercial advantages and pecuniary 
wealth from what they have proudly called their 
great “Indian Empire.” Surely after India has 
done and suffered so much for them, and after 
they have reaped such enormous benefits from her, 
if they are actuated by any principles of honor 
or even decency, they will desire to see her safe 
and prosperous when they are gone, and will 
gladly do all in their power to insure such safety 
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and prosperity. To do less than this will be on 
their part the basest ingratitude and the most 
shocking injustice. 

As to the matter of the British government 
leaving India svddenly, mid without maJdng 
provisimi fm^ any other government to take its 
place, of course that would probably be temporarily 
a dangerous thing ; but only for the same reason 
that it would be dangerous for any government 
in the world suddenly to drop everything and go 
away, without providing a successor to take up 
its responsibilities. If the government of the 
IJnited States, or Canada, or England, or France, 
or Germany, or any other nation, left suddenly 
with no successor provided for, it would create 
confusion and more or less of temporary anarchy. 
The same is true if the government of New York 
City, of Philadelphia, or Bufialo, or Chicago, 
or any other city, were suddenly to abscond, with 
no provision for successors. But the disturbed 
and more or less lawless condition which would 
exist in the interval before a new government 
could be organized and put in operation, would 
. not mean that the peoples of these nations or 

I cities are not able to govern (^themselves and need 

■ to have foreigners from a distant part of the earth 
come and govern them. Instead of having any 
such meaning at all, it would mean only, as has 
been said, tliat the proceeding government had 
been criminally neglectful in not making - provision 
for a competent and adequate government to 
follow it. 

Of course, if the British timit India to fall 
into such a condition of bloodshed and anarchy 
as is portrayed, they can doubtless bring it about. 
How ? In the way already indicated, that is, by 
going away and leaving the nation without a 
government, and as inexperienced, helpless and 
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defenseless as possible. But the resposibility and 
the crime will rest wholly on the British. For 
one, I cannot believe that they will for a moment 
contemplate sucli a crime. 

And yet, and yet, much as one regrets to say it, 
it has to be confessed that there has been from 
the beginning a very dark side to Great Britain’s 
management of India. It looks much as if from 
the very first it has been her fixed plan and 
policy to keep the Indian people just as weak iu 
a militaiy way as possible, and therefore just as 
unable as possible to protect themselves from blood- 
shed and anarchy, if left to govern themselves ; 
and it looks very much as if that is her policy 
to-day. 

Let us examine the actual situation in India 
as to military protection. The present strength 
(1926) of the Indian army maintained by the 
British-Indian Government (this does not include 
and has no relation to, the small and insignificant 
armies which tlie Native States are permitted to 
possess) is 187,437. This Indian Army is main- 
tained by the British for two purposes. One is to 
help them to guard against any possible revolts 
or revolutions — any possible attempts of the Indian 
people to throw off their foreign yoke. The other 
object is, to be ready at the summons of the 
Empire to go abroad and help fight the Empire’s 
battles in various parts of the world. 

. This Indian army is so constituted, trained and 
managed as to keep it strictly 
and make it as efficient as possible for serving 
British ends ; but nothing beyand that It is 
not permitted to learn to direct or manage itself, 
and it is kept as weak as possible for any independent 
operation against the Government and in favor 
of freedom for the people. Both when in, India 
and when taken on campaigns abroad, it is kept 
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strictly under British officers. There are plenty of 
of Indians who would make as good officers as 
the British. Indians are not inferior to the 
Japanese, and it is universally recognized that 
Japanese militaiy officei*s are eqnal to those of 
any European nation; Indian officers would be 
equally efficient if they were allowed like the 
Japanese to receive training as officers, and to 
hold high and independent commands. But this 
the British will not allow. Indians are not per- 
mitted any training or any experience that will 
make them independent of the British or ^ enable 
them to command or lead or think or 
plan for themselves, and thus endanger the supre- 
m macy of their British masters. And not only is 
the Inffian army kept strictly under British (or 
other European) officers, but certain parts of the 
military service are reserved solely for the British 
Indians not being permitted to enter them. Thus 
only British men (or other Europeans) are allowed 
in artillery regiments. With the exception of a 
few light mountain batteries di’awn by mules, all 
artillery is kept strictly in the hands of the British; 
The same is true of the air service, the tank 
service and others. Furthermpre, whether in India 
or serving abroad, Indian troops ai*e not trusted 
by themselves not only must they be commanded 
by British officers, but they must have British 
troops in close contact with them all the while, 
so that in case of any sign of disloyalty or revolt 
British rifles and British cannon can be turned 
on them, and British airplanes can drop bombs 
on them from the air. 

Thus everything possible is done to keep India 
in a mihtaiy sense weak, untrained, unable to 
stand on her own feet, wholly dependent upon 
British masters. 

In case an Indian government were set up 
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we have seen, it is one wholly of Britain’s crea- 
tion. 

What the British onght to have been doing 
throughout ail these long years past, ^ was, making 
India strmig, both civilly and militarily , instead of 
deliberately keeping her iveaL They ought to 
have put competent Indians freely into all govern- 
ment positions, from lowest to highest, —certainly there 
should have been as many Indi'ans in these places 
as Britons. There should have been at least as 
many Indian as British officers in the array, 
the highest military commands should not have 
been withheld from trained and competent Indians. 
The Military Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council should often, at least half the time, have 
been a trained and experienced Indian. 

What the British Indian Government should 
now do, is to remedy these shameful delinquencies 
(these persistent wrongs) of the past, as soon as 
possible. 

As the best Indians and some Englishmen are 
urging, only a short time is necessary for the 
present British masters of India to arrange for 
elections everywhere, and thus aid the people to set 
up a carefully planned and competent government. 
It is believed by many men of weightiest judgment 
that all could be accomplished in a single year’s 
time. But if not in one yeai\ then in two, or 
five ; what India wants is not haste, at least not 
unwise haste, but certainty, something which she can 
depend on, and an end to promises of pots of 
gold at the foot of a rainbow. 

Since India has been and still is, so shamefully 
deprived of ti'ained and experienced military 
officers of her own, and also of higher police 
officers, doubtless, on obtaining self-goveniment 
she would desire to engage a considerable number 
of British military and police officers for a time 
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as feainers of lier own men and to fill important 
positions of military and police command until 
Indians were ready. Probably, too, some would 
be retained permanently, but of course under India's 
contiul, as Canada’s army is under Canada’s 
• control, and as Australia’s and South Africa’s 
are under contiul of these Dominions. 

With such careful provision made for setting 
up a proper Indian government to take the place 
of the retiring British one, and with such adequate 
military and police arrangements made for protection 
in case of possible immediate need, as already has been 
said there should be no more disorder or confusion 
or danger connected with the turning over of the 
control of India to the Indian people, than in 
turning over of the control of England to a new 
political party after an election. Eor the people of 
India are not less law-abiding and peaceful than the 
people of England. 

India, once on her own feet, and free to organ- 
ize and equip and officer and train an army of 
her o\vii, as large as necessary, would have no 
more reason to fear Afghanistan or Nepal or her 
oA’im so-called “wild tribes” than the United States 
has to fear attacJcs from our red Indian tribes or 
from Cuba or Nicaragua. 

Supplement 

Englisiimen manifest great concern over what 
they imagine is the danger of blood-shedding and 
blood-running in India* Would it not be well if 
they directed their first attention to a region nearer 
home, namely, ? India has never loiown 

such vast holocausts of blood and slaughter as 
“civilized” and “Christian Europe has experienced 
again and again and again. 

Europe b^oasts of its superiority over India in 
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civilization, and especially in science. Bnt to 
what use does it put its civilization and particular- 
ly its science ? We are told on what seems to 
be the best of authority that the scientists of 
Europe (and alas ! of America too) are actually 
devoting more of their time, money and effort to 
creating inventions and instrumentalities for killing 
people than to any other single object. Who invented 
all the immensely effective and fast-growing 
enginry of modem war — to make ever more and 
more vast and pitiless the wholesale slaughter of 
human beings,— improved rifles and revolvers ; 

murderous machine guns ; cannon to shoot twenty 
miles and more ; deadly dynamite and still more 
• deadly T. N. T.; horrible bombs ; armored war tanks ; 
battleships which are monsters of destructions and 
death almost beyond imagination ; submarines which 
turn the oceans into hells ; poison gas and germs 
of the most horrible diseases, to be let faU from 
aeroplanes and thus destroy whole cities— men, 
women and children, every living thing ; I say, 
who invented these fiendish agencies for whole- 
1 sale human slaughter? Was it the people of 

a; India ? ISlo ! Every one has been the creation of 

f so-called civilized and Christian Europe (or 

America). 

With so large a proportion of Europe’s science, 
brain power and money devoted to the production 
of machinery for murder on the largest possible 
scale, is it any wonder that she has wars the most 
numerous and terrible in the world ? The truth 
seems to be that Europe has vastly more need of 
foreign control to prevent blood-iunning than has 
India 

Englishmen liken the people of India to wild 
beasts of a zoo. If there is a land on earth where 
nations and peoples have over and over, and for 
long periods of time, acted like wild animals of 
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the 7.00 or the jungle— spilngiiig at one another s 
throats and devouring one another, tha^t land w not 
India, it is Europe. Then why should any Euro- 
pean nation seek to control India for purposes o ^ 
cirdlization and peace ? If only for a centmy or 
two India could control the nations of Europe, 
then perhaps at last they might learn what peace 
and real civilization mearr. 


CHAPTER XXII 


i; 


THE KIND OF MILITARY PROTECTION 
BRITAIN GIVES TO INDIA 


PART I 

Great Britaiu makes constant and strenuous 
claim that she is in India for its military protection. 
The Indian people, she declares, caimot protect 
themselves, and so she generously and unselfishly 
renders them this great sei-vice. When they 
complain, as they constantly do, of the enormous 
proportion of the country’s revenues spent by 
their foreign rulers for military pui-poses, the 
reply is made: “You should not complain ; all 
this expenditure is for your good; and it is far 
less than your own expenditure would have to be, 
if we were not here and you had to protect your- 
selves. We maintain our army in India solely to 
guard you, to prevent you from being attacked, 
invaded, subjugated by a foreign power. Even 
our mighty British navy, for which you have no 
expense, we use to guard you from danger. This 
is a matter of pure generosity on our pai*t, for 
which you should be profoundly grateful. You 
are in the highest de^ee fortunate thus to have 
the powerful protection of the great British 
Empire.” 

What reply is to be made to this claim of 
Great Britain ? 

The reply which the Indian people make is to 
deny that there is any truth whatever in it. 
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They declare that Britain, instead of being their 
protector, is a usui*per that has depriyed them of 
their dearest possessions on earth, namely, their 
country and their freedom ; that she refuses^ to 
give these back ; and therefore, that the foreign 
nation which, far more than any other', they nee<l 
to be protected from, is Britain herself. 

India puts her case essentially like this : ‘^Britain, 
ii far-away power, iiaving no just claim on ixs and 
!io right to be on our soil, has conquered 
us, is holding us in subjection against our 
will, and is exploiting our country. All that 
Britain’s army and navy do for India is to make 
more firm her grip on us. That is to say, Britain 
has taken possession of our country by conquest 
and duplicity ; and by means of the army which 
she keeps here (which India has to pay for), and 
by the aid of the British navy, she (Britain) holds 
us down, and at the same time prevents any other 
power stealing from her her ill-gotten property — her 
big valuable Indian Empire. This is the sense, and 
the only sense, in which Britain gives India 
military and naval protection.” 

India says to us in America : ^'Our Indian 
situation is much what yours would be if Germany 
had conquered and waS holding in subjection the 
United States, and was maintaining a big army 
there (at your expense), and was using her navy, 
to prevent you from revolting and throwing off 
her rule, and to prevent any other nation — say 
England or .Emnce — from taking you away from 
her. Would you regard Germany as your pro- 
tector ? Would you have reason to be very 
grateful to Germany for using her army and navy 
to make secure her possession of her stolen 
American empire ?” 

Eeally to protect a country is to protect its 
freedom : is to protect its people, its rightful 
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owners, from having their country taken from 
them by foreigners, or from being ruled and 
exploited and despoiled by foreigners. Britain 
does nothing of this kind for India ; but the exact 
opposite. Instead of protecting India against foreign 
conquerors, foreign domination, foreign exploitation 
and foreign tyranny and injustice, Britain uses her 
military and naval power to rivet all these upon 
India. 

If somebody takes my house from me by force 
or other unrighteous means, I do not cai*e much 
to have him protect himself against having the 
house stolen from him by some other person. That 
does not benefit me. What I want is the return 
of the house to me, its rightful owner. That is 
protecting me in my rights ; nothing else is. In 
like manner, really to protect the Indian people is 
to give them back their country, of which they 
have been deprived. Notiung else can ever be. 

I repeat : what Britain maintains her army in 
India for, and what she uses her navy foi’, is not 
at all to protect the Indians in their right to 
liberty and justice, but to protect h&isolf from 
what slie regards as two possible dangers to herself 
(1), that .-of the Indian people 
their foreign yoke (the British 
recovering possession of thehr own 
; and (2) the danger that some other nation 
may drive her out of India and thus steal from 
her the country (the rich possession) which she 
taken from the Indian people. 

Thus we see that the only protection the British 
give India in return for the crushing military 
burden that she is compelled to bear is the 
infinite injustice and wrong of subjection, bondage, 
exploitation, loss of freedom, deprivation of the 
place which she has a right to occupy among 
the great nations of mankind. 
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And now as to the cost of all tins to India, 

As already lias been said, Great Britain claims 
not only that she protects India but that she does 
it at a far less expense to the Indian people than 
they would have to bear if they protected them- 
selves. They have to pay nothing for the sei^ice 
of the great British navy ; and the cost of the 
Indian aimy, great as it is under British rule, is 
less than an army of their oto would cost if 
they were independent. This is the claim. Is the 
claim true ? India answers, no, it is not. 

The Indian people have studied the matter 
carefully, and there seems to be clear evidence 
that their military budget now under British rule 
is considerably larger than it would need to be 
under independence ; in other words, that they are 
now paying considerably more for British ‘ no- 
protection-at-air' than it would cost to mamtain 
an army and a navy of their own which would 
give them real protection. 

Where do they get their evidence ? A substan- 
tial part of it from Japan. 

Japan is more dangerously situated than India. 
It has more threatening enemies than has India. 
Russia, which Britain has always regarded as 
India’s only peril, is far nearer to Japan than to 
India ; mdeed, Russia’s Asiatic possessions extend 
to Japan’s very door, while, on the other hand, 
slie is separated from India by hundreds of miles 
of space, by lofty and diflacnlt mountain ranges 
ioid by buffer States. Yet Japan’s army and navy, 
which afford her ample security, and by means 
of which she actually fought a victorious war 
against Russia, entail upon her a military and 
mmal expenditure eonsiderahly less tJian that 
borne to-day hy India. 

Let us see exactly what are the figures — the 
figures which nobody can deny. 
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According to the Statesman’s Year Book for 
1926 (and there is no higher authority), Japan’s 
total estimated expenditure for her army and navy 
for the year ending March 31, 1926, was |146, 612, 
270. By the same authority the total estimated 
mihtary expenditure of India for the same period 
was $200,735,660. Thus we see that India has 
to pay actually over $50,000,000 a year more 
for military domination of foreign rulers, called” pro- 
tection,” (wliich is not protection at all but sub- 
jection), than it costs Japan really to protect her- 
self with her own aiTny and navy, and have 
freedom. 

Nor is even this all. Notwithstanding India’s 
much larger military expenditure, India has not 
a War College, or a Naval College, or an Army 
General, or Naval Commander, or a battlesliip, 
or an aeroplane, or a fort, or a regiment of soldiers, 
or a cannon, or a rifle, that she is allowed to call 
her own. In Japan there are all of these; and 
they belong not to foreigners but to the Japanese 
people, and are used wholly for their benefit. 

In these facts and figures we see the ground 
for India’s claim, not only that Britain’s so called 
protection is a sham, but ftat under fi'eedom she 
could provide for herself real protection at a 
considerably lower cost than she now pays for 
the sham. 

PAET II 

The latest and crowning movement of Britain 
for the “protection of India” is that of creating 
a“Royal Indian Navy.” Tlie plan for building such 
a navy has caused much discussion in Parliament 
and elsewhere and some opposition, but it seems 
to liave been finally decided affirmatively. 

To the world looking on, and also to some of 
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2. That the cost of.;\ising it outside of Indian 
waters and for general f imperial purposes may at 
any time be placed on India, if Parliament shall 
so order. 

3. That the Indian Legislatures (that is, the 
Indian people) shall have no control over it 
whatever. 

Thus the so-called Indian Navy is placed upon 
exactly the same footing as the Indian Army. 
While paid for wholly by India, it is to be King 
George’s “My Indian Navy,” and a constituent 
part of liis ‘^My Indian Empire” — that is, it is to 
be owned wholly by Britain, controlled wholly by 
Britain and used wholly for Britain’s ends. 

What about ““protecting” the Indian people ? 
As for really protecting them (from the tyranny, 


In this connection attention ought to be called to 
a question which is being asked in not a few quarters. 
The question is, whether, in creating this Royal Indian 
N avy, as an auxiliary to and really part of her British 
Navy, Great Britain does not violate her promise made 
in connection with the Wasliington Conference for the 
Limitation of Armaments. At that Conference, she in 
connection with several other nations, engaged to limit 
her naval construction in a certain specified degree. 
Teclmically she seems to have rkept her promise : that 
is, she appeam to have limited her home naval construc- 
tion exactly as agreed. But what about this naval 
consti'uction of hers in India ? Does she not here really 
break her promise ? It is noticeable that in the debate 
in Parliament this question came to the fore, members 
seriously urging that the creation in India of a “new 
Navy of capital ships, submaiines, cruisers, and the 
rest,” to be used anywhere and in any manner the 
British Admir^ty may direct, even including being 
ordered to China to suppress her struggle for freedom, 
is a clear violation of Great Britairds duty and pledge 
to assist in promoting naval disarmament in the world. 

The matter is one which is. troubling not a few minds 
outeide of Great Britain. Evidently British statesmen 
wul make a nustake if they treat it lightly. 
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CHAPTER XXni 

COULD INDIA, free; PROTECT HERSELF? 

Does any one question whether India, if free, 
would have sufficient men, sufficient fighting- 
ability, and sufficient material resources to enable 
her to protect herself against external aggression V 
Let us see what are the facts. 

1. First as to physical location and surroundings. 
There is probably not a country in the entire 
world better situated for natural security, for 
natural safety from attack, invasion or aggression 
by other nations, than India. It is a vast penin- 
sula which nature has thrust, all by itself, far 
down into the Indian Ocean. On its northeast, 
north and northwest, that is, on practically the 
entire land border, it is suiTOiinded and to a 
most extraordinaiy degree protected, by vast 
ranges of mountains the loftiest and most difficult 
of passage in the world. TJje rest of its boundary 
is ocean, with no country witliin thousands of 
miles from which there is probably the slightest 
danger of attack. 

2. As to men. 

India has a population of 320,000,000 from which, 
to draw soldiers in time of need. This is twice 
the numbei' of Russia, five times that of Germany 
or Japan, more than six times that of France or 
Great Britain. 

In 1918, an estimate of Indians available mili- 
tary man-power, that is, the number of her men 
between the ages of twenty and forty was made. 
It Avas found .to bo - over 40,000,000. Here is a 
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source of supply for soldiers greater thaii exists 
ill any other nation in the world except China. 

3 . What about the fighting quality of these 
men ? 

It is true that the Indian people as a whole 
are more peacefully inclined than Europeans. 
But all history shows that peaceful nations often 
produce the bravest and most effective armies 
known, when there is need to defend their 
liberties and their country. Such armies ^ fight 
from duty, from principle, from tme patriotism, 
their courage is moral, not merely physical ; and 
they come nearer than any other soldiers to being 
invincible. , 

But as a fact, fully one hundred million of 
India’s population consists of what is known as 
her ''fighting races,” — ^lier Sikhs, Eajputs, Pathaiis, 
Mahrattas, and others. 

As for the qualities of Indian soldiers, notice 
some testimonies of British authorities. 

The Englisli Mstorians, Kay and Malleson, in 
their "History of the Indian Mutiny,” teU us of 
the bravery and great efficiency of the Indian 
soldiers in the armies of the East India Company 
(fighting mainly und^r Indian officers too, not 
under British commanders) — "how they fought 
in the attack on Madura, how they fought in the 
defense of Arcot, how they crossed bayonets, foot 
to foot, with the best &ench troops at Gudalur.”^'' 
Large liodies of troops, sometimes composed partly 
of Indians and partly of Europeans and some- 
times of Indians alone, were sent out on hazardous 
enterprises under Indian commanders, with the 
result that they achieved successes quite equal 
to those of troops under British commanders. 


^ Quoted by Major Basu, in his “Consolidation of the 
Christian Power in India, /'p. 71. 
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Blit we do not need to go back to the early 
days of the British in India to find evidences of 
the bravery and efiSciency of Indian soldiers; 
There are abundant proofs of the ' same right np 
to the present. 

No Englishman of the last generation knew 
India better than did Lord Cnrzon, for five years 
its Governor General and TicerGy. In an article 
hi the North American Mevieto., ^ ot July, 1914, 
speaking of the native army of India which at 
that time contained in the neighborhood of 150,000 
men, Lord Cnrzon called it “one of the finest 
fighting forces in the world.” 

Sir Valentine Chnol, in Ids last book on India 
declares that 

The Indian army has a fine record for gallantry, and 
is a great fighting engme.'^ 

He tells ns of a remark once made by the 
German Kaiser, that the Sikhs of India were the 
only foreign troops against whom he feared to 
pit his own Geiman infantiy. 

General Allenby, whose conquest of Palestine 
was achieved largely by the use of Indian troops, 
reported in the highest terms of tlieir bravery and 
efficiency, declaring that in jvery quality i*eqiiired 
to constitnte good soldiers they had no superiors. 

Says General Sir Ian Hamilton : 

There is matenai in the north of India snffieient and 
go 9 d leadersliip, to shake the artificial society 
of Emope to its foundation ; and diffusion of Imowledge 
will produce leaders.f 

As is well known to every one at all perfectly 
acquainted with the history of the Great War 
in Europe, it was the splendid Indian army, 

~ p. 277. 

. t Speaking of Indian soldiers and British soldiers 
m the same campaigns, General Hamilton declares that:in 
nearly every kind of fighting and service the Indian 
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brought over with the greatest possible haste 
to EraHce when war was declared, that turned 
the tide at the first battle of the Marne, beating 
back the German advance and saving Pans 
from capture. ^ 

India free could easily meet an mvadmg army 
with a fighting force of five millions, or, if neces- 
sary, ten‘ millions, of such soldiers as these, should 
any’ nation on earth be insane enough to attempt 

an invasion. „ ^ -r n j. it. 

Does any one say that India could not protect 

herself without a sti-ong navy ? There is no gi-ound 
for such a declaration. The experience of the 
British at Gallipoli, even if there were no other 
evidence, proved once for all that a navy, with 
such forces as it can carry, is powerless against 
strong land fortifications and an adequate land 
a.rmy. But even if India should find herself re- 
quiring a navy, we have found in another chapter 
that she can provide herself with one as strong 
as that of Japan, wMch ranks third in the world, 
at an expense no gi-eater than that of her present 
military budget. "And as for the qualification of 
her men for sea seivice, it should not be forgotten 
that before the Britislj came India was one of the 
greatest sea-faiing and ship-building nations in the 
world. Why under fi-eedom should she not become 
the same again? 

Is it claimed that, whereas Indians fight weU 
under British or other European officers, they 
would fail under officers of their own ? That 
while they make good soldiers in the ranks. 


b’oops are achiaUy superior to the British : and he 
confesses that the Bntish officer ainoj^ themselves 
recoanize this, but the.y try to keep it .secret, ’only 
“whispering it with bated breath.” A btaff Officers 
Scrap Book During the Russo-.lapanose War.” V'^ol. 
I, PP. 7, 8. 
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they have not the intellectual ability to make 
competent military leaders ? 

This is what the British claim. Is the claim 
weU founded ? No. It is refuted by the testimony 
already quoted from Eay and Malleson. Moreover, 
there is further overwhelming evidence to the 
same effect coming from many sources. More than 
once in the conquest of India, British armies were 
beaten by Indians under their own commanders. In 
the Mutiny of 1857-58, it was the same. Indeed, the 
probability is strong that in that bloody straggle 
the British would have been defeated' and com- 
pelled to leave the countiy except for the aid 
received from the brave Sikhs of the Punjab. In 
all the long centuries of her past history, India 
has seldom lacked competent leaders, 'military 
as well as civil. As pointed out in another 
chapter, it was an Indian army under Indian 
generals that cheeked the conquering career of 
..Alexander the Great. The Indian Emperor, Asoka, 
whom H. G. Wells declares to have been one of 
the six greatest men of all time, was not only 
a great statesman and civil ruler, but also a 
great military commander. A great general as 
well as a great emperor and statesman was'' Samudra- 
fourth celitury A. D. Vincent 
bmith calls lum the Indian Napoleon. Baber, the 
founder of the Mogul Empire, ranks among the 
^eat i^tary generals of the world. The Emperor 
Mbax the Great, the contemporary of Elizabeth 
of England, the equal of any civil ruler that 
Europe ever produced, was a general of extraonli- 
nary abihty. Europe has produced few, if any 
cmandere of ai^es of greater genims than 
Mvaji, the hero of Mahratta history. Many of 
tte Eajput mitary leaders in the Age of the 
Eajput Ascendancy {800 to 1200 A. D.) and 
several of the leaders of the Sikhs dnrin«-'^ their 
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strikiiig career (1469 to 1846 A. D.), were men of 
military genius seldom equalled in any country. 

The British in all their later history in India 
have kept their Indian troops strictly under 
European officers, seldom, if ever, allowing any 
Indian to rise to a position as high even as 
second lieutenant But this has not been because 
of lack of Indian military ability : it has been 
solely a matter of caution ; it has been becanse 
the Britisii have feared to allow Indians to receive 
training or experience in military leadership or 
command lest they nse the sanle in creating 
movements of revolt against the foreign govern- 
ment of their country.'^ 

Other Asiatic conntries“Japan, Cliina, Persia, 
Turkey— possess able military leaders. JapaSi in 
her war with Enssia produced generals in her 
armies and admirals in her navy quite the equals 
of those of her European antagonist. The Indian 
people are not inferior in ability or genius to 
the peoples of any of these countries. There 
is every reason to believe that if she were free, 
and if there were need, India could and would 
produce military and naval leaders and comman- 
ders equal to those of any nation. 

4. Finally, has India material resources with 
which to carry on successfully a war of defense : 


The Indian troops that fought in the World War came 
partly (the larger number) from British India and partly 
from the Native States. Those from, the Native States 
were commanded by Indian officers, who showed no 
lack of efficiency as compared with the British. Thase 
from British India were commanded by European 
officers ; but when these were killed or disabled, the 
Indian officers took command, and so far as reported, 
with complete success. There seems to be no evidence 
fiom any source that Indians are any less able tlian tlie 
British to fiii high commands (even the highest) if 
allowed to have proper tmining' and experience. 
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coal, iron, timber, water poiver {electrical poiver), 
oil, and others ? It is weU known that to-day these 
are as important as men. Is not India wanting 
here ? No, she is not. She lias all these in abun- 
dance, probably beyond any nation of Europe ex- 
cept Eussia. Indeed tliere are not more than 
three or four nations in the world that possess 
these indispensable requisites for war in such 
quantities as does India. Japan has shown herself 
able to defend herself both by land and sea, and 
yet her material resources, of all the kinds named, 
are scarcely more than infinitesimal compared 
with the vast resources of India. 

From all these facts it will be seen how utterly 
withput foundation is the claim that India needs 
the so-called “protection” of any foreign power ; 
or that, if once master in her own house she 
would not be able to make herself as secure from 
outward molestation as any nation m the w'orld. 

The condition of tlungs in India as regards 
the ability of the Indian people to protect 
themselves from foreign aggression, seems to 
be exactly this : The British say to them : 
“However it may have been in the past, to-day 
you have no military sfa'ength. Deprived of 
our help you could not possibly defend yourselves 
against foreign invaders. For your own sake 
therefore we must stay in India. How teirible it 
would be if we should leave and some nation 
should attack you, conquer you and hold you in 
bondage !” . 

What is India’s reply ? It is this : “Arc we 
not in bondage ! now ? What is your so-called 
protection but bondage ? Even if another nation 
should conquer us, would it bo any wtuso to hi' 
in bondage to them than to you Why do .you 
mock us ? What we want is, to be free ironi ail 
bondage, yours as weU as tliat of any other powi'r. 
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And believe us, once free from you, we would 
never be in bondage again ; for then we could 
liave, and would have, an anny of our own com- 
mand, trained, efficient, equal to any need, able 
to protect us against any possible aggressor.” 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, of Madras, in his Pre- 
sidential Address before the Indian ^rational Con- 
gress of 1926, declared (I condense): 

There is "absolutely no truth in the idea that India, 
if free, cannot defend herself by the creation and 
maintenance of not only an adequate army, but, in case 
of need, an adequate navy as well Indians—bqth Hindus 
and Mohammedans — organized and led armies with singnal, 
success in the past, before the British ^ came on the 
scene and deprived them of all opportunities of military 
leadership and command. There was always plenty of 
martial spirit among them. Not only were they 
adventurous on land, but they were also an adventurous 
sea-fai'ing race, with far-flung colonies and navies to 
protect them. India, if and when she is free, can and 
will create and maintain both an army and a na^T on 
modern lines. Japan has done so, India can do the same. 
It is simply a question of finance and of training. Give 
her freedom and what other nations have done and 
domg she can and vdll do. 

Few Hving persons loiow India so well as Mrs. 
Annie Besant who has resided there for more 
than thirty years. Says that eminent Englishwoman. 

If to-day India is iieipless in a military way, or 
unable to defend herself, it is because Britain has made 
her so. How dares Lord Birkenliead to mock her help- 
lessness, when it is the British government that bars 
her way to self-defense ? Give to Indians the same 
miiitaiy training that is given to the British.— give them 
the same training not only in the infantry but in the 
artillery and the air service, and give them trained 
Indian officers, of ail grades from lowest to iiighcst, and 
India can defend herself as perfectly as any nation on 
earth. British generals themselves confess that there 
are no braver or more efficient soldiens in existence tliaii 
those of India.'”^ 


The Eindti Madras, December 8, 1927. 
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Sooner or later India will be^ feee, either with 
the freedom of equal partnership^ with^ Great 
Mta£ Kke the freedom of -Canada ^ and South 
SiS or with the freedom of absolute^indepen- 
teice No future event is more certam_ than this. 
2id tlie date of the attmnment of this finedom 
cannot be long delayed without disaster to Biitain 

" a“» India wiU possess mil,- 

farv stolth no nation will have cause to feai* 

her. Notwithstanding her vast population and hei 
unexcelled potential mihtary 
not be a danger to any people, as so 
are. On the contrary, cherishmg ideals of peace and 
Sod-will, as she does, her freedom occu- 

pancy of an important place m the world Mill be a 
powerful influence in ff'^or world peace 
fact that her most inttuential leaders to-day ait 
such peace lovers as Ghandhi and iagore is a 

sufficient guarantee of this. 

Many Indians, foUowmg Gandhi, belieit that 
India, when free, will need nothing for her pro- 
tection from aggression by other powers^ except 
her own peaceM spirit and her determination to 
deal with all nations justly, iairly witliout aggression 
on her part and without givmg any 
for offense. And yet most of her leaders, Gandhi 
and Tagore among them, are strong belieiors in 
treaties of peace and arbitration ; and there is 
every reason to believe that when she becomes 
master of her own career, she will, among 
her ealiest acts, seek to make her ^ecuiny 

doubly secure by negotiatmg with ah the 
leading nations, treaties of complete aroitrati on 
like those proposed by Secretary Kellogg of the 
United States, pledging India on the one hand 
and those nations on the other to settle all tlieir 
disputes and differences hy reason and justice, and 
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not by force, tlms—maMiig war between them 
impossible. Thus she will be reheved from taat 
sh^efiil and shocking necessity of benig compelled 
to waste on a great army and navy the n^^^ions 
revenues which are so sorely needed for edncatio 
and the welfare of the people. ^ . 

However, if India finds, ranch against ner spirit 
and her earnest desire, that she must arm, that she 
can obtain safety in no other way, then the world 
mav be perfectly certain that arm she unlkaml 
to 'the making herself as formidable as Japan 

and far more, because her supply of men and 
material resources are so much greatei. 
she will be uneonq^wrable. Never agam will the 
^u’eat Indian people allow themselves to be robbed 
i)f their ,, freedom and their iiatioiiliood by any 
foreian power. The lesson they ha've learned 
in the last eentury " and a half will last them a 
tliousaiicl years. 


CHAPTEE XXIV 

ARE THE BRITISH (OR ANY OTHER FOREIGN. 
ERS) FIT TO RULE INDIA ? 

Can any nation in the world be raled well and 
safely by transients — by persons from a distant 
country, who come with no mtention of permanen- 
cy, stay a little while, and then go ? That is the 
way India is ruled, v 

Could England be ruled safely or well in that 
way ? Could the United States ? Could Japan ? 
Could China ? Then why does any intelligent person 
belieye that India can be, or is ? 

"l . 

The British who go to India to carry oil the 
government never for a moment thiiib of tlie 
country as home ; it is merely their temporary 
tarrying place, their ‘ imi,” wMle they are 'endining 
their term of banishment’*^ from England which, 
they never cease to think of and to call ‘liomo.’' 
Edmund Burke described these British countrymen 
of his by the stiildng phrase, “birds of passage 
and of prey.” The expression was so wdiolly true 
to the fact, that it has persisted. Let us see 
exactly what it ineans. 

The British in India are no part of Imliii ; 
they do not settle down to make homCvS tiieix; ; 
they do not belong there. They come as govern.- 
ment officials or as traders ; they make their 
piles’ and return to their own countiy, where nil 
who have been in government service continue 
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all the rest of their lives to draw fat 
pensions from India. While in India, except 
small sums spent for house-rents, and ^ for 
servants, for bread and milk and vegetables, 
and probably for some curios of the country, 
practically all the money they spend goes into 
the pockets, not of the people of India, but of 
Englishmen. Their hams and bacons, their jams, 
their pickles, their beefs and ‘tinned’ muttons, 
they import from England. The clothes of their 
■wives, of their children and of themselves, tlieir 
jewelry, and the furniture of tiieir houses, come 
from their own coiinky. Seldom do they patronize 
Indian merchants selling Indian goods, no matter 
how excellent the goods may be. Except fresh 
vegetables and bread and the most perishable 
articles, they purchase almost exclusively English 
or Eimopean things. India is called by most of 
them a ‘land of exile,’ and a land of regrets.’ 
They are always coimting the days that remain 
before tiieir fuiioiighs begin or their pensions 
become clue. Thus from the daj of their arrival 
ill the land to the hour of their departure they 
are aliens and exotics. Even their children are 
essentially foreigners. • 

As for the child of the Mdimi, oi - course, he 
is not only born in India, but is brought up and 
educated in India, is identified with India, from 
his earliest life, works and dies in India. On the 
contrary, the child of the Englishman in India 
goes to Ids father’s far-off western home to be 
educated there, and to spend the most impression- 
able years of his life there ; then if he returns to 
India it is as to a foreign land. Thus the Eng- 
lishman in India has little or nothing in common 
with the Indian people. As a rule, he dues not 
share their aspirations or their fears, their liupes 
or their ambitions their joys or tiieir sunnws. 
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He lives' a life'-' cut off ■ from the real India ; 
his heart is always turned toward England which 
he thinks of as home. 

Such a state of mind as is here described is 
perfectly natural in men who feel themselves 
foreigners in a foreign land. We need not blame 
them for their feelings. But suek foreigners, 
such transients, such ''birds of passage a? id of 
preyf' fit to rule India ? 

The British in India have also been called 
another very appropriate name, and one that 
Americans can easily understand, “carpet-baggers.’’ 
America has had not a little experience with 
“carpet-baggers.” Some of our Western^ States 
learned to" their sorrow what it was in early 
pioneer days to have speculative bankers from 
the East start business with no other property 
than they could carry ^ in their carpet-bags, and 
abscond when they failed. But that wasjiot the 
worst. After the Civil War, during the “recons- 
truction period,” our Southern States learned to 
their still greater sorrow, what it meant to have 
Northern political adventiuers (“Carpet-baggers”) 
come South and by the help of the negro vote* 
“steal” control of the government in large areas, 
even in whSle states. 

Britisli rule in India has been called “carpet- 
bag rule” by Englishmen themselves. And with 
good reason, for exactly such it is ; and it is 
actually of a much worse kind than that wiiich 
prevailed for a few shameful years in onr Southern 
States. Our American carpet-bag rulers view 
actually elected to office by a majority of the 
people over whom they ruled, even if many of 
the voters were ignorant negiues. But the Britis!? 
caipet-bag nilers in India arc not chosen to tiuir 
offices by any part of the people over whom they 
rule ; they are distant foreigners placed in their 
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offices by other foreigners ; they are not voted 
for by any Indian or even invited to come to 
the country by a single resident of the coimtiy ; 
they are pure transients, having no stake in the 
land except what they may be said to carry in 
their “carpet-bags.” 

All decent Americans soon became ashaoied of 
the carpet-bag government in our Southern States, 
and as soon as "the moral sentiment of the nation 
could be roused, they were swept away. 

One of the anomalies of our age is, that many 
Americans who look back with Jiumiliation to our 
own very brief carpet-bag goveriinieiit in tlui South, 
regard with complacency and even with approval, 
Britain’s age-long government of the same kind 
in India, wffiich has far less 'warrant in justice 
than had ours, which affects vastly larger popula- 
tions, and which, wliile it brings prestige, power 
and “wealth to the nation of the cariiet-Tbag rulers, 
inflicts far greater injiuies and wrongs upon the 
people ruled than our carpet-bag rule in tlie 
South ever inflicted. 


n 

111 some respects the British * are less fit to 
rule subject peoples than are some otlier nafions. 
It is true that they have had large experience, and 
for this reason we thinlv their qiialificaticms for 
ruling are superior. But this is only partly trae. 
Their large experience gives them a certain kind 
of valuable knowledge— knowledge of methods of 
administetion and so forth. Thus as organizers, 
managers and manipulators of administrative 
machinery they excel. 

But they possess certain mental qualities wliieii 
are against them, and they lack certain qualities 
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which they need. Their main lack is sympathy 
and imagination. The strong and conspicuous 
mental qualities which they possess, and which, 
while helping them in some ways, are on the 
whole ^ hindrances to their real success as rulers 
are their egotism, their arrogance, their over- 
bearing spiiit and their narrowness of vision 
(their insularity). So far as these qualities mean 
self-rehance, strength of purpose and of will, 
power to decide, and to do promptly the things in 
hand, which to some extent is their meaning, they 
are good, and undoubtedly add to the efficiency of 
the British as administrators and rulers. But when, 
uncontrolled, by sympathy, they are carried to the 
extreme which we see in so many Englishmen and 
Scotchmen in India and all the colonial possessions 
01 (jreat Britain, and take the forms of haiiglity 
assumption of race and color superiority, of almost 
brutd mscourtesy, and of wiUingness to trample on 
the feelings and rights of tlieii- assumed inferiors, 
then they are not good ; on the contrary, they are 
serious disqualifications for successful ruling, because 
tiiey create dislike, distinst and antagonism, and a 
constant and growing desire on the " part of the 
luied to free themselves from the humiliation and 
injustice to which they arS subjected. Of the 
vai'ious colonizing nations of the present time the 
frritisli seem to have least sympathy with tJie 
peoples whom they govern, are least able to come 
into close touch with them, manifest most race and 
color pride and haughtiness, and therefore are pro- 
bably least able to win their affection and really 
and deeply influence them. 

• United States, 'although it has no more 
SI, *f a® ™ .Mppines than Britain ha.s to 
clearly doing much better 
work; probably because it carries to its work much 
more sympathy with the Klipino people, much 
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more understanding and W^ciation of the M- 
pino civilization, and much less color and iac 
OTogance. The evidences of its snpeiwx i^ork aie 
iiianv porliaps the ciiiof of which the } 

much teate? amount of freedom 
ment that it willingly grants to the ^ 

the very much larger extent to which it Pioinotos 
popular education and public 

iiicomparahly lighter military burden “ 

military purposes) that it puts on the count i ■ ^ 
Perhaps no one has pointed out more ouaii> 
than Mr. Lowes Dickinson, ot Oxford, ^ i;'"- 

doubtedly the leading reason why f ® 

so little fit to rule India. bajs iiottssoi 
Dickinson: * 

Of all the Western nations the English arc the least 
capable of appreciating the cmahties ot 
of all the races , they ar® the IPV-. 

carry to India all their ovm .habite ami va>b of lit^^ 
smiatting, as it were, in armed canips , sixndin„ ^ 
emJe twenty or t\venti’'-hye years; and I'-tui.™?"' ¥ ’‘Su 

out new men to take their place, eonally unbued %Mth 

English ideals and habits, equally miassiniihibk . 

It is impossible for men to nilo well any 
people when they do not understand, appreciate, 
or sympatliize with, of any people n hoin ttiej 
look down upon and despise. 

We may not like the sarcasm oi Emerson, bat 
there is some truth in his words when he says; 

“Tire Englishman sticks to liis itraditions amt usage.s, 
and so help Mm God, he will force hw inland 
doAvii the throat of great countries liKC India, thina ani. 
the rest.” ^ ; 

Perhaps the psychology, the whole _ mental and 
spiritual make-up, of no two great nations in the 
world are farther apaid than those ot (ireat bntain 
and India. This means that their eivilizatimis are 


* “Essay on the Civilizatioms of .India, China an 
Japan,” pp. 18, 19. J. M. Dent ia bon.-^, homlom 

jr. ^ 
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fundamentally far apart. If the civilization of 
India were fundamentally a material one, primarily 
interested in getting on in the world, money- 
maMng, physical pleasure, sport of rather brutal 
kinds, war, and domination of other peoples, then it 
would be comparatively easy for the British to 
understand and appreciate it. But a civilization 
which makes money-getting, material gain and 
physical pleasure secondary, and which puts kindness, 
sympathy, things of the mind and spirit, and reli- 
gion, first — such a civilization baffles the average 
British official in India, whether civil or inilitaiy,— 
it is a world strange and unreal to him, and 
because he is unable to understand it, he takes for 
granted it is worthless, and despises it. 


Said Abraham Lincoln; 

“There never was a people good enough to govern 
another people.” 

Is Great Britain an exception? Does she 
manage her own home government so supremely 
well that she is entitled to undertake the iiolitical 
management of other nations? Then wdiat mean 
her frequent upsetting of pSriies, and changes of 
ministries, and appeals to the electorate, witli the 
hope of con-ecting past legislative and adinmis- 
trative mistakes and getting a -wiser government? 
Are a people who at home thus “muddle 
along,” groping their way blindly in political 
matters, and committing what they themseives 
confess are blunders on blunders, likely to become 
wise and skilled when they undertake' to conduct 
the complicated political affairs of a distmit foreign 
nation, about whose affafrs and needs they are 
ten times more ignorant than they are about those 
of their own land ? 
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If the men sent by England to 

K“ Mian We,, who gje 
same places and to do the heater 

there would be some excuse judia- 

approximation to an excuse) for Lutish mic ^ 
^^’^But while it is true that some of the Engbsh 
men who go to India are excellent an^^le mm 
equal (but not superior) to the ^ 

whom they are to be associated, J 

nv^iw of them are distinctly mienoi. ijai^ci:y 
So) “iho »£ of weU-to-do tfl,™, who w^t 
“('•ireers” for their boys, and who choose India 
because the service there ic honorable and lucra- 
tive ai’d is made additionally attractive by its 
Sort won, (twenty four I«”% t»y »* ihS 
may be spent on leave of absence) to 
large pensions for the rest of In®- onme 

GeneraUy, these prospective Indian 
to India young, often very young, 
of coUege, and enter at once ^ foreign 

ities of managing tie aifmr of 
nation of which they know 
nothin':^ They are saved from utter disastei omy 
by the'’ fact that under them are placed efficient 
Sw who help them in their Ig-wg W 
£\r\ whnf tliev can to |)reTeiit tatai Diiincieib. 

It oommoneet thing to eee Indian 

scholars and officials of confessedly very high 
ability, of very fine traming, of long experience, 
servtog under these ignorant JW Engjishme, , 
who to Engtod woAd not be thought it to ^ 
a government or a bnsmess position abo\e the 
second or even third class. 
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The fact is (the world is not allowed to know 
it, but the people of India know it to their sorrow) 
the ignorance concerning India of the ordinary 
Englishman who comes there to manage the vast, 
intricate and immensely important affairs of the 
Indian nation, would be in the highest degree 
ludicrous if it were not shocking. 

Englishmen themselves confess this. Sir Bam- 
phylde Fuller, long a high ofliciai in India, 
declares in his book, “Studies of Indian Life and 
Sentiment 

Young British ofacials go out to India most imper- 
fectly equipped for their responsibihties. They learn 
no law worth the name, a little Indian history, no 
political economy, and gain a smattering of one Indian 
vernacular. In regard to other branches of service, 
matters am still more unsatisfactory. Ikjung men who 
are to be police officers are sent^ out with no training 
whatever, though for the proper discharge of their duties 
an intimate acquaintance with Indian life and ideas rs 
essential They land in India in absolute ignorance of 
the language. So also with forest ^ officers, medical 
officers, engineers, and (still more surprising) educational 
officers -It is hardly too much to say that this is an 
insult to the intelligence of the country. 

Says Pioneer, of Allahabad, which is perhaps 
the leading British organ in l^'orthern India,, and 
which therefore can be timited not to put the 
case against the British too strongly : 

It may be affirmed, without fear of contradiction, 
that there are less than a score of English civilians in 
these Provinces who could read unaided, with fair 
accuracy and rapidly, even a short article in a vernacular 
newspaper, or a short letter written in the vernacular ; 
and those wlio are in the habit of doing this, or could 
doit with any sense of ease or ploasiue, could be 
counted on the fingers of .one hand. 

Such are the men who fill tlie lucrative offices 
of India, and who rule the land because they are 
so much ''better fitted’* to do so than are tlie 
ediieated Indians 1 
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Few Englishmen haye given so much attention 
to Indian matters during the last fifty years as 
has Mr. H. M. Hyndman. Says this eminent 
publicist : 

The British who came ^ to India to rule^ it have been 
brought up and educated in accordance with methods as 
remote from, and as irreconcilable with, Asiatic ideas as 
it is possible for them to be. In them work and in their 
pleasure they keep as aloof as possible from the people 
they govern. The head of the government, who, himself 
is brought out fiesii from Euinpe and entirely ignorant 
of India, does not remain in office more than five years 
(thus leaving as soon as he begins to get a little Imow- 
iedge). His subordinates return home’ f retiuently for 
their holidays, and go back to England iiermanently, to 
live on a considerable pension paid by India, after their 
term of service is completed. The longer this reign of 
weii-meaning but unsympathetic carpet-baggers continues, 
the less intimate do their general relations vdth tlie 
Indian people become. The color and race prejudices 
which were only slight at the beginning of English 
dominance, now become stronger and stronger every year. 
In India itself, men of ancient lineage, beside which 
the descent of the oldest European aristocracy is a 
mushroom growth, are considered in the leading cities, 
as well as on the railways, unfit to associate on eaual 
terms with the young white bui’eaiicrats justanived in the 
country,* 

Mr. Hyndman quotes a prominent British 
official in india as saying : 

It is sadly true that the Englishmen in India live 
totafiy estranged from the people. Tins estrangement 
is partly unavoidable, being the result of national 
custoiiis, language and caste, but largely it is contempt, 
growing out of ignorance. This tendency to aloofness is 
increasing. 

Spealdiig of the ignorance of India possessed 
by many of the government officials, Ramsay 
Macdonald says : 

1 have met men in f tiie Indian Civil Service who 

* 'tThe, ' Troth About ' M Series 1, p. 10. New 
Tfo:rk. . 
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had been there for a score of years. They Imew few 
Mdians, they had rarely discussed public aiiairs with 
them, they could not answer accurately some of the 
most elementary questions about Indian life, their 
opinions on cuiTent affairs were obviously the parrot 
repetitions of the club ta-Ik or newspaper sMeiiieiits. In 
fact, they w^'ere as separate from India as I am at iioiiie 
m Ltoncion, and took their opinions of India in an (‘,ven 
more seccmd-hand way than I had taken mine beiorc i 
ever set foot on Indian soU,'*' 

He declares that it would be almost safe to 
say that the average intelligent American or otlier 
tourist at the end of three months knows as miich 
about India as do a good half of the civil service 
officials who are carrying on the government of 
the country, 

It. Macdonald, quotes Lord Curzoii as saying 
that in former days the assiimptioii of everybody 
who went to India to take part in the governineiit 
was that he must leam what languages were 
necessary to enable him to speak with the people. 

+1 ???*>? arrogance of these modern days assumes 
that that IS quite unnecessary. The numher ot oiJicei's 
vernaculars with any iaeUityis m.uJi 
smaller tiian Mty or even twenty-five years aji\ and tiie 
themselves to anytlmia hke^i serious 
by ^rV^*^ country is dimimsnmg ycai’ 

In The Bookman of Februai'y, 1926, an Eugiisb- 
man (Mi. Aldous Huxley), gives the following 
description of the arrogance and egotism of his 
countrymen who are ruling India. He -vvrites : 

A young mim goes out from a London suburb to 
^ Indian , Civil Service. Ho 
finds himself a number of a small roiling communitv lie 
h^ slavish servants, to .order about, dai-k-skinmxl siibor- 
dinates to whom it is right and proper to be rude. Three 
hundred and twenty million Indians siuround Iiiim lio fret 


! Awakening of India,” 
t The Awakening of India,” 
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ineoniparably superior to them ail, from the coolie to the 
Maharaja, from the untouchable to the thoroiig'hbred 
Braliman, from the illiterate peasant to the holders of 
half a dozen degrees from European universities. He may 
be ill-bred, stupid, poorly educated ; no matter. His 
skin is white. Superiority in India is a auestion of 
epidermis. 

Mr. George Lansbury, Editor of the London 
Daily Herald, said in a speech in Essex Hall^ 
December 11, 1920 : 

There are more than three hundred million people 
in India; there are forty million of us English in 
the British Isles. We claim to know what is good 
for tiiose people better than they do themselves. Was 
there ever impudence more colossal Because our 
skin happens to be wliite we claim more brains than 
those whose skin has been browned by the sun. 
Wlienover I look at Indians I feel asliamed of myself. 
How can I know more about India than they do ? 

The right Honorable Edwin S. Montague, Secre- 
tary of State for India, said in a speech in the 
House of Commons in July, 1917 : 

The Government of India is too wooden, too iron, too 
inelastic, too antedeluvian, to be of any use for modern 
purposes. The Indian government is indefensible. 

Two years after these words were spoken, what is 
kno wn as the ''Government Reform Scheme” (Dyarchy) 
was given to India. If made many changes, a few 
of which were improvements ; but others -were of 
little significance, wMle others again were distinctly 
bad. On the whole, the people of India regarded 
it little, if any, better than that which was 
condemned so severely by Mr. Montague in 1917. 

Sir Louis Mallet, when Under-Secretary of State 
for India, was reported as saying : 

Hotiiing but the fact that the present system of 
government in India is almost secure from all indepen- 
dent and intelligent criticism, has enabled it so long to 
simdve. 

Tliere arc few English officials of any rank, no 
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matter how long they stay in India, who ever get 
a good knowledge of any Indian tongue. Even 
the Viceroys, as a rule, Imow no native language 
when they go to India, and seldom during their 
stay do they acquire anything more than the 
merest smattering of any. Such contact with the 
people as they have is mostly second-hand, through 
English subordinates or through Indians who speak 
English. 

Said John Bright in a speech in Parliament : 

The Governor General India (the Yioemj) goes 
out knowing little or nothing of India, I know exactly 
what he does when he is appointed. He shuts himself 
up to study die first volumes of Mr. Mill’s '‘History of 
India,” and reads through this laborious work without 
nearly so much effect in making him a good Governor 
General as a man might ignorantly suppose. He goes 
to India, a land of twenty nations, and he has not a 
giiimner of the grammer and pronimciation or meaning 
of these languages— He knows nothing of the country or 
the people. He is surrounded by ah official circle, he 
breathes rin official air, and everything is dim and dark 
beyond it. You Jay duties upon liim wliicli are utterly 
beyond the mental and bodily strength of any man who 
ever existed, and which he therefore cannc^t'" perform— 
He has a power oimiipotent to ciusli everything that is 
good. If he so wishes, he can overbear and over-rule 
whatever is proposed for the welfare of India, while as 
to doing anytliing that is good,'' I could show tliat with 
regard to the vast countries over vdiicli lie rules, he is 
really almost powerless to effect anytliing that those 
coimtries requir’e-I do not know at this moment, and 
never have knovm a man competent to govern India * 
and if any man says he is competent, he sets himself 
up as of much higher ^^lue than those who are 
acquainted with him are likely to set him. 

This from John Bright, a man as careful in his 
speech and as just in his judgments as England 
ever knew. 

When Mr. Edward Wood, now Lord Invin, 
was appointed Yiceroy of India in 1925, Colonel 
Josiah C. Wedgwood, M. P. wrote to Mr. Laioat 
Eai, describing the new Yiceroy thus ; 
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“He will be very uncomfortable in India— an obvious 
in,ai*teH* to duty. It is a grave drawback to lii.ni that he 
knows nothing whatever of India, and is therefore all 
the more helpless in the hands of the bureaucratic^ 
experts-'I do not remember him ever even being present 
at an Indian debate.”* 

Think of a man who can be thus described by 
a distinguished member of Parliament, being 
appointed Yiceroy, to govern the vast Indian 
nation. 

Premier Asquith declared in 1909 tliat there 
are great numbers of Indians who are well- 
qualified to fill liigh official positions in India. 
He also called attention to the low and inadequate 
qualifications which are thought sufficient to fit 
Englishmen for those positions; and he affirmed 
that if high places wore given to Indians half as 
unfit as are many Englishmen who occupy them, 
it would be regarded as a public scandal, f 

Think of an Englishman wholly ignorant of 
Indian finance being appointed Finance Minister 
in the Viceroy’s Council, the most difficult and 
responsible position in tlie land. I call no names. 

Think of an unknown young man of twenty-five 
from England, appointed to the chair of Sanskrit 
in the Bombay IJniversity over Dr. Bhandarkar, 
one of the greatest Sanskrit scholars and investi- 
gators of the last fifty years, who had a European 
reputation. 

Said the Honorable Mr. Gobhale in his budget 
speech of 1903 : 

“It is difficult to describe the miscluef that is done 
to the best interests of India and of British rule itself 
by the appointment of third and fourth late Englishmen 
to chairs in government colleges. These men are unable 
to eominand the respect from their students which they 


* Published in 
1925. 


The People, Lahore, Dec^ember 20, 


t See India (The London Weekly), April 9,1909, p. 209 
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tliink is due to their positions, and they make up for it 
by clothing themselves in mce pride.” 

Mr. Eamananda Chatterjee, eminent botli as an 
educator and as a publicist, after publishing a list 
of eminent Indian physicians and surgeons, 
connected with the government civil and military 
medical service and with medical colleges, some of 
whom have done important work in original 
investigation,” and aU of whom ‘Vould do honor 
to the medical profession of any country,” says : 

“These eminent physicians and sm’geons are compelled 
to spend the best years of their lives in subordinate 
positions as 'assistant’ surgeons, wMle raw and callow 
English youths lord it over them and draw four to five 
times their pay.”'*' 

Mr. Chatterjee says still further : 

“The rule of the government by which Indians, 
however competent, are practically excluded from the 
higher appointments in many depaji:ments of the Civil 
Service, is not only unjust and selfish, but is cowardly. 
It shows that Englishmen shrink from a fail' competition 
with Indians. "We challenge the sons of Great Britain 
to a fair competition. But om challenge is not taken up. 
The plain fact is, the British dare not take it up.” 

They Imow that if the higher positions were 
assigned to men according to their scholarship, 
their experience and their ability, there would be 
a complete revolution in many of the departments 
of the Indian public service. 


New Rules for the Indian Medical Seiwiee were 
issued by the Government in 1928. which, instead of 
remedying the old injustices, reserved tim maioriiy of 
posts for Buropmns, threw tlie I'est oi>en, not to .Indians 
alone but to Indians wnd Europeans^ and reserved none 
for Indians, 


CHAPTER XXV 


BRITISH RULE IN INDIA COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF THE MOGUL EMPERORS 

The impression seems to be widespread tliat 
India has seldom or never been independent, — that 
throughout its long history it has been generaJly, 
if not always, a subject land, ruled by foreign 
nations. It is common for Englishmen to justify 
British rule by declaring: “We are doing only 
what others have always done. If we were not 
in India, some other foreign power -would be, 
which would not govern her as well as we do. 
Therefore, we feel wholly justified in continuing 
our domination.” What is to be said in reply to 
this claim ? 

The reply to be made is that the claim is 
fiction. Instead of India always having been a 
subject nation raled^ by a foreign power, never 
before in all her long history of 3,000 years is 
there any record of such an experience. The 
present British domination is the first rule of the 
kind that India has ever known. 

To be sure, at difterent times, foreign raiders, 
ixs Tameriane in the fonrteenth century and Xadir 
Shah in the eighteenth, have swept wdth their aimies 
across her borders, laying waste some of iier 
villages and even cities, and caiTying away much 
portable wealth. But always these sudden 
invasions, these raids, have aflected only limited 
portions of India and have been of very short 
duration. The invaders have disappeared as 
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quickly as they came. They never set up govern- 
ments and became rulers of the land. 

Probably the rule that these Englishmen have 
in mind is that of the Mogul Emperors who reigned 
over most of India during the centuries imme- 
diately preceding the coming of the British. But 
those Mogul Bulers were not foreign in any such 
sense at all as the British Eulers of India are. 
The first of their number, Baber, came from a 
foreign land; but he settled domi in India and 
both he and all his successors made India their 
permanent home, identified themselves wholly with 
the intereste of India and ruled the land as 
Indians, not as foreign sovereigns. 

They were foreign only in the sense in which 
the sovereigns of England have been foreign since 
the time of William the Conqueror. William came 
from abroad, but he came to be an English, not 
a foreign, King, and all his successors have 
regarded England as them own country, and have 
reigned as English kings and queens. 

The Mogul rulers of India were foreign only 
in the sense tliat all the Presidents of the United 
States have been foreign. All the Presidents have 
been descendants of men- who came to America 
at some time from foreign lands. But they came 
to make America their home and to be Americans, 
and therefore their descendants are rightly thought 
of as American. 

In exactly the same way the Mogul Emperom 
are rightly to be considered as Indian nilers, not 
as foreigners. 

But the case of the present rale of Great 
Britain in India is wholly different. These British 
rulers are foreigners and transients and never 
become anything else. They are born thousands of 
mil^ from India ; they come to India for the 
distinct purpose of ruling the country as a 
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foreign and subject land; as lias been elsewhere 
pointed ont, they never identify themselves with 
the people whom they rule ; often they do 
not even learn to speak any Indian language, 
but are obliged to depend upon subordinates 
for communication with the people ; they 
never call India home ; as soon as their 
terms of office are over, they hasten back to 
England, the land where aU their interests and 
hearts are. 

It is as if a nation in a distant part of the 
world— say the Japanese — should come by a long 
sea- voyage to the United States, conguer this 
country, depose its own rulers, and thereafter, 
Avithout the consent of the American people, 
govern the country arbitrarily, AvhoUy by men 
sent from Japan, who never settle here and 
never identify themselves permanently with 
American interests, but are here as transients to 
exploit the countiy for Japan’s benefit and return 
home to Japan as soon as their period of office 
expire. That is exactly the kind of rule which 
Grreat Britain maintains in India. Instead of being/ 
in line Avith previous Indian experience, it isi 
something absolutely new in Indian liistory. 

Furthermore, because the Mogul Emperors 
settled down in the countiy, became Indians 
and ruled as Indians, the Indian people felt aU 
the while that they had a country, it was their 
as much as it ever had been ; the Government itself 
Avas theirs, even when they did not like all its 
ways ; they Avere still a great nation, and could 
hold up their heads as such among the leading 
nations of the Avoiid. Moreover, all the revenues 
of the land Avere spent at home. IsTone were 
drained away to a foreign country. Thus the 
hmd was not impoverished. 

But when the British conquered the country 
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and. set up their rule, ^ all was changed. These 
foreigners came to remain foreignex’S, and to rule 
as foreigners, not as Indians. They took possession 
of the land in the npe of a foreign^^^ 
and made it a part of Jiis domawi. Thus for the 
first time in their long history, the people of 
India had no country. Their great historic iiatioii 
which had had such a long and distinpished career, 
had no longer a place among the nations ; it was no 
longer a nation at all, but only an appendance’’ 
to a foreign nation, a land ^ owned” by a foi^eign 
power. This was such a humiliation as they had 
never experienced. And this is their condition to-day. 

Nor is this all. Under the foreign rule of the 
British the land has been robbed of its wealth 
and impoverished as it never before was in all 
its history. Even the wealth stolen by the great 
raider, Nadir Shah, who with the rest of his 
plunder carried away the famous “Peacock Throne” 
of Delhi, was small compared with the ^ vast 
amounts which have been drawn from India by 
the British during their rule, —first the enormous 
loot extoifed by the East India Company under 
Clive and Warren Hastings, and tlien later the 
pitiless “drain” that has continued ever since, to 
pay the great salaries and "pensions of India’s 
foreign rulers, and to enable them to carry on 
their perpetual military aggressions and wmrs, for 
the benefit, not of India, but of the far-flung 
British Empire. 

It is estimated that the amount of tiuasiire 
wrung from the conquered Indian people and 
transferred to English banks between the Battle 
of Plassey and the Battle of Waterloo (fifty-seven 
years) was between £500,000,000 and £1,000,000,000 
(between $2,500,000,000 and $5,000,000,000). 

See 'The Law of Civilization and De(Sy’’ by Brooks 
Adams, pp. 259-265 Swan, Soimenschein & Co. 
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In the Westminister Gazette of London (April 
24, 1900) the estimate is made that the later 
drain of wealth from India to Great Britain 
during the twenty-five years from 1875 to 1900 
aggregated £500,000,000 ($2,500,000,000). And the 
drain goes right on and increases. 

In a private letter received by the present 
writer from Mr. Dadabhai Haoroji, dated London, 
November 27, 1905, that eminent Indian _ leader 
(who for some years represented London in the 
British House of Commons), says : 

“The lot of India is a veT 3 ^ very sad one. Her cjon- 
dition is that of master and slave ; but it is worse : it is 
that of a plundered nation in the hands of constant pdun- 
derers with the plunder carried away clean out of the 
land. In the case of the plundeimg mids oeeassionally 
made into India before the Britisli came, the invaders 
went away, and there were long intervals of security 
during which the land could recuperate and become 
again rich and prosperous. But nothing of the kind is 
true now. The Britisli invasion is continuous, and the 
plunder (under legal fonns but not less terrible) goes 
right on, with no intermission, and actually increases 
and the impoverished Indian nation has no opportimity 
whatever to recuperate.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 

:1S BRITISH RULE IN INDIA /'EFFICIENT" ? 

The British are accustomed to bestow high 
praise npoB their government in India and to^ urge 
its contiananee on the ground of its great efficiency. 

Is the British government of India efficient ? 
If so, in what ways and for what ends ? The 
Indian people contend that it is efficient 07ihj in 
serving British interests, only in ca^rrying on the 
affairs of India far Britmn^s benefit, and that it 
is 7iot efficient, bnt woefully in promotmg 

the Intmsts of India, 

Said the Honorable G. K. Gokhale : 

‘The efficiency attained by a foreign bureaucracy, 
uncontrolled by public opinion, whose members, again, 
reside only temporarily in the land in which they exer- 
cise official power, is bound to be of a strictly limited 
character, and it can never compare with that higher 
and truer efficiency which is possible only under a weli- 
legulated syvStem of self-government. The present form 
of administration in India is a strongly centralized 
bureaucracy in which the men at the center 
(the higiier offieials—the -- Governor-General, the 
Goveinors of Provinces, and others holding the supreme 
power) retain office for only five years. They then leave 
the countrj^, carrying away with them aU the knowledge 
and experience of administrative matters acquired at the 
expense of the countiy, and their places are taken by 
new men, who, in them turn, retire similarly after five 
years. As thmgs are, there is no one ever in the govern- 
ment who is permanently interested in the countiy 
as only its own people can be interested. One result is 
that the true loell-being of the people is syste^yiatiea y 
Huhordinated to militarism, and to the service and the 
interests of the English merehantile Glass6s,'‘^'^ 


* “Gokhale’s Speeches,” Appendix, pp. 146-7. Katesan 
and Co., Madras, [India. 
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In his recent book, “Modem In^a : Its_ftob- 
lems and Their Solution” (p. 161), Dr. V. H. 

UntiiGrford M, P., bxsiiiiiigs tiiG cliETEctoi <iiiu 
results of British efficiency, and pronounces it 
'one of the chief causes of India's poverty." He 
declares that the British government in India is 
efficient only on behalf of British interests, only 
in carrying on the government and managing the 
affairs of the country for the benefit of Great 
Britam. As regards promoting the tvelfare of 
India and the Indian people, he declares it to be 
strikingly and shamefully mefficferd ; in piX)of of 
which he cites tlie government’s 

"'Neglect of education of masses ; neglert of samtalion 
and medical services in the villages ; neglect to keep 
order : neglect of housing of the poor ; neglect to protect 
the peasants from the moneydenders ; neglect to pravide^ 
agricultural banks ; comparative neglect to improve and 
develop agriculture ; neglect to foster Indian industries ; 
neglect to prevent British profiteers from m^during the 
tramways, electric lighting and other public sermces and 
neglect to prevent the nmnipulaiion of Indian currency 
in the interests of London^ 

Says the Modern Reviezv, of Cfficutta : 

‘dt is not the desii*o of any Indians that the govern- 
ment of their country should be inefficient On tlie 
eontiary, we all want it to be more efficient than it is 
in BritiiSli hands. We believe we can make it so. What 
are the tests of efficiency in government ? The tests are 
that the people should he educated and enlightened', that 
they should be well-fed, welhho used, well-clothed, and 
physically healthy and strong ; and lastly, that they 
should be courageous and free mdi able to manage their 
otvn affairs. Judged by these standards, is the British 
Government in India efficient ‘? No, After more Him a 
centuiy and a half of British supremacy the countiy 
remains woefully ignorant, industrially, hackimrd, poor, 
insanitary, subject to epidemics, and subject to the rule 
of force and terrorism. Bo these things show 
efficteney 9 

In the light of these facts can we wonder at 
the words of Dr. Eiitherford ? 
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“British 'Rule as it is carried on in Inida is the 
loimst and most immoral syste>m of government in the 
%Dorld~-fh% exploitation of one nation by another J' 
(Modem India, p. 77). 

Says (reorge Bernard Shaw: 

“No Nation is fit to iiile another.” 

Says Ramsay Macdonald: 

“No race or nation can govern another justly.” 

"Wrote Macaulay : 

“Of all. forms of tyranny I believe the worst is 

that of a nation over a nation The heaviest of 

all yokes is the yoke of the stranger.” 

The English poet, William Cowper, wrote the 
following lines as descriptive of British rale in 
India. Addressing his own country, England, 
he says: 

“Hast thou, though suckled at fair Freedom's breast, 
Exported slavery to the conquered East ? 

Pulled down the tymnts India served with dread, 

And raised thyself a gi'eater in then* stead ? 

(rone thither, armed and hungiw ; returned full, 

Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul 
A despot big with power ol^tained by wealth. 

And that obtained by rapine and by vStealth ? 

With Asiatic vices stored thy mind, 

But left, their widiues and thine own beliind ? 

^d having sold thy soul, bF3ught home the foe. 

To tempt the poor to sell himself to thee ?” 

Mr. Edward Thompson in his book, “The Other 
Side of the Medal,” says (p. 118.): 

“We (Brhish) would repudiate tlie suggestion that 
our Indian Empire is a rule of masters over slaves. Yet 
we judge as slave-drivers would, and we assess the 
virtues of our {Indian) fellow 'ciinm as a Imnter 
assesses the virtues of dogsf^ 

Some years ago, at the time of tlie Congo 
atrocities, an Irish author wrote: 

“The English people love liberty for themselves, 
ihey hate all acts of injustice, except those which they 
themselves commit They are such liberty-loving people, 
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that they interfere in the Congo and cry. Shame I to 
the Belgians. But they forget that their heels are on the 
neck of IndiaJ' 

In his boot, ‘‘Secret History of the English 
Occupation of Egypt” (p. 47), Mx, Wilfrid Scaweii 
Blunt gives some strong and important testimony 
regarding British rule in India as seen close at 
hand and under the most favorable light He was 
an intimate personal Mend of Lord Lytton, who 
at that time was the Viceroy of India. Mr. Blnnt 
went to India to make a study of the condition 
of things there. He belonged to the conservative 
party in British politics, and expected to find the 
British conduct of affairs in India worthy of the 
warmest approval. Moreover, he was taken charge 
of by the Viceroy and the highest officials, and 
was shown everything from their standpoint 
What was the result ? In spite of his prejudices 
in favor of the British — ^his own countiymen — and 
in spite of the pains taken to insure that ho 
should see Lidia as fuUy as possible from the 
English side, he was soon disillusioned. He found 
that British rule in India, instead of being a bless- 
ing, was tvorkmg India's ruin. Of the British 
Lnperial system in general he writes : 

“It is one of the evils of^the English Lnperial system 
that it cannot meddle anywhere among free peoples, 
even with quite innocent intentions, without in the end 
doing evil. There ai'e too many selfish interests always 
at work not to turn the best beginnings into ill endingB,” 
Of India he writes : “I am disappointed with Lidia, wliich 
seems just as ill governed as the rest of Asia, only with 
good intentions instead of bad ones or none at all. There is 
just the same heavy taxation, government by foreign 
officials, and waste of money, that one sees in Turkey. 
The result is the same, and I don’t see much difference 
between making the standng Hindoos pay for a cathedral 
at Calcutta and taxing Bulgarians for a palace on the 
Bosphonis-.-In India the “natives,” as they call them, 
are a race of slaves, frightened, imhappy, terribly thin. 
Though myself a good Conservative and a meml)er of 
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the London Carleton Club, 1 own to being shocked at 
the bondage in which they are held, and my faith in 
British institutions and the blessings of English rule has 
received a severe blow. I have been studying the 
mysteries of Indian finance under the ‘best masters,’ 
government secretaries, commissioners, and the rest, 
and have come to the conclusion that, if ; we go on 
developing the country at the present rater the inhabitants 
will have, sooner or later, to resort to^ cannibalism; iov 
there 'mil he nothing hut each other left to eatP 

Eev. C. F. Andrews in bis recent book, ‘"India’s 
Claim for Independence,” says: 

“We see in the Italy; and Austria of last centuiy^ a 
signal instance of the fallacy of imperialism— of foreign 
rule. The Austrian Empire, with its Italian appendage— 
with Italy held in subjection by force— was a monstrosity. 

It could produce only hate, ever deeperdng hate, 
between two nations which ought to have been friends. 
The British Empire to-day, with its Indian appendage— 
with India held in subjection by force— is also a monstio- 
sity. It can produce only bitterness, ever-mcreasing 
Mtterness, and estrangement, between India and England, 
two peoples that ought to he friends/’ 

To conclude. There is not a myth on the earth 
more baseless or more cruel than the claim put 
forth to the world that England is riiUiig great 
distant India well, or that she can by any possibility 
rule it well, or without constant blunders and in- 
justices of the most serious and tragic nature. 

Englishmen argue that because conditions in 
India are hard to understand, and the work of 
governing the country is difficult, therefore, they 
must stay— they alone are equal to the task. 
What reasoning ! Because a task is difficult, 
therefore put it in the hands of strangers, of 
persons who know least about it ! Fine logic 1 
Why does not England apply the same i*easoning 
to her own affairs, and when the difficulties of her 
home government are great, import foreigners 
who have never been in England to take charge 
and manage things? 
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She does not, because she knows, as all the 
world knows, that the greater the difficulties of 
any gOYernment, the more necessary it is that 
those who carry it on shall be men who know 
most about it. These cannot be foreigners and 
strangers, ignorant of the land, — ^its present, its 
past, its customs, its very language. They must be 
men born and reared in the land, who under- 
stand its language, its institutions, its history, its 
ti^aditions, its peoples, its ideals, its needs. 

This is why England can rule herself bettei* 
than France or Germany or China can rule her. 
This is why we in America can rule ourselves 
better than Japan or Bussia or England can rule 
us. And this is the reasmi tohy India can rtde 
herself better than England or any other mtimi 
on earth can rule her. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


ARE THE PEOPLE OF INDIA COMPETENT 
TO RULE THEMSELVES ? 

Does any one doubt the right or ability of 
England, or Prance, or Russia, or Japan to goYerii 
itself ? Then why of India, whose civilization is far 
older than that of any of these nations ? 

Who is it that presumes to say that the Indian 
people are not capable of self-government ? It is 
the Indian people themselves ? Xo. They declare 
the contrary. They say they have proved by more 
than three thousand years of history their ability 
to rule themselves. Is it any friendly neighboring 
people who have had long association and dealings 
with them, and who therefore can judge with 
intelligence and reasonable fairness ? Not at all. 
Xo neighboring nation, so far as is known, doubts 
their fitness for self-government. Is it an 
autlioritative commission^ of intelligent, impartial 
and competent men selected from difierent dis- 
interested nations, who have visited India, studied 
conditions there in all parts of the land, acquainted 
themselves thoroughly with the Indian people, 
their history, their civilization, their character, 
their ability, what they have done in the past and 
their needs to-day ? Oh no ! 

Who is it, then, that presumes to declare any- 
thing so improbable, so iinreasonable, so contrary 
to the whole experience of mankind, as that a 
great historic, civilized nation, compared with 
which all the nations of Europe are pai’veniis, is 
incapable of seK-rule, and needs to be governed 
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by strangers coming from the other side of the 
world ? Let an Englishmmi answer the question. 

Some years ago, the Eevernd John Page Hopps, 
an eminent Unitarian clergyman of London, pub- 
lished an article in The Modern Review, of 
Calcutta, answering the inquiry in a way that 
nobody has ever been able to refute. Wrote Mr. 

Hopps: , ^ 

“Who says the people of India are not fit for home 
rule? We, Englishmen, who piofit by ruling them; 
we, who do not want to surrender power ; who in 
our egotism think we are the best and ablest rulers in 
the world. But it is an old cry. It was raised against, the 
middle class in our own England ; it was raised against 
the mechanics of our great towns ; it was raised against 
our country farmers ; it has been raised , ag^st ojn* 
women ana in every case it has been, raised, not for 
reasons of justice, but by the people in possession of 
power who did not want to lose their power.^ * 

The nation which declares the Indian people 
unfit to rule themselves is the one among all the 
nations of the world which is least capable of 
udging fairly and justly in the matter, because, 
as Mr. Hopps points out, it is a deeply 
interested party, It is the nation which, some two 
centuries ago, not by right, bnt by force of arms, 
and for selfish ends, conquered the Indian people, 
and ever since has been holding them in subjec- 
tion, because thus she secured and continnes 
to possess increased political power and prestige 
in the world, large commercial and industrial 
advantage, much financial profit, and high and 
lucrative official positions, with fat pensions, for 
her sons. It is this nation that teUs the world 
that the Indian people are incapable of ruling 
themselves. But, pray, what else can she be 
expected to tell the world ? How else can she 
justify herself for staying in India ? 


TOe Modem Calcuto^ 1907. 
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This testimony, then, of a deeply interested, 
and therefore, of conxse, a deeply prejudiced party 
is the evidence we have, and essentially air we 
have, that the Indian people are not capable of 
self-rule. 

On the other hand, an unanswerable proof of 
their ability to carry on the government of their 
own country, is the fact that, practically, they 
actually are canying it on noWy and long have 
been. 

What do I mean ? I mean that Indians to- 
day are far more important factors in the govern- 
ment of India than the British are. I mean, as 
pointed out in another chapter, that the handful 
of Englishmen in India, with their necessary 
ignorance, of the country, its history, its customs, 
its institutions, its languages, its wants, indeed 
with their lack of knowledge of almost everything 
they need to know in order to rale the country 
properly, these foreigners (“birds of passage and 
of prey,” as Edmund 'Bm’ke called them) cannot 
possibly carry on the government without the 
absolutely indispensable help of the Indians in 
practically everything; if they attempted it, there 
would be collapse and rain at once. The Govern- 
ment of India is now, and always has been, 
managed largely, almost wholly, by Indians, other- 
wise it could not exist. The British hold the 
supreme positions, have the authority and the 
power, get the prestige and the pay, and see that 
everything is shaped and directed primarily for 
England’s advantage ; but the actual management 
of the machinery of government, in all its parts, 
Mghest and lowest, most difficult as well as least 
difficult, is mainly in the hands of Indian 
sub-officials, Indian secretaries, Indian clerks, 
Indian assistants, who are real experts, 

who have the real knowledge, who are at 
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their masters’ elbows to famish them with 
the knowledge which they lack, to save them 
from blunders which otherwise they would commit, 
and thus enable the government to go on. 

What India asks, then, in demanding liome rule, 
is not that the government shall be turned over 
to ignorance, or inexperience, or inability, but to 
these men of real governmental intelligence, and 
knowledge of government matters, these reu/ 
ex^perts. 

Mr. W. W. Pearson, a Cambridge ITiiiversity 
‘‘honor man,” who spent ten years as a teacher in 
India, published a book in 1927 entitled ‘‘For India” 
in which he says (page 11): 

‘4Iow can it be argued that Indians lack ability to 
rule themselves when we find the actual British Govern- 
ment in India to-day full of Indians of all nuiks, to 
such an extent that if to-morrow the British rulers of the 
land should leave India the machiuery of administration 
would continue with very little change of outward form. 
The chief difference would be, that the Billing Power, 
being no longer foreign, would have it for its primary" 
obiect to benefit India instead of, as now, to enrich 
Englmdl 

Yes, the difference between India as it is to-day 
and what it would be if turned over with cai’e and 
under proper conditions’ into the full management 
and control of the able and experienced Indians 
who are actually doing more of the real wmrk of 
government now- than the British officials are, is 
exactly, as Mr. Pearson has pointed out, the 
difference that, wdiereas noti\ the government is 
carried on primarily for the benefit of Great 
Britain, then it wmald be carried on primarily 
for the benefit of India, as by every principle of 
justice it ought to be. 

The Honorable G. K Gokhale, a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, than whom India never produced 
a higher autiiority, told us twenty yeara ago, that 
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in the adniinistration of the government of India 
by the British at that time, the interests of the 
Indian people were not given the first place, or 
the second place, or even the third place; but a 
place actually lower than the third. 

These terrible words are essentially as true to- 
day as when they were uttered. 

■Will there ever be a change ? Will the vener- 
able and illustrious Indian people, who have had 
such an influential past, ever again be ruled in 
the interest of own life, their nation- 

hood, their oivn great mission in the tvorld, instead 
of in the interest oi strangers ? 

Fes, when they are ji^ee, rule themselves. 
In the very nature of things, until then, never ! 



CHAPTEE XXYni 


TESTIMONIES OF EMINENT ENGLISHMEN 
AS TO THE COMPETENCE OF THE 
INDIAN PEOPLE TO RULE 
THEMSELVES 

It is the claim of the British Government that 
the people of India are not capable of ruling them- 
selves, that is, do not possess the intellectual and 
moral qualities necessary for carrying on the 
government of their own country, and therefore 
require to be ruled by Great Britain. 

In answer to this claim, the foUo-vving testi- 
monials are offered, from eminent Englishmen 
possessing large Imowledge of Lidia, most of them 
officials long connected with the Indian govern- 
ment. More than three times as many other 
testimonies of like import, and little if any less 
weighty, gathered during the last five years, lie 
before me as I write; but space compels me to 
limit myself to those given below. 

In the light of these testimonies from the 
highest possible authorities, readers ai’e asked to 
judge for themselves whether Great Britain has any 
just ground for her claim that India is not fit for 
self-rule. 

The TESTMONrES 

What is India’s Place in the World’s Civilization ? 

Max Muller, the eminent Orientalist, in his book 
“What India Has to Teach IJs,” says : 

“If I were to look over the whole world to find out 
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the coimtiy most richly endowed with all. the wealth, 
power and beauty that nature can bestow— in some parts 
a Tery paradise on earth— I should point to India, 
li I were asked under what sky the huDian mind 
has most fully developed some of its choicest gifts, 
has most deeply pondered on the greatest problems 
of life, and lias found solutions of some of them 
which will deserve the attention even, of those who have 
studied Plato and Kant, I should point to India. If I 
were to ask myself from what literature we here in 
Europe, may draw the corrective which is most wanted 
in order to make our inner life more perfect, more uni- 
versal in fact more truly human, again I should point to 
India,’’ 


May We Look Down on India ? 

Warren Hastings, the first G-overnor-Greneral of 
India, tyrannized over and wronged the Indian 
people in many shameful ways, but he strongly 
rebnl^ed all persons who looked down on them as 
lacking in civilization and in character, and 
declared that their literature, their writings, 

“will survive when the British dominion in India shall, 
have long ceased to exist and when the sources of 
wealth and power which that dominion once yielded to 
Britain are lost even to remembrance.” 


What Was India’s Civilization When the British 
Came ? 

When the British first entered India as adven- 
turers and traders, did they find a civilization that 
was low, or one that was high ? This question was 
answered by Sir Thomas Munro, a distinguished 
Governor of Madras, in a statement made by him 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, in 
1813 (“Hansard’s Debates,” April 12), as follows : 

“If a good system of agriculture, unrivaUed manu- 
facturing sb‘ll, a capacity to produce whatever contri- 
bute to convenience or hucury ; schools established in 
every village, for teaching reading, writing and arith- 
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metic ; tlie general practice of liospitality and chanty 
among each other, and above ail a tr^tment oi the 
female sex, full of confidence, respect ^ ^d delicacy, are 
among the signs which denote a civilized people, then 
the Hindus are not inferior to the nations of Europe; and 
if civilization is to become an article of trade between 
the two countries, I am convinced tliat this country 
(England) win gain by 'the import cargo.” 

Burke on India’s Civilization 

In all Ms speeches in Parliament on India — 
those made in connection with his Impeachment of 
Warren Hastings and others— Edmund Burke in- 
variably represented the civilization of India as 
high. In his speech on the East India Bill, he 
said : 

“This multitude of men (the Indian nation) does not 
consist of an abject and barbarous populace, mucli less of 
gangs of savages ; but of a people for ages civilized and 
cultivated ; cultured by aH the arts of polished life while 
we (Englislimen) were yet dweUing in the woods. There 
have been (in Lidia) princes of great dignity, authority and 
opulence. There (in India) is to be found an ancient and 
venerable priesthood, the depository of laws, learning and 
history, the guides of the people while living and their 
CMinsolation in death. There is, a nobility of great antiquity 
and renown; a multitude of cities not exceeded in population 
and trade by those of the tyst class in Europe : merchante 
and bankers wiio vie in capital with the bank of England : 
millions of ingenious manufacturers and mechanics ; and 
millions of the most diligent tillers of the earth,” 

India’s Great Place IN the World 

Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the eminent British 
piibhcist, thus describes the important place of 
India in the world’s Mstory and civilization : 

“Many hundreds of years before the coming of the 
English, the nations of India had been a collection of 
wealthy and higlily civilized people, possessed of a great 
language, with an elaborate code of laws and social 
regulations, with exquisite artistic taste in architectm*e 
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and decoration, producing beantlM inanufactures of all 
kinds, and endowed with religious ideas and pliilosopMc 
and scientific conceptions which have greatly influenced 
the development of the most progressive races of the 
West. One of the noblest individual moraEsts who 
ever lived, Sakva Muni (Buddha) was a Hindu * the 
Code of Manu, dating from before the Christian Era, is 
still as essential study for the jurist as are the Institutes 
of Justinian. Akbar, the Mohammedan, was the greatest 
monarch who ever ruled in the East. And there are in 
India, in this later age, worthy descendants of the 
great authors of the Vedas, of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, of the architects of the Taj ]Mahal, and of 
vSuch soldiers and statesmen as Baber, Hyder Ali and 
Hunjeet Singh. 

‘‘And yet, nine-tenths of what has been written by 
the British about India is so expressed that we are 
made to believe the shameful falsehood that stable and 
civilized govermnent in Hindustan began only wdth the 
rule of the British.’’* 


Are Indians Raclvlly Inferior ? 

The Metropolitan (Church of England) Bishop 
of Calcutta, in a sermon preached early in 1921 
is reported (in the Indian Messenger oi April 17, 
that year) as saying : 

“There a, re persons who conceive tlmt to the Wliite 
belongs, in virtue of inherent superiority, the inalienable 
right to rule over races of darker color than themselves. 
But facts. are against them. Indians have achieved the 
highest distinction in the varied spheres of human activ- 
ity, and by their success have refuted the charge of 
racial inferiority. Certain of those qualities which we 
(British) are apt to think ranlv highly may be less in 
evidence among them than among ourselves ; but that 
is merely to say that they are diflerent from ourselves ; 
but difference may exist alongside of perfect equality.” t 


Y \ ^ About India,” Series I, pp. 8, 9. Mew 

t In this connection it may be of interest to some 
to know that in his Encyclical published Max-ch 5th. 
1927, His Holiness the Pope, declares that the belief 
that the dark-skinned races are inferior to the wdiite, is 
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Should Indians Be Classed Among Inferior, 

OR Among Superior, Peoples ? 

Mr. J. A. Spender, long Editor of the 
Westminster (jaxette, says in his recent book, 
“The Changing East,” p. 23 (1927) : 

“There is no Eastern country which has so many 
talented men in so many walks of life as India. Men like 
Tagore, whose writings are read all tlirough Europe and 
America ; Sir J. C. Bose, whose researches in plant physio- 
logy are famous the world over, and whose zeal and 
originality as a teacher malie an indescribable impression 
on those who see him at work with his students ; Major 
B. D. Basii, the historian of India ; Dhan Gopal Mukerji, 
the author of ‘My Brother’s Face Cornelia Sorabji, the 
writer and lawyer,— to name only a few out of scores— 
■would be highly distinguished in any Emropean coimtiy, 
and most of them have followers and students aroimd 
them who would do credit to any Western seat of learn- 
ing. All of these should be respected and appreciated 
by us Englishmen and Europeans, as working on a plane 
of absolute eciuality with ourselves.” 

In 1911, Mr. J. A. Spender went to India to 
attend the Great Delhi Durbar. On his return, he 
published in his paper (January 29, 1912) the 
following interesting statement of the high impres- 
sion he had received from the Indian people : 

f ■ 

“India may impress one as poor, or squalid, as 
mediaeval, but never for a moment can it strike him as 
a crude, a barbarous country. Evidences meet him every- 
where of art, originali^ and refinement. He will see 
more beautiful faces in a morning’s walk in an Indian 
bazaar, than in any European city, and he will be 
charmed by the grace and courtesy of the common folk. 
It may sm’prise Englishmen to hear it, but many Indians 
seriously express the opinion that the Indian is mentally 
the superior of the white man.” 


a mistake. He adSirms that long experience proves, 
that these alleged inferior peoples are fully equal in 
mentality to the white peoples. 
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Hate Lntdians Intellectual and Literary Ability ? 

_ At the St Andrews dinner in Calcutta 
m December, 1901, the English Yice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University spoke as follows of the 
Indian people, their intellectual ability and theii- 
great literature : 

• ,^^®tei'pi6ees of thought and language wore produced 
in tnis couD.ti’y at a time wlien our ancestors as ijiinlisli- 
men were little better than savages : and though the 
age ot msterpieees . may have gone by, none of us who 
come into contact .with ^ueated natives of India to-dav 
that them mtellectual power is worthy of their 

Has India Great Men ? 

General Smuts, Premier of South Africa in au 
address delivered in Johannesburg, August 26 
1019, called attention to the fact that the civiliza- 
tion of India instead of being low as some suppose 
IS high. He said ; 'V 

; I look up to them. 

gimtest men ^in the history of the wM 

A aihong' the greatest leaders 
of the human race, whose shoes I am unwoiStHn 

do^that’^^* there any one else here to-night woidhy^ to 

On that commissions in the army hio*!! 

wnS iitf f * ®“grlishmen, he was asked if he 
^ once^ ^ Indian. He replied 

Tndi^^ ^ ^ to serve under an able 


Indian Messenger, December 27, 1901. 
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Are Indians Truthful ? 

Colonel Sleeman, an Englishman wlio lived long 
in India and mixed intimately with all classes, and 
who was extraordinarily well-qualified to judge, 
said, 

“I have had before me hundreds of cases in which a 
man’s property, liberty or life has depended upon ms 
telling a lie, and he has refused to tell it. 

Are Indians Honest? 

Says Alfred Webb, President of the Tenth 
Indian hTational Congress : 

An Madras, in 1894, I conversed with a sewing 
machine agent, \\lio had travelled and done business oyer 
the globe. His principal trade now was with Indian 
tailors, and seainsters— selling machines to be paid for 
by montlily instalments. I asked the proportion of 
bad debts in such business. He said he had found^ them 
as high as ten per cent., in England. ‘How, high in 
India ?’ But one per cent., and such chiefly , with Euro- 
peans. Practically we liave no debts with Indian 
natives. If it comes that they cannot pay instalments, 
they will give back the machines. 

“In open cro wded bazaars or market-places on railway 
platforms in India are money changers, They sit at 
tables upon wdiich are heaps of coins of various deno- 
minations. Could money be thus exposed at similar 
gatherings in Europe ?t 


Are Indians Moral ? 

At a meeting of the East India Association 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, London, in 
December, 1901, Sir Lepel Griffin, the President, 
is reported as paying the following tribute to 
Indian morality : 

“The Hindu creed is monotheistic and of very higli 


Butt’s “Civilization in Ancient India.” YoL II, p, 
159. 

t “The People of India, p. 51, 
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ethical value ; and when I look back on my life in India 
and the tlionsands of good friends I have left there 
among all classes of the native community, when I 
remember those honorable, industilous, orderly, law-abiding, 
sober, manly men, I look over England and wonder 
whether thei'e is anything in Ghristianity which can 
give a higher ethical creed than that which is now pro- 
fessed by the large majority of the people of India. I 
do not see it in London society. I do not see it in the 
slums of the Bast End, I do not see it on the London 
Stock Exchange. I think that ^ the morality of India will 
compare very favourably with the morality of any 
country in western Europe,” 


Are Indians Trustworthy ? 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, long a distiiignislied 
British official in India, pays the following striking 
tribute to the trustworthiness of the many Indians 
filling responsible positions under his charge. In 
a speech made when he was retiring from the 
office of Finance Member of the Indian Govern- 
ment, in 1913, he is reported as saying : 

“I wish to pay a tribute to the Indians whom I know 
best. The Indian officials, high and low, of my depart- 
ment through the years of my connection with them 
have proved themselves to be unsparing ofsexwice and 
absolutely trustworthy. When r. need arose, they liave 
done ungiudgingly a double or triple amoxmt of woi*k. 
When then advice was sought, they have given it to 
me fully and fi^ankly. As for their timstworthiness, let 
me give an instance. Tlxree years ago when it fell to 
my lot to impose new taxes, it was imperative that 
their nature should remain secret until they were officially 
announced. Everybody in the department had to be 
entrusted with this secret. Any one of these, from high 
officials to low paid compositors of the Government Fx^ess, 
would have become a millionaire by using that secret 
xmpi’operly. But even under such tremendous temptation 
not one betrayed Ins trust. So well was the secret kept 
that a ship laden with silver in Bombay delayed un- 
necessarily its imloadmg for three days and was 
eonseoLuently caught by the new tax.” 
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Have Indians Eepinembnt, Spiritual Insight 
AND Brain Power? 

Sir Michael Sadler, Yice-Chancellor of the 
Leeds University, England, and Pi'esident of toe 
Calcutta (India) University Comniissioii, in a 
Lecture delivered in Leeds, in 1919, is reported as 
saying : 

“One cannot ■walk through the streets of any center 
of population in India •without meeting^ face after lace 
which is eloquent of thought, of fine feeling, and of insight 
into the profounder things of fife. In a very true sense 
the people of India are nearer to the spiritol_ heart or 
things than we in England ^are. As for brain power, 
there is that in India which is comparable with the best 
in our own country ” 


Are Indians Competent Educators ? 

After his return from three months of study 
of education and educational institutions in India, 
Mr. Sidney Webb delivered an address before the 
Students Union of the London School of Econo- 
mics on “What Are We to Do about India ?” 
La this address (as reported in the London 
weekly, India, of December 6, 1912), he said that 
among the many colleges he had visited he could 
not avoid the conclusion that some of those which 
had, from the outset, been established by Hindus, 
managed by Hindus, and staffed by Hindus, 
without the intervention or co-operation of any 
European, were among the very best colleges that 
he had ever seen — alike for devotion of the 
professors, ability of the teaehmg staff, success in 
examinations, and what was most important of all, 
in the development of intellect and character in 
the students. He regretted to have to say that 
some of the Government colleges that he had seen, 
which were entirely managed by Englishmen, and 
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nearly wholly staffed by English professors, com- 
pared very badly indeed with the exclusively 
Hindu colleges in various respects ; and, iinfortnn- 
ately, often in the devotion and intellectual ability 
of the professors. He instanced particularly the 
building np of the Eerguson College at Poona 
solely by Indian scholars, and its great success ; 
the organization of so great and pervading a 
movement as the Ary a Samaj ; the continued 
growth and development of the D. A. V. College 
at Lahore, wholly Indian; and the successful 
working out of the quite novel educational 
experiment of the Gurukula at Hardwar. 


Are the Indian Leaders Inferior in 
Education or Culture ? 

Earl Winterton, Tinder Secretary of State for 
India, is reported as saying in a speech in Pallia- 
ment, July 8, 1927 : 

^ “Owing to along tenure of my present office, I have 
}3ecome_ personally acquainted with a larger proportion 
or tfie Indians of all parties who are in public life, than 
any of my predecessors, and I do not hesitate to say 
inat m culture and in education the leading men among 
them are not beliind the public men of any country.” 

A Great Englishman Ashamed 

Late in Ms life, Sir John jilalcolm, at one time 
Governor of Bombay, declared that he 

“looked back vuth shame to the days when he liad 
considered himself the superior of the Indians with 
whom he was called upon to associate.” 

Does India Hold a Plage of Importance in the 
"World’s iNXEimECTUAL Progress ? 

In his speech introducing the Indian Budget 
JIarch 1st, 1926, Sir Basil Blackett said : ’ 
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“India long ago revolutionized mathematics, ^and 
provided the West with the key to the most iar-reaelimg 
of all the mechanical instruments on which its control 
of nature has been built, when it presented to Europe 
through the medium of Aiabia the device of the cypher 
(and the decimal notation) upon which all niodmi 
systems of numeration depend. Even so, India to-day 
or to-morrow, will, I am confident, revolutionize Westam 
doctrines of progrevss by demonstrating the msufBciency 
and lack of finality of much of the West s present 
system of human values,” 

Does India Produce Great Men of Action 
AS WELL AS Great Thinkers ? 

Sir Yalentine Cliirol, who is loath to give over- 
praise to Indians, says in ‘"India,” bis latest book 
(1926), page 6 : 

“At all times in lier history India has produced some 
of the finest and most subtle intellects of which the 
human race is capable ; and great men of action as well 
as profound thinkers.” 

How Do Indians Compare with Englishmen ? 

Mr. A. 0. Hume, who served in India nearly 
forty years, and who held many high offices, among 
them that of Secretary of the Government, made 
the following statement’ before the Public Service 
Commission of 1886 : 

“The fact is— and this is what I, who claim to have 
had better opportunities for forming a correct opinion 
than most men^now living, desire to urge— there is no 
such radical difference between Indians and Britons as 

it generally flatters these latter to suppose If both 

races be judged impartially, and all pros and cons be 
fairly set down on both sides, there is very little ground 
for giving the preference to either. If you compare 
the highest and best of our IndiaUvS with the ordinary 
run of the rabble in England, these latter seem little 
better than monkeys beside grand men. If you compare 
the picked Englislunon we often get in India, trained and 
elevated by prolonged altruistic labors, and sobercHi and 
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strengthened by weighty responsibility, with the rabble 
of India, the former shine out like gods among common 
mortals. But if you fairly compare the best of both, 
those in each ^ class would exhibit excellencies and 
defects less noticeable in the other, and neither can, as 
a whole, be justly said to be better or worse than the 

other The whole misconception regarding the people 

of India arises from the habit which Englishmen in 
India have acquired of regarding only the blackest side 
of the Indian and the brightest side of the English 
character, and from their theories as to the capacities of 
the two races being based on a consideration of the worst 
specimens of the one and the best specimens of the 
other.”* 


Are Englishmen Superior to Hindus ? 

In his book, “The Expansion of England, 
“Professor J. E. Seeley denies that the English 
. are superior to the people of India. He says : 

“We are not cleverer than the Hindu; our minds 
are not richer or larger than Ms.” 


Are Indians lNTELLECTUAi.Ly Equal to the English ? 

Speaking in London, in May, 1904, at the 
annual meeting of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Enowledge, Lord George Hamilton, for 
some years Secretary fon India, was reported 
as saying that 

“There were hundreds of millions of persons in India 
whose civilization was much older than that of the 
Enghsh,” that “They possessed a litemture, architectine 
and pMlosophy of wMch any country might be proud,” 

and that at the present time there were there 

“tens of millions whose intellectual capacity was fully 
equal if not superior” 

to that of the English-f 


* Proceedings, Yol. YI, 
t Eeport in India, the 


Section HE. Sub-section 6. 
London weeMy, June 3, I9u4 
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Are There Indians Equal to the Best Bnoltsilmen ? 

In an ai'ticle in the Nimteentk Century and 
After, of February, 1911, Lord Morley, Secretary 
of State for India, speaking of the most accom- 
plished and highly trained native officials in India, 
declares them to be 

“as good in every way as the best of the men 
in Wliitehail.” 

Are Indians ’ Capable op Co3Ipeting With 
Enoltshmen ? 

Sir Valentine Ohirol says in his last book, 
Tndia,” (p. 10) : 

“There is a rapidly increasing class of Indians* not a 
few of whom are liiglily gifted, capable of mastering the 
literature, and, though more rarely, the science of the 
West, and ciualified to compete with Englishmen in almost 
all the higher activities of modern life, in the public 
services, on the bench, at the bar, in the liberal professions 
in school and university teaching, in literature and 
in the press, and if more recently, in commerce and 
industry and finance. 

“It IS this new class of Indians who have assumed 
the political leadersMp of India, and it is they who to- 
day dominate the new representative assemblies designed 
to acclimatize in an Indian atmosphere paiiiamehtaiT 
institutions and xnogressive forms of government 
presumed to be capable of fiitoe adjustment to the 
newest conceptions of democracy.” 

Elsewhere Sir Valentine Ohirol says : 

“Indian brains, when given a fair chance ai‘e no 
whit inferior to Einopean brains.’’ 

Are There Indian Leaders in Prison Who Are 

Equal in Character and Culture to British 
■ Members op Paellvment ? 

In a speech made in the British House of 
Commons during the India Debate in July, 1922, 
Mr. Ben Spoor, one,. of England’s best mkmmi 
men about India, said : 
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‘•At the prevSent moment over 20,000 politieai prisoners 
are in ja,il in India. They include men of lii^’h character, 
men whose character has never been questioned. They 
include men of profound culture— of a culture, I submit, 
probablv greatly in excess of that of the average Member 
of this 'House of Commons.” 

Are Indian Judges Equal to English Judges ? 

Sir Henry Cotton, in Ms book, “New India,” 
(p. 140), says that the Lord Chancellor, the Earl 
of Selborne, testified as follows from his place in 
Parliament : 

“My lords, for some yearn I practised in Indian cases 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
and during those years there were few cases of any 
imperial importance in wMch I was not concerned. I liad 
considerable opportunities of observing the maiiiier in 
which, in civil cases, the native judges did their duty, 
and I have no hesitation in saying— and I know 
this was also the opinion of the judges during that time— 
that the judgments of the native judges bore most 
favourable comparison, as a general rule, with the 
judgments of the English judges. I should be sorry to 
say anytliing in disparagement of English judges, who, 
as a class, are most anxious carefuUy to dischai'ge their 
duty ; but 1 repeat that I have no hesitation in saying 
that in every instance, in respect of integrity, of 
learning, of knowledge, of the soundness and satisfactory 
character of the judgments^ arrived at, the native 
judgments were quite as good as those of English judges.” 

Are Indians Fit, Morally and Intellectually, 

TO Manage Their National Affairs ? 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt, long a prominent member 
of the British-Indian Civil Service, answers these 
questions as follows (in India tiie London weekly, 
November 10, 1905) : 

“As regards the possible qualities which have delayed 
the admission of Indians to a larger share in the manage- 
ment of their national aiairs it cannot bo said that tliero 
is any e^^idence of moral or inteiIc(;toal unfitness. Mlieii 
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posts of great responsibility, /eqniri^ of 

mean order, have been filled by ^ Indians, 

British or Native States, they have evinced high capacity 
as well as iTustworthiness.’’ 

HiVVE Indians the Qualities Necessary for Ruling ? 


Ifx, G-. E Abbot, author of “Through India 
with the Prince of Wales,” answers in the London, 
Nation of July 1908 : 

“One often hears that the Indian lacks imny of the 
Qualities for rule upon which the Bnglisliiiian prides 
hiinself. Among these. qualities are a high sense^ of duty, 
impartiality, incorruptMiity , independence ot j udgment 
and moral courage. Now I submit, no better test foi 
the possession of those qualities could be devised than 
the placing of the Indian m a position which deinaiids 
the constant display of those qualities.^ 
lie already occupies in the law courts. Lvti^^ da> jm- 
Indian judge is called upon to pass sentence m a /vaiiety 
of cases adculated to test his sense ot dut^, his imparti- 
ality, liis integrity, his independence 
his moral courage. How has he stood the test i the 
confession of every European in India incliiciing, 
amiisingiy enough, those who deny to . the Indian the 
possession of those virtues — the Indian judge ivs not a jot 

inferior to his English colleague.’ 


Are Indians Competent for High Executive Office ? 

Sir Henry Cotton, who" served long in India, 
holding high offices there, and later was a promi- 
nent Member of Parliament, says in his book, New 
India” {pp. I4I-I42) : 

■I’he natives of Inffia are assumed to be unfit to have 
charge of districts ; it is convenient, to assume that all 
Englishmen are cool and wise in danger, while no 
natives are so, and that consequently only Englishmen, 
and no Indians, are competent to be trusted with in- 
dependent charges. By a process of the grossest sell- 
adulation, w^e persuade ourselves to behove that natives 
are only useful as ministerial servants, but that the work 
of a divStrict, if it is to be done at ail, demands the super- 
vision of an English officer. The truth, however, is tlml; 
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the Indians, as of course they must be, are the backbone 
of our administration. The burden and heat of the day 
ai‘e ateady borne by Indian subordinates, and in the 
event (as occasionally must be the^ ease) of an incom- 
petent Em’oi)ean being in charge of a district, the whoie 
of the work is done by Ms Indian deputies and clerks.” 


Is Indli Fit for Selp-Eule? 

After Ms return from India, Eeir Hardie de- 
clared : 

'It cannot be alleged that the Indian people are unfit 
for seif-governinent. The many Native States which are 
juling themselves is a proof to the contrary which can 
not be gainsaid. A great educated class exists in India 
which manages universities and higher grade schools, 
supplies the country with lawyers, professors, newspaper 
editors, and the heads of great business concerns. ATliere- 
ever these men have an opportunity they prove that, 
whether as administrators or as legislators, they have 
capacity of a vei’y Mgh order.”* 

Is India Fit for Freedom and Self-Edle ? 

To this question Mrs. Annie Besaiit, after a 
residence in the country of more than thirty years, 
makes the following unhesitating answer, with 
which she ends her book, ‘^India a Nation”: 

“You ask, is India fit for freedom and sefi-governinent ? 
I answer, Yes, and they arejiier right. What does India 
want V She wants everything, and has a right to claim 
everything that any other nation lias a right to claim. 
She would be free in India as the Englishman is free in 
England. To be governed by her own men, freely elected 
by herself. To make and break ministries at her will. 
To carry arms, to have her own army, her own navy, 
her own. volunteers. To levy her own taxes ; to make 
her own budgets, to educate her own people ; to irrigate 
her own lands, to mine her own ores, to mint her own 
coins ; to be a sovereign nation within her own borders. 
Does an Englishman ask for less for himself in England 
Why should an Indian, any more than an Englishman, 


* The Labour Leader London, May, 1909 
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be content to be a thrall ? India ha^ right to be free 
and seif-goYerning. She is fit to be. It is a crime against 
humanity to, hinder her.” 

Inferior TO Englishmen As 
Actual Legislators ? 

Dr. T. H. Eiitlierford, long a prominent English 
Labor Leader and Member of Parliament, tells ns 
in his last book, ^‘Modern India : Its Problems and 
Their Solution” (pp. 82 — 84), that after attending 
debates (in 1926) in the Indian National Legislatiye 
Assembly and in seyeral ProYincial Legislatures, 
where British and Indian members were speaking 
and AYorking side by side, he /'found a definite in- 
feriority among the Englishmen as compared 
with the Indians.” He declares : 

‘'Although I have a natural bias in favour of iny own 
coiuitryinen, truth compels me to state that in these 
IjGgislative bodies the Indians far smpass their English 
rivals in brilliancy, wit, logic, imowiedge, breadth of vision 
and ideals of statesmanship.” 

Asking the question, 

“What station in life would these men have occupied 
if they had remained at home in England instead of 
coming to India ‘? 

He answers : 

“Not more than one or two per cent, would have 
risen liigher than a .first class clerk in a government 
office. As a matter of fact, India is governed by first- 
class clerks from England, with a few lordiings tlnown 
in as governors.... One truth stands out like a beacon-light, 
namely that Indiwns are infinitely hetter fitted to^ govern 
India than are their English overlords. In sheer inteliec- 
tiial abihty and parliamentary capacity Indians outshine 
their British adversaries.” 

In conclusion : 

Such area few of the many evidences which offer 
themselves to all who cai*e to Imow, of the high 
civilization of India ; of the undeniable intellectual, 
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moral aud practical qualities of the Indian people, 
their faithfulness, their trustworthiness, their 
honorable character, their eminent ability and 
efficiency in the discharge of the duties and 
responsibilities placed upon them, not only in 
private life but also in every kind of' public, 
official and govermental position which they are 
permitted to hold. 

We submit : Basing oui* verdict on the above 
testimonies, which are of the most reliable possible 
character, because they come ' from eminent 
Englishmen who know India best, have we not 
a right to affirm that in every quality needed for 
self-rule the people of India are little, if at aU, 
inferior to the people of Great Britain, and that, 
as soon as they gain practical experience, which 
will quickly come with freedom, (but cannot come 
without it), they will be able to maintain a 
government not unworthy to rank with the fine 
government of Japan or the best governments of 
Europe ? 


CHAPTEE XXIX 


HOW PARLIAMENT GUARDS THE 
INTERESTS OF INDIA 

We are often told with much assurance 
that the interests of the Indian people are safe, 
because they are carefully guarded by the 
British Parliament, especially by the House of 
Commons, that splendid group of 615 men 
representing the best inteUigence and character 
of the British Isles. Of course, such a body of 
men do not, mil not, and cannot neglect so 
grave a responsibility, so important a part of 
the Empire, as India, or fail to see that the 
Indian people are ruled honourably, efficiently 
and Justly. 

Tins sounds assuring. But what are the facts ? 
Does Parliament give careful attention to India, 
or watchfully guard her rights? Indeed, do 
the majority of the members of Parliament know 
anything more about oindia than a schoolboy, or 
pay any attention at all to Indian affairs, unless there 
is an ins’rrrectioni or some other form of serious 
trouble there ? ELow can they? India is so far 
away, and they are so overwhelmed with matters 
nearfr home that must be attended to ! 

When, at the fag end of a parliamentaiy 
session, a day is announced for discussion of 
In iian affairs, what happens ? It is the si^al 
for everybody to be absent who can possibly 
find an excuse. 

Mr. Eamsay MacDonald, in his book, “The 
Gvwernment of India” (pp. 43 and 51), says. 
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‘It must be admitted that Parliament has not been 
a just and watchful steward of India. Its seats are 
empty when it has its annual saunter thiougii the Indian 
Buaget.*»Yery few members of Parliament have any 
real knowledge of Indian affairs, and there is a deserted 
House of Commons when the Indian Budget is under 
consideration.” 

There lies before me, as I wite, an extended 
report of the debate on India, in the House 
of Commons, July 17, 1927. According to 

the report, there were within call when the House 
was fullest 220 members ; but never in the 
Chamber at any one time more than fifty ; and 
the average attendance during the debate did 
not exceed twenty-five. 

Writes Mr. Alfred Kinnear, M. P., 

‘I recall thirty Indian Budget nights in the House 
of Commons. Scarcely one of the nmiiber drew an 
audience of fifty members, one-eleventh part bf the mem- 
bership. At a recent budget debate when a matter of 
very great importance was up for discussion, there were 
present, by count, fourteen persons— thirteen Liberals 
and one Tory. At another, theio were twenty present : 
at another, there were three on the Tory side and one 
on the Liberal” 

In a letter written from London by Mr. Lajpat 
Eai, under date of July 22, 1926, and published 
in The People, of Lahore, August 15, that 
eminent Indian publicist says, 

“Nothing proves so forcibly absurdity and the 
um'eality of the British Parliament’s control over the 
Indian government, as the spectacle of a debate on 
India in the House of Commons. I have attended several 
such debates on previous occasions, and last night I 
attended another. Before the Hnder-Secretaiy of State 
for India introduced the subject of India, the House was 
full and everything was lively ; almost exciting, althougli 
there was nothing of any great importanec on the tapis. 
But the moment the Hnder-Seeretary for India got up, 
the House emptied. Soon the front benches were entirely 
unoccupied. Only a veiy few members remained. The 
whole scene was dull, and depressing. The speeches 
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made were eduaUy dull and uninteresting. There was 

no^ sign of life or interest anywhere. 

Edward Thompson in his book, “Tim Other 
Side of the Medal” (Harcourt, Brace cl Oo., 19ub, 
page 13), says ; 

“Tt ioiip: been, notorious, and a of salvage 

but the few who attended 

Si ag^'^thal ew. mVi iodd con- 

Sr hiWIf a member for India, since India was 
disfranchised in the assembly tliat eontroUed her destinies, 

« otlle’S^r ^ oSrhaiiS 

been forgotten, iwo y^arb ago, ct. 

Af fwpntv vears’ standing asked a fneiicl oi mine, wnar s 

wlio is oim greatest Britisli contemporai y 

At a large meetmg of the B^ish Labor 
Party held in the University In^itate, London 
in January, 1926, Major Graham Pole, M. P. des- 
cribed the interest, or rather fie comiilete lack 
of interest, the British Parliament (that sleepless 
guardian of India’s hiferests’’) habitually shows 
whenever Indian afiairs come before it for considera- 
tion. He declared » that whenever India Hay 
arrives and the Indian Budget is discussed there 
is almost invariably a “thin House of Comiuons, 
only barely enough members being present to 
form a quorum, and the few who remain for tiie 
most part .spend their time m snoring while tiie 
Secretary of State for India makes his stereotyped 
annual statement,” and tiiat only when some 
^‘‘crisis” arises, like the agitation caused by the 
Fartitioii of Bengal, aceompanied by boycott and 
bombs” or some '‘‘extraordinary condition 
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of things threatening the. loss of India or a disturb- 
ance of English investments,” do the great 
majority of the Honse show any more interest in 
India, or the three hundred twenty millions of its 
people, for whom Paiiiament is supposed to be 
the responsible guardians, than if India were a 
province of the moon. 

Let a single other fact of a different iiatoi'e 
be cited, which shows in a tragic manner how 
closely ill touch wdth Indian affairs the British 
Parliament is. On the 19th of April, 1919, the 
shocking Amritsar massacre took place, in which 
British soldiers under command of a British 
general attacked a peaceful religious assembly in 
a public park, and shot down in cold blood, Idli- 
ing or wounding more than 1,000 unarmed men, 
women and children. Did the British Parliament 
the very next day ring with hot protest and 
condemnation of the horrible transaction? JSTot 
exactly ! It wms more than seven months before 
the matter was even menMomd in Paiiiament. 
More amazing than that ! Can it be believed ? 
More than seven months elapsed after the horrible 
deed was done before Parliament mem^ kneio wfmt 
had happened ! This makes entirely clear how- 
well Parliament guards ^ and* watches over and 
protects India. 

Let no one understand thfr above facts and 
contentions as indicating on the part of the author 
any want of respect toward the British Parliament 
(the House of Commons), which he holds in high 
esteem and honor. He believes that there is in. 
the world no abler legislative body, and none 
more conscientious in the discharge of what it 
conceives to be its duties. 

But (and here is the point not to be overlooked), 
even the British Parliament cannot perform the 
impossible, and should "not be required to try. 
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Its members have nioimtains of responsibilities 
to carry entirely aside from India. Why should 
those of India be added ? With the Scotch 
members charged with the duty of guarding the 
interests of Scotland, 'and the Welsh members 
the interests of Wales, and the'' members represent- 
ing the counties and citievS. of England the 
interests of all these,' and then,- beyond the home 
countries, a great world-wide Empire entirely 
apart finin' India, — with all these pressing matters to 
look after and all these heavy ■ responsibilities to 
discharge, what time or strength can this body of 
men have left, to make themselves intelligent 
about, and therefore- be able to superintend with 
any Imowledge or justice at ail, the political and 
economic aSairs of the vast Indian sub-continent, 
Avitii a population equal to that of all Europe 
outside of Eussia ? 

The blaiiie to be put upon these heavily-bur- 
dened, 'men is not because ■ they fall asleep 
or go out of the House for a little needed 
rest when the time comes for discussing India — a 
subject so far away, so difficult, so enormous, and 
of which they know, and, m the very nature of 
the case, can know, almost notlnng. The cause 
for' blame is much deeper. 

The guilt (in the eyes of a just God and of 
just men it is g-iMt.. and heavy too) which rests 
upon Parliament and upon the wliole British 
nation, is that of the Indian situatiori itself, — is 
that of sei.vlny the government of India, wresting 
•it out of the hands of the Indian people where 
it rightly belongs, placing the stupendous task of 
(Mrrymg it on, in the hands of distant, ignorant, 
over -burdened foreigners, , who can no more dis- 
charge its enormom responsibilities intelligently 
mmi.’ Justly than' tM'''Stm- can ris^ in the toesf. 

About the middle of the last centiiry, Mr. John 
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.Dickinson declared in Ms book, ''Government in 
India Under a Bureaucracy,” page 136 (1853): 

‘‘Since India lias come under British rule her cup 
ol grief has been filled to the brim, aye, it has been Ml 
and riinniBg over. The unfortunate Indian people have 
had their rights of property confiscated ; their claims on 
justice and humanity trampled under foot ; then 
manufacturers, towns, and agriculturists beggared ; their 
exceSent municipal institutions broken up ; their judicial 
secmity taken away ; their morality corrupted ; and 
even their religious customs violated, by what are con- 
ventionally called the ‘blessings of British rule’ . . . 
Parliament eases its conscience regarding these tyrannies 
and wrongs in India by exhorting those that govern there 
to govern ‘paternally,’ just as Isaac Walton exhorts his 
angler, in hooking a worm, to handle him as if ‘he loved 
him.”’ 

Such is affirmed by an English historian to 
have been British rule in India at the middle of 
the last century. The Indian people declare that 
there has been little or no real improvement 
since. A few more offices or salaried positions 
are grudgingly assigned them ; but they are given 
no more power or authority in the management 
of the government of their ovoi country, and their 
treatment by the British officials is actually more 
haughty and more humiliating than it was when 
John Dickinson TO*ote. As" to Parliament, it is 
widely claimed by those who have*.fuliest knowledge 
of the past and the present that this British 
legislative body actually knows less about India 
to-day and takes less interest in its affairs than at 
any time in the past. 

Ramsay MacDonald says there is actually less 
Parliamentary control of the Indian administration 
now than there wms in the days of the East India 
Company 

It should not for a moment be forgotten that 


^ “The Awakening of India,” p. 265, 
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the extremely conseiwative House of Lords is a 
part of Parliaiiieiit, that it is less intelligent con- 
cerning India than even the House of Commons, 
that it is constantly and notoriously opposed to 
liberal measures for India and favorable to those 
that are oppressive, that it openly sympathized 
with the iiltra-tyramiical Eowlatt Acts of 1919 
and that it actually defended and commended 
General Dyer for his horrible Amritsar massacre. 
Think of claiming before the world that such a 
body, which has to some degree veto power over 
legislation by the House of Gominons, is a careful 
guardian of the interests of the Indian people ! 

One cause alone, even if there were no other, 
makes it absolutely impossible, in the very nature 
of the case, for the British Parliament to guard the 
interests of India with even an approximation of 
wisdom and justice. I refer to the fact that Parlia- 
ment contains not a single representative of India. 

Suppose New York or Massachusetts, or 
Michigan, or Louisiana, or California were allowed 
to send no representatives to the United States 
Congress in W asliington, could such a wholly 
unrepresented State depend upon having its 
interests properly guarded ? Suppose London, or 
Lancashire or Yorkshire or Wales or Scotland 
were not allowed to send a single representative 
to the British Pari|iment, could any one of those 
great constituencies be convinced that its interests 
.would be.'Safe ? 

How then about India ?— a nation in a 
far distant part of the earth, which has a 
population nearly three times as great as that 
of the entire United States and more than 
seven times as numerous as that of the British 
Isles, and of whose languages, customs, civilization 
and needs, the British Paiiiament is almost absolutely 
ignorant. 
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It is astonishing how little knowledge of India 
Beems to be possessed by many of even the most 
eminent members of Paiiiament It is the 
eommonest thing to find distinguished members 
of both Houses condescendingly referring to the 
Indian people as if they had no culture and no 
civilization. I find even Mr. Balfour, who is 
accounted a man of exceptional intelligence, 
actually insulting the Indian people by writing 
and speaking of them, not once, but again and 
again, and habitually, as if they were ferbarians 
requiring to be civilized by Britain. 

Is it anything less than lunacy to believe that 
an English legislative body, many of whose most 
conspicuous leaders are so ignorant of India, and 
which does not contain a single representative of 
that great and distant nation, can* intelligently 
and jnstly gnard its interests, even if we assume 
every legislator to be actuated by the most 
generous, honorable and altruistic motives *? 

Is it said that India does have one represen- 
tative, if not in the British Parliament, at least 
in the British government in London, and near 
enough to Paiiiament so that his voice may 
occasionally be heard there ? I mean the Secre- 
tary of State for India. * 

The reply is clear. Even if we grant that 
this oflicial is a representative S>f India, what is 
one, under such conditions ? A hundred, would 
be utterly inadequate to present a counti*y so 
enormous as India, and interests so vast as hers. 
But it is not true that in the Secretary of State 
India has even one representative. That eminent 
ofiBcial is not an Indian, but an Englishman. 
He may never have been in India ; probably he 
has not. Very likely he does not know a single 
Indian language. Most Secretaries of State do not. 
Furthermore, (what is vital), he is not chosen by 
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India, but by England, therefore, he is not India’s 
representative at all, but England’s. He never is, 
or can be, anything more than a make-believo 
representative of India, because he is not appointed 
or even credeiitialed by the Indian people ; just as 
no man can be a real representative of a business 
firm or corporation who is not chosen or appoint- 
ed or credeiitialed by that business firm or 
corporation. To be sure, he is one of the men 
who doininate and control the Indian people, but 
that is not because he is their representative, or 
has any right to control them, but because he 
is their master, put over them by Britain, without 
their having any part in the matter. 

Is it said that even if Parliament fails, the 
English people themselves will not fail ? They 
are a great liberty-loving and just nation, and 
may be depended on in some way, through 
Parliament or otherwise to see to it that India's 
interests are carefully protected. 

Mr. H.W. Fevinson, the eminent English publicist 
who knows both England and India as well as any 
man, answers with the question : 

“How many persons in England know anything about 
India, or can afibrd time to think about her ? I doubt 
if one per cent, of the British people gives to India 
a thought from year’s end to year’s end.” 

Dr. Y. H. Euthfrford, M. P., says, the British 
people “are never even consulted” about Indian 
affairs.’^ 

The tiiith is, the whole claim or idea, so widely 
entertained in the world, that in the British 
Parliament the Indian people have an intelligent, 
careful, ever-solicitous and safe guardian of their 


,, “Modern India : , Its Problems and Their Solution.,” 
Introduction., p. xi. (1927). 
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rights and interests, is a pnre iiction. There is 
a fact to support it India has no such gim'dian ; 
and she can have none until she becomes free and 
■is therefore able to guard and protect herself. 

Said Thomas Jeflerson : 

“The people of every country are the only safe guar- 
dians of their own rights.” 



CHAPTEE.XXX. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE AMRITSAR 
MASSACRE 

The terrible Amritsar massacre of April, 1919, 
throws so much light upon British rule in India 
as it exists to-day, that the exact facts regarding 
it, as ascertained from the most ti’ust-worthy 
authorities, ought to be given here as an impor- 
tant chapter of this book. 

Besides a vast amount of testimony obtained 
through the Indian press, we have the extensive 
reports of two investigating commissions, one 
appointed by the British-Indian Government, con- 
sisting of five Englishmen and three Indians, with 
Lord Hunter, a British Judge, at its head, and 
hence known as the Hunter Commission ; and 
the other, appointed by the Indian National Con- 
gress, consisting of five eminent Indians, and 
known as the Indian Congress Coinmissiom With 
the evidence thus before us, as fully as we can 
ever expect to obtain it, what is the verdict ? 

Turn first tOv^jthe Hmiter Eeport. We have 
here really two reports, which unfortunately divide 
on race lines. From the five Englishmen we have 
a Majority Eeport, which is too often thought of 
by the world generally as the voice of the entire 
committee. But it is not. This report in tlie 
main is favorable to the British. Nevertheless, it 
finds itself compelled to make admissions which 
are very significant Its bias is so evident and so 
serious that the three Indian members of the 
Commission find themselves compelled to make a 
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Minority Eeport, whicli dissents at many poinfe 
from that of the majority. The Majority Keport 
is declared by all India to be a whitewash. In 
England the imperialists, the militarists, the 
extreme tories, the men who believe in holding* 
India by the sword at no matter what cost, accept 
it, like it, find in it a “vindication of British rule.” 
But these are by no means the whole nation ; 
the entire labor party, all liberals and practically 
all independent investigators join with the people 
of India in condemning it as a partisan effort to 
bolster up a bad cause. 

Such a biased report is only what was inevi- 
table from the character of the Committee. Eor, 

(1) , The Committee was appointed by the British- 
Indian Government, who was the culprit. Gan a 
culprit be trusted to choose his judge ? Of course, 
the Government would appoint investigators who 
would make out for it the best case possible. 

(2) , The Commission contained no representatives 
of India. To be vsure, there vfere three Indians, 
but they were not chosen by India, and were not- 
men whom. India would time chosen. The Indian 
National Congress and the All-India Moslem 
League, the two great national representative 
organizations of the country, ought to have been 
represented and asked to be, but were refused. And 
yet the three Indians selected by*. the Government 
as presumably favorable to its interests, found the 
case against the Government so bad, that, as 
already stated, they refused to assent to the 
camouflage of the Majority Eeport. (3), The 
Congress Commission submitted to the Hunter 
Commission a large body of important testimony 
from persons intimately connected with the events 
to be investigated, but the Hunter Commission 
refused to recdm it ; it would receive no testi- 
mony except that of its own choosing, and which 
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came through its own official channels. Of course, 
therefore its findings could not be just. 

Turn to the Indian Congress Commission 
Eeport. Does not this bear evidence of being as 
partisan as the other ? It does not. Of course, 
it ■would have been better if the Commission 
could have represented both the Government and 
the Indian people. As has been said, this was 
what the Indian ^ Congress tried for, and only 
when this failed did the Congress appoint a Coni- 
mission of its own. Several things are to be said 
of this Commission : 

(1) The men chosen to compose it were the 
least partisan possible ; they were men kindly 
disposed toward the British, and bearing a record 
of absolute loyalty to the British Government ; 
at the same time they were men widely honored 
and trusted among all parties in India. The 
determination from the first was to make the 
investigation ^ and the report so tliorough, so fair, 
so rust, that it could stand the severest scrutiny. 

(2) The Commission rejected no testimony 
from any sourse, if only it gave evidence of being 
trustworthy. 

(3) Although the Hunter Commission -would 
not admit valuable testimony offered it by the 
Congress Commission, t!ie Congress Commission 
admitted all the tes^mony gathered by the Hunter 
Committee, and gare it due consideration in the 
formulation of its report. 

(4) The Congress Commission examined the 
statements of ^over 1,700 ‘ witnesses, and the 
statements ^ of 650 of the most important of these 
are given in exienso in its report, of two large 
volumes. All of these were carefully verified. 

(5) The Eeport bears every evidence not only 
of thoroughness but of fairness, candor, and justice. 
Its entire freedom from harsh or vindictive expres- 

25 
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sions, its studied courtesy and moderation of 
language, its charity of judgment, and its refusal 
to draw conclusions in any case unless they were 
supported by overwhelming evidence, are 
noticeable throughout 

Judging from all the evidence coining through 
all the reports, what in a general way, was the 
verdict compelled to be as to the alleged atrocities 
in the Punjab and elsewhere? Were the stories 
that came to the world at the time exaggerations ? 
No, for the most part they were under statements ; 
the censors toned down the accounts that were 
allowed to reach the world. The worst facts 
were largely suppressed* 

Let us see what some of these fully substantia- 
ted facts were. 

Was there ‘ revolution” in the Punjab ? Was 
there “a deep and widespread plot to overthrow 
the government” as was alleged? Even the Hunter 
Eepoit admitted that no evidence of anytliing of 
the kind was discovered. So this excuse for the 
atrocities wholly failed. 

Were there mobs and riots ? Yes, in a number 
of places. These went so far in some cases as 
to burn or wreck valuable buildings, tear up 
railways and even take life. All together, seven 
Englishmen were killed, "‘one English woman was 
severely beaten, and property to the amount of 
probably a million dollars was desti-oyed. This 
was serious. Of course, such riots had to be put 
down ; and it was not strange if in their suppres- 
sion the Grovemment acted sternly and caused 
bloodshed, Eor this the world has given it no 
censure. 

But did the Government confine itself to such 
measures as were necessary to suppress the rioting 
in the few places where it occurred ? Let us see 
just what happened. 
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Was the first aggression by the peoplo, or was 
it by the Government ? It was by the Government. 
Was there any rioting until ^ter tlie military 
began sliooting the people ? 170, there was nothing 
of the kind anythere. The first shooting and the 
worst rioting were in the city of Amritsar. Tlie 
people liad been very much exasperated by many 
things that had oceiiiTed, — the heavy demand for 
enlistments in connection with the great war in 
Europe, indeed tlie virtual conscription ; the 
iiiiinerciful treatment of the men who went to 
the war ; the refusal to grant commissions to any 
of the Indian soldiers, however brave or merito- 
rious their military service ; the heavy exactions 
of nioney from the people to meet the expenses 
of tiie war ; the spying everywhere by the 
Government, and the wholesale arrest and imprison- 
ment of persons against whom the spies or the 
police could find or manufacture any possible 
suspicion of disloyalty ; the confiscation of books 
and newspapers ; the prevention of freedom of 
speech ; the harsh and arrogant attitude of the 
Government in all its dealings with the people ; 
the unjust and tyrannical Eowlatt Acts, which 
had set all India aflame with indignation ; and 
then last of aU, only two days before the rioting 
in Amritsar began, the autocratic action of the 
Government in forbidding Mr. Gandhi, the nation’s 
saint, from entering^ the Pimjab on a mission of 
peace, and the sudden arrest and imprisonment 
without charge, of Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlevf* 
two of the most honored and beloved leaders of 
the people in Amritsar,— all these things, together 
had stirred the public mind to such a feeMng of 
indignation, alarm and resentment, that it only 
requmed a spark to cause an explosion. 

That spark came in the firing upon an entirely 
peaceful p-roeessimi of people , on their way to the 
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residence of the British Commissioner to present 
a petition for the liberation of the leaders who 
had been imprisoned. The procession had gone a 
considerable part of the way when they found 
themselves stopped by the military. On attempting 
to proceed, they were fired upon by the soldiers 
and some twenty of their and a 

much larger number wounded. This was too niiich. 
The sight of blood—of their dead and dying friends 
all around them— fired the passions of everybody, 
and turned a wholly peaceful company into a 
mob out of control, bent on retaliation and 
vengeance. The result was that in a very short 
time the railway where the shooting occuiTed was 
being torn up, public buddings were being attacked, 
looted and set on fire, and Englishmen were 
kiUed 

Of course, in a little while order was restored, 
and there was no further disturbance worth 
mentioning. Such is the story of the Amritsar 
riot, which, as has already been said was the worst 
that occurred anywhere. If there were time to go 
into the details of the several other lesser dis- 
turbances in other places, we should find them 
generally closely resembling this. Always tiiey 
were caused by the attempts of the military or 
the police to prevent or break up peaceful 
processions endeavoring to present petitions to the 
governing authorities, or to disperse companies of 
people assembled sometimes for purely religious 
purposes and sometimes to agitate for political 
reforms. The Government was angry because the 
people dared to agitate for reforms, dared to 
oppose it in any way, however peaceful ; and the 
military officials, always suspicious, scented in 
every large gathering something disloyal. And 
’ so all united in a common determination to ‘'teach 
the people a lesson which: they would not forget”. — 
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“by force, force without limit,”— by that “frightful- 
ness” plan, that SckreekUehlmit which at 

one time the British and others so severely 
condemned in the Germans, 

We find the details of all this “frightfulness” 
so shocking that we de not wonder the Indian 
Government prevented knowledge of them from 
reaching the world, from reaching even the people 
of England, or Parliament, or Mr. Montagu the 
Secretary of State for India himself (as he aifirmed), 
for eight long months after their perpetration. 

Let US look at a few of the details. For a 
long time, judging from the newspaper reports, 
it was generally supposed that the number killed 
ill the Amritsar (Jalianwala Bagh) massacre was 
about 500 and the number wounded 2000 or 
perhaps a little under. Then came the Hunter 
Eeport, putting the numbers at only 379 killed 
and 1,200 wounded, which everybody in Amritsar 
at once recognized as much too low. Finally 
appeared the full, detailed, carefully prepared 
report of the Congress Investigating Commission, 
which proved by ample and undeniable evidence 
that the number shot to death approximated 1,200 
and the wounded 3,600. 

And how could the numbers have been much, 
if any less, when fifty soldiers, armed with the 
most deadly rapid-filing guns, poured 1,650 rounds 
of ammunition, at close range, into a peaceful 
gathering of between 15,000 and 20,000 unsus- 
pecting men, women and children, shut up in a 
waUed-in garden from which it was almost impos- 
sible to escape ? 

General Dyer, the “hero” of the affair, who 
actually claimed praise for his deed on the ground 
that by it he had “saved India,” attempted to 
justify what he had done the plea that he had 
forbidden the gathering, and the people had 
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disoboyed him in assembling*. Bat it tamed out 
that his proclamation had not been circulated in 
the part of the city from which the people came, 
that large numbers of those present were from 
the countiy, having come in wholly innocently 
for a religious festival, and that few persons in 
the crowd, if any, knew that the gathering had 
been forbidden. 

That the gathering was the farthest possible 
from revolutionary or disposed to disorder or 
dangerous, is shown by the fact, established by 
abundant evidence, that only a few minutes before 
General Dyer came and began his massacre, it 
had actually passed practically unanimous resolu- 
tions condemning the riots and the destiaiction 
of property and life wliich had occurred two or 
three days before, and urging upon the public 
everywhere peaceful methods of procedure. 

That the object of Dyer in ordering the 
shooting was not to disperse the crowd, ^ but to 
vent Ms anger, to show the despised “natives’" 
“who was who,” and to “teach them a lesson that 
they would not forget,” was proven by tlie 
facts, (1) That on entering the enclosure he did 
not order the crowd to disperse, but began 
shooting at once ; (2) That^he did not stop firing 
when the crowd broke up and tried by every 
means in its power to get away ; And (3) That 
he did all he could to prevent the people from 
escaping, by directing the heaviest fire of his 
soldiers at those who were fleeing, and especially 
at the only places of egress, until those places 
were piled high and blocked with the dead and 
dying. 

General Dyer confessed that he could doubtless 
have dispersed the crowd without firing at all ; 
but, he said, they “probably would have come 
back and laughed at Mni !” There we have it. 
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Such an outrage, such a crime, as laughing at 
so exalted a personage as a British general, of 
course, had to be prevented, at any cost, at no 
matter wliat sacrifice of lives of innocent men, 
women and babes. 

What provision did these butchers make for 
their dead and wmunded ? None. They removed 
not a single body from the bloodstained garden : 
they had not the mercy to convey a single 
mangled woman or child to a hospital or other 
place of aid. Some of the wounded received no 
care for twenty-seven hours, — British nurses, 
who could have gone to them, refusing to do so, 
and the alarmed and terror-sfricken relatives and 
friends of the victims being prevented from 
rendering any but the most imperfect aid by harsh 
curfew orders and other savage resfrictions 
imposed by the military officials and the police. 

The following story of the efforts of one 
Indian woman (a woman of considerable standing 
in the community) to find and remove the body 
of her husband on the night following the shoot- 
ing, will help us to understand the terrible 
situation. Madame Eatan Devi, residing near the 
Jalianwala Bagh, furnished to the Congress In- 
vestigating Commission ^the following statement : 

‘T was in my house near Jalianwala Bagh when I 
heard shots fii*ed. I iwas then lyiBg down, I got up 
at once as I was anxious, because my husband had gone 
to the Bagh. I began to cry, and went to the place 
aceopmpanied by two women to help me. There I saw 
heaps of dead bodies and I began to search for my 
husband. After passing through the heaps, 1 found the 
deadbody of my husband. The way towards it was 
full of blood and of dead bodies. After a short 
time both the sons of Lala Sundar Das came 
there, and I asked them to bring a char^mi (cot) 
to carry the dead body of my husband home. 
The boys accordingly went home and I sent away 
the two women also. By this time it was 8 o’clock 
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and no one could stir out of Ms house because of the 
curfew order. I stood on waiting and crying. At about 
eight-tliirty a SiMi gentleman came. There were others 
Avho were looldng for soinetlung amongst the dead. 
I did not know them. I entreated the Sikli gentleman 
to help me in removing my husband’s body to a diy 
place, for that place was overflowing with blood. He 
took the body by the head and I by the legs, and we 
carried it to a dry place and laid it down on a wooden 
block. 1 waited up to 10 P. M. I got up and started 
towards Katra. I thought of asldng some student 
from the Thakurdwara to help me in carrying my 
liusband home.^ I had not gone far, when some man 
vsitting in a window in an adjacent house asked me 
where 1 was going at that late hom. I said I wanted 
some men to help me cairy my husband’s dead body 
home. He said he was attending a woimded man, and 
as it was past 8 P. M. nobody could help me. Then 
I started towards Katra again, and saw an old man. 
I repeated the whole of my sad story to him. He took 
pity upon me and asked the men to go with me. But 
they ^ said that it was 10 o’clock, and that they would 
not like to be shot do^vn. That was no time to stir out ; 
how could they go out so far ? So I went back and seated 
myself by the side of my dead husband. Accidentally, 
I found a bamboo stick which I kept in my hand to 
keep oft* dogs. I saw men writliing in agony, and a 
buft‘alo struggling in great pain. A boy about twelve 
years old in agony entreated me not to leave the 
place. I told him that I could not go anywhere leaving 
the dead body of my husband. I asked him if he 
wanted any wrap, and if he was feeling cold I could 
spread it over liim- He asked for water, but water 
could not be procm-ed at that place. 

“I heard the clock striking regular intervals of 
one hour. At 2 o’clock, a Jat belonging to Sultan village, 
who was lying entangled in a wall, asked me to come 
near him and to raise his leg. I got up and taking hold 
of his clothes drenched in blood luised his leg up. After 
that, no one else ^ came till half past five. At about six, 
L. Sundar Das, Ms sons and some people from my 
street, came there with a eharpai and 1 brought my 
husband home. I saw other people at the Bagli in 
search of^ their relatives. I passed my whole night 
there. It is impossible for me to describe what I felt. 
Heaps of dead bodies lay there, some on their backs 
and some witli their faces • upturned. A number of 
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tliciH were poor irmocent cMidren. I sliall never forget 
tile vsiglit. I was all alone the whole night m a solitoy 
jungle. N'othing but the barking of dogs, the braying 
of donkeys and the groans of the wounded, was audible. 
Amidst hundreds of coiiises I passed my mgiit, crymg 
and watching. I cannot say more. dWdiat I experienced 
that night is imown to me and God.’^ 

The investigations of the Congress Commission 
bring out other stories as toncliing as this ; but 
this is sufficient for our purpose. 

We must not suppose that the tragedy of the 
Jaliaiiwala Bagh was all that Amritsar had to 
suffer ; it was only the worst. Nor must we 
let the sufferings of Amritsar blind us to those of 
other cities and villages. 

There \vas martial law of the severest kind 
in the whole of the Punjab Province. Sentences 
to death and transportation for life or long terms 
of imprisonment were pronounced on 581 persons ; 
later, however, a Eevision Court reduced or annulled 
some of these. The courts punished 1,179 persons ; 
18 death sentences were carried out, and 28 
sentences of transportation for life ; other sentences 
aggregating 400 years were put in operation. The 
whole Province was isolated by proliibition of 
travelling. Lawyers from outside were prohibited 
from entry to defend clients. ‘'A reign of 
teiTor crushed the PrdSs nearly out of existence,” 

In all parts of this Province innocent men 
w^ere arrested on Suspicion, and tortured to extort 
confessions. In many villages there were official 
raids and searches. Hostages were carried off. No 
man, however peaceful or loyal, felt himself or 
his home to be safe. In many places bombs were 
dropped from aeroplanes on peaceful gatherings — 
gatherings containing women and children as weU 
as men. In Gujranwala, an assembly officially 
admitted to be dispersing, was bombed, resulting 
in 11 persons killed ^and 27 wounded. A bomb 
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was dropped on a boarding house. In Lahore, 
because a public notice had been torn down by- 
somebody, all the students of a medical college 
were compelled to walk 16 miles a day in the 
hot sun every day for three weeks. 

The military officials seem to have racked 
their brains to discover unusual ways not only to 
inflict physical cruelty upon the people, but to 
humiliate and degrade them, lien were made to 
compose poems and sing them to the “honor” of 
the officials who were abusing them. The people 
were compelled to “salaam” to every Britisli 
soldier they met, even those that had slaughtered 
their neighbors and kindred. Men were made to 
draw lines on the earth with their noses. SadJim 
(religious men) were lime-washed and exposed to 
the scorching sun so that the lime might harden 
on tiieir skin. Numbers of men were shut up in 
uncovered cages or pens, for many hours at a 
stretch, faced toward the burning sun. 

For eight days aU the people living in one of 
the short streets of Amritsar (that in which tlie 
English wmman had, been assaulted), and all having 
occasion to pass through the street, were compelled 
to crawl, — and not on their hands and feet, “like 
quadrupeds,” but actually on their bellies, and if 
they attempted, as some didf to go “on all fours” 
they were struck on the back with the butts of 
the soldiers’ guns and compelled* to crawl flat on 
the earth “like worms.” 

There were hundreds of merciless public whipp- 
ings, some of which were of school boys. At 
Easur 40 men were whipped, the total number of 
stripes being 710. In Lahore 800 stripes were 
administered to 66 persons. In Amritsar* many 
were wMpped. Ve are given the following 
account of on6 of the public whippings of boys in 
Amritsar. 
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“Each of the boys was fastened ,to a tiktika (a toge 
and strong, triangular iTame) and given 30 stripes. One 
of them, Sundar Singh, became vsenselesvs after the fourth 
stripe, but after water was poured into his mouth by a 
soldier, he regained consciousness.; The flogging was 
then rcvsumed. He lost Ms consciousness the second 
time, but the Hogging never ceased until he was given 
30 stripes. He was taken off the triangle bleeding and 
unconscious. The other boys were similarly treated, and 
the majority of them became unconscious wliiie they 
were being flogged. They were all handcuffed, and as 
they were unable to walk, they were di-agged by the 
police.” 

These fiendish outrages seem absolute^ incre- 
dible. It would not be possible to believe that 
they occurred and were perpetrated by, or at the 
eoniraaud of, Englishmen, except for the fact that 
they were proved by overwhelming and unimpeach- 
able evidence. 

Outside the Punjab there was much terrible 
work done by the military, though none quite so 
fiendisii as in the Punjab. At Delhi, 14 persons 
were killed and 60 wounded ; in Ahmedahad 28 
were killed and 123 wounded (official reports). 

Our space forbids us to go into further details. 

In view of the terrible story which we have 
now passed in brief review, what ought to have 
been done ? The Hunter Report recommended 
nothing in particular 'to be done — that is, nothing 
to any one connected with the story on the 
British side. As'was to be expected, it placed 
the blame almost wholly on India. The iniquitous 
Eowlatt Acts were all right and must be enforced. 
All the other oppressive legislation must be main- 
tained. With all the rest, the cities and villages 
of the Punjab which had already suffered most, 
must further pay large indemnities to the Govern- 
ment for its expense in “preserving order,” that is, 
in shooting, bombing and imprisoning their people. 
Of course, it was to be regretted that such an 
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inconTenient disturbance should have arisen. But 
when it arose, the Government simply had to do 
its duty. Probably here and there a British civil 
or military officer may have been a little indis- 
creet ; may have erred in judgment as to the best 
method of doing some difficult thing, or in some 
urgent matter may have gone a little too far. But 
on the whole, there was little occasion for blaming 
any official and certainly little for punishing any 
official. If there was any exception, it was in the 
case , of General Dyer ; and yet the Eeport gave 
him more praise than blame. The whole Punjab 
matter was now a thing of the past ; it was best 
to discuss it as little as possible ; the least said 
the soonest mended. Such were the conclusions 
reached ^d the recommendations made by the 
Commssion appointed by the British Government ! 

Not thus did the Indian Congress Eeport look 
at the situation. Instead of covering up the 
terrible wrongs which the people of the Punjab 
had suffered, that Eeport called for their just 
redress. 

Was there any redress offered on the part of 
ffie Government ? Was there any punishing done 
to those who had perpetrated these shocking atro- 
cities? Tery little. General Dyer was censured 
by the Government,— not, however, on the ground 
of his having fired on an unarmed assembly of 
men, women and children, but "’because he fired 
without first giving warning, and because he 
continued the firing too long. When Ms case 
came before the British House of Commons, the 
majority voted censure, 111 members dissenting. 
In the House of Lords, a strong majority refused 
to express any form of disapproval of what he 
had done. The feeling hi India was so strong 
^amst Mm that he was removed from Ms Indian 
Command, and retired, first upon reduced pay and 
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then on a pension. The militarists and imperialists 
of India, England and the Empire generally landed 
him as a patiiot and a hero. His friends and 
admirers in London presented him with a jewelled 
sword, and a purse of $150,000. A number of the 
lower officers in the Punjab were informed by the 
GoTernmeiit that their conduct was strongly dis- 
approved” as ^'’injudicious and improper,” and they 
were reiiioved to other commands. The (xovernor 
of the Province, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who sus- 
tained General Dyer in everything, and was reaUy 
quite as guilty as he, if not more so, seems to 
have received no expression of censure or dis- 
approval from either the Indian Government or 
the British Government in London. Judge Eowlatt, 
the father of the outegeous Rowlatt Acts, was 
honored and rewarded, by being decorated by King 
George with the insignia of Knight Commander of 
the Star of India. 

The things brought to light above suggest 
several thoughts and inquiries : 

1. Why were the terrible facts of the massacre 
and the other atrocities hushed up, and prevented 
by the censors from getting to the world except 
as they leaked out here and there ? Why were 
the people of England and Parliament itself not 
allowed to know them except in the most in- 
adequate ways for more than seven months ? It 
was because they xl^ere so shocking that the Govern- 
ment of Lidia knew they would be condemned by 
the whole ivorld as soon as they were known. 
Governments based on tyranny and oppression 
ahvays have to conceal. It is only governments 
of justice and freedom that need no concealments. 

2. What was the explanation or meaning of 
these inhuman, these devilish deeds ? Did they 
mean that the men who perpetrated them were 
by nature devils ? On • the contrary, Englishmen 
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under normal and right conditions are as just and 
honorable as Erenchmen, or Grermans or Americans. 
The devil-deeds were the result of a condition ; they 
were a part and an outcome of the great devil- 
business in which the men were engaged, the 
business which they were carrying on at the 
command of their government ; namely, the business 
of robbing a great nation of its freedom, and ruling 
it by force. Such a devil-business necessarily 
involves devil-deeds. Angels from heaven could 
not carry it on without being compelled to do 
devilish work. 

3. Where then rested the responsibility and 
the guilt ? Partly on the men that committed the 
atrocities. They ought not to have allowed 
themselves to be engaged in such devil-business. 
The things they did were crimes—crimes against 
humanity, and the excuse that they were serving 
a government did not free them from guilt. But 
of course the greater guilt was on the government, 
on the nation, which was holding India in bondage 
and using them as instraments for carrying into 
effect its supreme crime. 

4. Did the British Government follow np the 
Punjab atrocities, and in some measure atone 
for them, by at once making such provisions, 
creating such conditions would insure that 
other atrocities, similar to these or worse, could 
not and would not be inflicted np'sn the Indian people 
in the future ? It did nothing of the kind then, 
and it has done nothing of the land since. 
The British Government has steadily refused to 
give the Indian people a Bin of Eight for their 
protection, although they have urgently and per- 
sistently demanded it ; and it has refused to put 
into their hands any power by which they can 
protect themselves. For aught they can know, a 
General Dyer may be inflicted on any city or a 
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Governor O’Dwyer upon any province, to-morrow, 
and there may be perpetrated again as brutal 
deeds as those of Amritsar. This is a possibility 
which hangs over the heads of the Indian people 
all the while. Is it said that they should trust 
the British ? They did trust them ; and the 
Bunjab deeds were the. I’esult. Will it be any 
safer to trust them in the future than in the past ? 

5. Finally. It was claimed by the Punjab 
officials that their drastic deeds were compelled, 
were a necessity, in order to prevent a revolution, 
and the driving of the British out of India. 

There are two answers to this claim. (1) The 
Hunter Commission itself declared that it found 
“nothing to show that the outbreak in tlie Punjab 
was a part of a pre-arranged conspiracy to over- 
throw the British Government.” (2) But, if the 
Indian people did so hate the British Government 
that they were planning a revolution, and if the 
only way the British could stay was by perpetrat- 
ing such deeds as the evidences showed that 
they did commit, then it was clear that they 
had no business to be there. The existence of 
such a condition of things — of such a horrible 
necessity (if it existed), constituted the strongest 
of conceivable proofs that staying was a monstrous 
crime, and that they* had no justification for 
remaining a day longer than was necessary to 
turn over the eourJtry to a properly organized and 
responsible Indian Government, which, since they 
held all power in their hands, it was their duty 
to help the Indian people to form. 


Supplement I. Tagore and Gandhi on the Massacre 

Something should be said regarding -the action 
•f Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore in 
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rolEtioB to tliG Amritsar Massacro and tho rest 
of the atrocities. _ , , , , , 

Until after the passage of the Eowlatt Acts 
and especially the occurrence of the Massacro, 
ilr. Tagore had been friendly to the British 
regime and had freely co-operated with it, in 
recognition of which the British Goyemnieut 
had conferred npon him the Order of Knighthood. 
But these crimes against his country, eommg after 
so many others, were more than he could endure. 
He felt that to be silent, to refrain from protesting 
against treatment of India so uneaued foi’, _ so 
unjust, nud so iniiumnn, would bo n criino ngninst 
his own conscience, against Indian people, against 
the cause of freedom and justice in^ the 
and against Britain herself. EspeciaUy he felt that 
he could not with honor of self-respect consent 
to retain a mark of distinction bestowed by a 
Goyermnent guilty of these things. Accortogly 
he TOote a courteous but outspoken letter to the 
Viceroy portesting strongly and with absolute 
plainness against what had been done, and ^de- 
clining to retain longer his Order of l^ghthood.* 
The attitude and action of Gandhi were much 


* The letter contained besides others the following 
averments .• “The enormity of the measures taken bjj 
the Government in the Bunjab tor q.uellmg some local 
disturbances has, with a rude shock, revealed to . our 
minds the helplessness of qiu positm as Ihttish subipo^ 
in India. The disproportionate seventy of the pimsh- 
ments inflicted upon the unfortunate people_ and the 
metliodsof carrjnng them out, we are convinced, are 
wthout parallel in the history of civihzed Goyamments, 
barring some conspicuous exceptions, recent cind lunote. 

that 'such treatment has been meted out to 
a population disarmed and 

wmch has the most terribly efficient oigamzatitm foi 
destruction of human lives, we 

it claim no political expediency, tai leoS moial 
justiflcation.” 
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the same as those of Tagore. Gandhi had always 
been friendly: and entirely loyal to the British 
Empire. It is true that in South Africa he strong- 
ly opposed certain flagrantly unjust laws enacted 
by the Goyernmeiit of that Dominion against the 
Indians there, and endeavored to get ^ the laws 
altered. But tliis he did, not in hostility to Great 
Britain, but in promotion (as he believed) of her 
true interests. In the Boer and Zulu wars, he 
warmly supported the British cause, rendering 
such valuable and distinguished service that he 
was ‘inentioned in the despatches’’ and was award- 
ed medals of high honor. 'When the wmr in 
Europe broke out, in 1914, having left South 
Africa, he at once entered service on the British 
side, raising a volunteer ambulance corps in London 
and later undertaking to do the same in India. 
Even after the close of the war, he continued for 
some time his faith in, and loyalty to, the British 
Government. He believed that Britain would 
keep its promises to the Indian people, and, in 
return for their amazing loyalty and great seiwice 
during the war, would deal with them less tyranni- 
cally than in the past, and would extend to them 
more privileges and increased justice and freedom. 

When the Eowlatt ^cts were enacted and the 
Punjab ati’ocities occurred, he was amazed and 
shocked beyond words ; still he could not, and 
would not, believe \)ut that they were done more 
or less without the sanction of the higher authori- 
ties, and that the better and truer Britain wmuld 
sooner or later awake, come to the front, assert 
itself, repudiate these terrible and “un-British” 
wrongs, atone for them, and at last, even if too 
tardily, endeavor to be just and generous to the 
Indian people. And it was not until he found 
the Government refusing to repeal the Eowlatt 
Acts when all India begged for their repeal, 

26 
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treating the awful Amritsar Massacre lightly and 
maldng excuses for it, siding with the officials 
who had committed the atrocities, refusing to 
utter a word of rebuke eren to such high offen- 
ders as Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and instead of 
keeping its promises to reward India with increased 
justice and freedom as a just return for her 
great loyalty, self-sacrifice and service during the 
war, actually inflicting on her greater wrongs 
than she had ever known — it was not until then 
that Gandhi lost faith in the British Government, 
and came to the decision, which cost him more 
regret and pain than any other in his life, that 
India had nothing to hope for from her foreign 
rulers ; that they were determined to keep then* 
grip on the land at any cost ; that they were 
maintaining their rule primarily for their own 
benefit and not for India’s ; and that they would 
never grant the Indian people freedom except by 
compulsion. 

It was as a result of this decision that Gandhi 
launched his movement for Non-Cooperation. He 
deeply disbelieved in war and bloodshed, and 
would not sanction a revolution that involved 
these. But was there not a way for the Indian 
people to gain the freedom, winch was their right, 
by peaceful means ? Britain was wholly depen- 
dent upon Indians for carrying on her government 
in India ; without their aid she could not main- 
tain it for a day. The Indian people had a right 
to withdraw their assistance. Was not here a 
way in which, without shedding a drop of blood 
or doing wrong to a single Englishman, they 
might gain their freedom and win back their 
country of which they had been robbed ? This 
was Gandhi’s dream. 

Was it only a dream ? Dreams sometimes 
come true. Sometimes dreams prove more power- 
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fill than bayonets, battleships and all the engi- 
neering of force and war. Grandhi believes that 
men and nations who dream of freedom need 
never despair. Why ? Because he believes that 
God lives ; that truth is stronger than error ; 
that justice is stronger than injustice ; and that 
“He who mleth high and wise, 

Hor falters in his plan, 

Will take the stars out of the skies 
E’er Freedom out of man.” 

Supplement II. The Rowlatt Acts 

The Rowlatt Acts had so much connection 
with the atrocities in the Punjab, that some inform- 
ation regarding their exact nature should be given 
here. Some of the leading features of the Acts 
were the following : 

1. Sudden arrest without warrant of any 
suspected person and detention without trial for 
an indefinite duration of time. 

2. Conduct of proceedings in secret, before 
three judges, who may sit in any place, and who 
may not make public their proceedings. 

3. The accused is kept ignorant of the names 
of his accusers or of the witnesses against him. 

4. The accused is "not confiunted with his 
accusers or the witnesses against him. 

5. The accused has only the right of a written 
account of the offenses attributed to him. 

6. The accused is denied the right of defend- 
ing himself with the help of lawyers or counsel. 

7. No witnesses are allowed the accused in 
his defense. 

8. Usual legal procedure may be disregarded. 

9. The right of appeal is denied. 

10. Any one associating with ex-political 
offenders may be an*ested. 
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11. Ex-political offenders must deposit securities. 

12. Ex-political offenders may not take part 
in any political, educational or religious actmties. 

An Indian scholar has pointed out and pub- 
lished the following suggestive summary of points 
of similarity between these Eowlatt Acts and the 
infamous Star Chamber proceedings (in England) 
under Judge Jeffreys and those of the Spanish 
Inquisition. 

1. Sudden arrest without warrant on mere 
suspicion, and detention without trial. 

2. Conduct of proceedings secretly m camera. 

3. The person under trial ignorant of the name 
etc., of his accusers or the witnesses against him. 

4. The accused not confronted with his accus- 
ers or the witnesses against him. 

5. The accused having only the right to a 
written account of the offenses attributed to him. 

6. The accused not allowed the right of 
defending himself with the help of lawyers. 

7. No witnesses allowed in his defense. 

8. Arbitrary judicial procedure, different from 
the usual. 

9. Trial and investigation of indefinite duration. 

The Eowlatt Acts were felt throughout lAdia 

to be a Star Chamber me^ure of the most unjust 
and tyrannical character, robbing the people of 
every vestige of political protection. They 
were enacted in the face of the most vigorous 
and earnest protest of the whole Indian nation. 
The Acts were later repealed. But were the people 
of India ever recompensed in any way for the 
terrible injustices and sufferings which they caused 
or did the British Government ever acknowledge 
their injustices or make any kind of apology for 
for them ? No. On the conti:ary, as has been seen, 
the Government bestowed a high honour on the 
author of the Acts. 




CHAPTEE XXXI 


^Hy INDIA REJECTED "DYARCHy" 


Soon after the close of the Great War in 
Enrope, the British gave to India a “Government 
Eeform Scheme,” (called “Dyarchy”) which was 
proclaimed to the world as a great boon to the 
Indian people, as something which advanced them 
far on the road toward freedom and seK-rnle, and, 
withal, as something which showed the great 
generosity of the British toward India, and their 
constant solicitude for her welfare and progress. 

Did the Indian people receive the Scheme as a 
great boon, and were they profoundly thankful 
for it, as Britain declared they ought to be ? Xo, 
and for reasons which they thought were of the 
weightiest possible character. 

Of course, in a sense they accepted the Dyarchy 
plan, they had to, it was forced upon them 
without their consent. A few thought that it was 
perhaps better than upthing, and so they said: 
“Let us make the most of it until we can get 
something more satisfactory.” But it is not an 
overstatement to aflBrm that all India was deeply 
disappointed and hurt by it Absolutely all 
parties, the most moderate and conservative as 
well as the most advanced, united in declaring 
that it was not %vhat they desired or expected 
or deserved, and that it was not worthy of 
England. 

Why were practically all the important leaders 
of India disappointed, griered and pained ? The 
reason which immediately presented itself and 
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wMcli wohM not down, was : The scheme seemed 
to them little or nothing but a ‘^smoke-screen” to 
hide Britain’s real mind and purpose. With the 
most careful and eager examination of it that they 
could make, they were unable to discover in it 
even the slightest evidence that their British 
masters intended to give them real freedom or real 
self-rale then or ever. It made a great show, a 
great pretense of advancing them far on the road 
to fuU attainment of both. But as a matter of 
fact, it gave them no advancement and no 
new freedom that amounted to anything ; and it 
really promised nothing. AU it did was to grant 
them a few new offices (some of them it is true 
with quite flattering salaries), and some new or 
enlarged legislatures, both national and provincial, 
in winch they might taUr and talk, discuss and 
discuss, and even vote and vote ; but only upon 
such questions and subjects as the British gracious- 
ly permitted them to vote or speak upon : in no 
case were they granted any real power ; they were 
allowed to control nothing, (“Mock Parliaments” 
was the name given to the legislatures by an 
eminent Englishman). The real objects of the 
scheme seemed to be two, namely, to quiet the 
growing unrest of the Indian people by making 
them think they were getting something important 
(when they were not), and to produce a favorable 
impression upon the public oiflnion of the world 
by spreading the idea that the British were 
generous to India and were leading her as fast as 
seemed wise toward her desired goal of freedom 
and self-rule. 

It is important to know the facts comiected 
with the origin of the reform scheme. 

When the great wax of 1914 broke out in 
Europe, England found herself in a serious plight. 
In order to do her part in withstanding the 
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G-ernian attack on France, she was compelled 
to send for almost her entire Indian army, 
which was the first foreign contingent to arrive 
on the field of conflict, and withont -whose 
invaluable help the German advance could not 
have been checked and Paris would undoubtedly 
have fallen. 

I This sudden withdrawal from India of the 

j military forces which were maintained there to 

hold her in subjection, naturally suggested to the 
1. Indian people that now was a favorable time to 

throw off the foreign yoke which* was so galling 
to them, and to gain their freedom and indepen- 
j dence. And why not ? Would any other nation 

I in the world, held in bondage for more than a 

, century and a half, have refrained from taking 

f advantage of such an opportunity ? 

I It is easy to see how great, how tremendous 

was the temptation. How did the Indian people 
meet it? Did they say : “How is the auspicious 
time ; let us rise and be free ?” On the contrary, 
r the vast majority of them said: “England is in 

I sore distress ; she is fighting virtually for her 

I life. To take advantage of her helplessness, to 

strike her when she is dowm, would be dishonor- 
able, cowardly. We will not do it. Although she 
has robbed us of our nationhood, we 'will not turn 
on her in her time of peril. Until her danger is 
past, we will stand-by her, we wUi be loyal — nay, 
we will even help her in her struggle.” And they 
did. With insignificant exceptions they were 
absolutely loyal throughout the war. Largely they 
laid aside for the time being the political agitation 
for freedom which they had been caiTying on for 
many years. India rendered to Great Britain 
great and invaluable aid both in men and money. 
It was amaatng. It was almost incredible that a 
subject people longing for freedom should take 
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such a ..course. It .-was ...unselfish, ., . cMvalrons,. noble, 
beyond words. I am not able to recall in aU 

history a national act, a national course of conduct 

so magnanimons or so noble. 

The Indian people belieyed, and I think all 

the world believed, that when the war was over 
and England was safe, she would show appreciation 
of their marvellous loyalty and magnanimity, by 
treating them far better than she had done in the 
past, by righting their wrongs, and if not by 
granting them at once Ml and complete home rule 
like that of Canada, which was India’s desire, —at 
least by setting them far on the way toward it, 
and by giving them a definite promise of its 

complete reaiiEation in the very near future. 

Did England do this ? No ! Unbelievable as 
it seems, instead of meeting the magnanimity of 
the Indian people with a like magnanimity, instead 
of showing appreciation of their astonishing 
loyalty and their invaluable aid ui her time of 
distress, instead of being even just to them, she 
proceeded to treat them with a degree of suspicion, 
oppression and cruelty beyond anything in the 
past, culminating in the Punjab atrocities and the 
infamous Eowlatt Act which virtually deprived 
India of even the protection of civil law. Of 
course, this was a terrible shock to the Indian 
people. It was a disappointment about as great 
as it is possible for any nation ^^to experience. 

But did Great Britain offer to the Indian people 
no return of any kind for what they had done ? 
Yes, she offered them this so-called “Eeform 
Scheme” (or Dyarchy) for their Government. Tiiis 
and only this was England’s reward for India’s 
amazing sendee and devotion. 

Let us examine the Scheme a little more fully, 
so as to see exactly what were some of the more 
important reasons for Indians dissatisfaction with it. 
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(1) The first disappointment, injustice, hardly 
less than insult, that India saw in the scheme, 
was Britain’s spirit of high-handedness and 
arrogance, in claiming for herself aH rights in the 
matter, and allowing India none ; in setting out 
from the first to make the Scheme not what the 
Indian people had a right to and wanted, or what 
would have been just and acceptable to all parties 
concerned ; but solely what she (Britain) wanted, 
and then thrusting it upon India. 

The Scheme, to have been just, to have been 
anything that India could honorably accept, should 
have been mutual, something framed by India 
and Great Britain together, each recognizing the 
other’s rights. But it was nothing of the kind. 
It was something designed to be a compact between 
two parties, but framed by one party alone and 
imposed upon the other. There was nothing- 
mutual about it. It was a dictation ; it was a 
command ; it was the voice of a master to slaves. 
Britain, standing above, handed it down to the 
Indian people below. They must receive it on 
their Imees. She ovmed India. She would manage 
it as she chose. She owned the Indian people. 
They must obey her. 

Is it any wonder that a scheme framed and 
offered in such a spifit and with such aims, was 
not welcome to the Indian people ? Is it any 
wonder that thej’ found in it nothing to right 
their wrongs, nothing to set their feet upon a path 
leading to self-government ? 

Let me not be misunderstood when I speak 
of the Scheme as formed by Great Britain alone. 
I am quite aware that Mr. Montagu, the British 
Secretary of State for India, before formulating 
Ms plan went to India and consulted — candidly 
and honestly, I have no doubt— -the various in- 
terested, parties there on the one hand, the 
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Indian leaders and on the other the British rulers. 
That was fair so far as it went, but what a little 
way it went! What followed was that Mr. Monta- 
gu and' other representatives of Great Britain i)ro- 
ceeded themselves alone to draw up a plan for 
India’s government, without associating with them- 
selves in this great and serious task any repre- 
sentatives chosen by India ; that is without giving 
India any real part or power in the matter. That 
was unfair ; that was dishonorable. Such a one- 
sided body of men could not possibly produce a 
scheme that would be just to India or that India 
could accept. What ought to have been 
done was the creation of a Joint Commission with 
an equal number of British and Indian members, 
the Indian Members being elected by the Indian 
people and therefore empowered really to represent 
them; and tliis Joint Commission should have 
been instructed to draw up, and should have 
drawn up, such a scheme as seemed just and 
wise in their united judgment. That would have 
been fail’ both to England and India. And to a 
scheme thus created, the Indian people would 
gladlv have given their assent. 

(2j The second thing to be said about this 
so-called Eeform Scheme is that, in its very 
nature it was self-contradictory, and therefore 
impossible. 

The Scheme was given the ^rery unusual name 
of “Dyarchy,” which properly means the joint 
rule of two monarchs, as William and Mary in 
England. But in the present case it was supposed 
to signify the joint rule of the British and the 
Indians through an arrangement by which some 
matters connected with the Government were 
“transferred” or committed (under severe limitations) 
to Indian management, while others were “reserved” 
or kept wholly under British control. Exactly 
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described, it was a plan which put side by side 
two radically different, two antagonistic forms of 
goYernment — one, self-rule, the other, arbitrary rule 
I from the outside ;one, democracy, the other, absolute 

autocracy or absolute monarchy (in the form of an 
alien bureaucracy) ; and expected them to work 

* in harmony. It was an attempt to mix oil and 

• water ; or to ride two horses going in opposite 

’’ directions. Abraham Lincoln said ; “A nation 

cannot endure half free and half slave.” The 
British ought to have known that neither can a 
i. nation be successfully ruled by means of govern- 

tal machinery, half formed for ends of freedom 

I and half for ends of oppression. That is exactly what 

this scheme was and is. 

What Great Britain ought to have done, instead 
of concocting such an impossible, misshapen, 
mongrel plan, is clear. She should have listened 
to India’s just demands, and given her a govern- 
ment framed distinctly and honestly for ends of 
self-rule ; a government responsible, at least in aU 
home matters, to the Indian people ; a real demo- 
cracy essentially like that of Canada or South 
Africa, but of course adapted to the special needs 
and conditions of India. That would have been 
: sane. It would have been straightforward and 

honest. It would have* been practicable and to the 
infini te advantage of all concerned. On the one 
^ hand, it would hate made India content, and on 

- the other it would have removed aE cause for 

anxiety or alarm on the part of Great Britain. 
It would have resulted in India’s becoming as 
loyal a part of the Empire (or Commonwealth) as 
South Africa, or Canada or Australia. That the 
very opposite state of things now exists, is the 
result of Britain’s blind and arbitrary refusal to 
give to the Indian people what they so earnestly 
asked for, and what was their right ; and thrusting 
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on them, instead, this impossible, self-contradictory 
Ticions plan of ''Dyarchy.” 

(3) A fundamental defect of the Eeforin 
Scheme or Dyarchy was the startling fact 
that it contained no Bill of Eights, no 
constitntional guarantee of any hind seeming the 
Indian people against possible future injustices and 
t 3 rrannies on the part of the Government. In view 
of the many wrongs that they had suffered in the 
past, this defect was fatal — something which alone, 
as they believed, was sufficient reason for reject- 
ing the Scheme. They realised that without a 
bill of rights, or a constitutional guarantee of 
justice, they could have no sure protection, they 
would be at the mercy of their foreign rulers, 
liable at any time to have wrongs and cruelties 
inflicted upon them as great as any they had 
ever suffered. The British at home, in England, 
would on no consideration give up the protection 
which for hundreds of years they have received 
from their Magna Charta, which has shielded 
them by its great words: 

“No freeman shall be arrested or detained in prison* •« 
or in any way molested- unless by the lav’ful judgment 
of his peers and by the law of the land,” 

We Americans could not possibly be induced 
to surrender the guaranteed protection which we 
possess in our Declaration of Independence, and 
especially in our National CTonstitution, which 
declares : 

“Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press, or the right of the people 
•peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a rediess of grievances. 

“The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and eftects against unreasonable seaiuhes 
and seizures, shah not be violated. 

“Excessive bail shall not be req[uired, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted. 
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‘‘No State or province within the nation shall deprive 
any person of life, liberty or propeity without due 
process of law, nor deny^ to any person within its juris- 
diction the eaiial protection of the laws.” 

Such charters of rights, such guarantees of 
protection, are regarded by Englishmen, by 
Americans, and by all other free peoples, as abso- 
lutely indispensable in them own cases. Why did 
not Great Britain grant such protection to India ? 

What are the facts bearing in the case ? They 
are startling enough. (See chapter XXX in this 
book). Witliin the last few years reports have 
come from the most trustworthy sources, of bruta- 
lities committed by British officials against the 
Indian people, wliich have shocked the world — 
houses searched without warrant ; men seized and 
imprisoned without trial ; men and women peacefully 
working in the field bombed from the sky ; all the 
inhabitants in a certain street in a city forbidden 
to go along the street even to get water or buy 
food except by their crawling on their hands and 
knees ; a great peaceful gathering assembled in a 
public garden on a religious festival day, fired on 
without warning, by troops, and the firing continued 
until the ammunition of the soldiers was exhausted, 
and 379 dead and 1,200 wounded men, women and 
childinn lay heaped on the bloody ground ;* prison- 
ers confined in a luggage van without ventilation, 
and in spite of their frantic cries for air kept there 
until more than 70 were dead ; and many other 
brutalities and crimes almost as shocking. 


^ The Hunter Committee appointed to investigate the 
Pimjab atrocities reported the number lolled in the 
Amritsar (Jalianwala Bagh) massacre as 379, and the 
number wounded as about three times as many. These 
numbers, however, are very much the lowest given by 
any authority. The Investigation Commission appointed 
by the authorities of the National Indian Congress, whose 
researches were far more thorough, reported that they 
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If the new government Scheme for India/ was 
to be of any value at all, ought it not to have 
guaranteed the people against such outrages in 
the futtire? Yet incredible, almost monstrous, 
as the fact seems, it did not. 

The fact alone that the military forces of the 
country and the police were both wholly under 
British control — ^neither being responsible in any 
degree to the Indian people — made the recurrence 
of injustices and atrocities as bad as any of these, 
possible at any future time. The Scheme gave no 
guarantee whatever against the coming at any time 
of other Governor O’Dwyers, and General Dyers, 
and Jalianwala Baghs, and Moplah suffocations, 
and the rest. It provided protection for the 
British rulers of the land, but for nobody else. 
It did not guarantee to the Indian people police 
protection, or military protection, or civil protec- 
tion ; it did not insure to them freedom of speech, 
or of assembly, or of the press ; or the right of 
trial in open court ; or the privilege of habeas 
corpus -, or any other of the essential rights and 
privileges which are the foundations and indispen- 
sable guarantees of liberty, justice and law. Is it 
any wonder that India rejected the Scheme ? Is 
it not amazing that any nation calling itself 
civilized and Christian, in this age of the world, 
could have proposed such a Scheme ? 

(4) In the so-called “Eeform Plan” offered to 
India in 1919, the British kept in their own hands 
not only aU other kinds of power, but also all 
real legislative power. India was allowed no 
effective voice whatever in legislation, This state- 
ment applies to legislation in the Provinces, and 


found unimpeachable evidence that the number shot to 
death was approximately, 1,200 and the number woimded 
approximately 3,600. 
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it applies still more fully and seriously to uational 
legislation. It is true that the Scheme gave to 
India both national legislative bodies and provin- 
cial legislative bodies, which looted like real 
parliaments, — ^parliaments endowed with power to 
enact real laws. But on looking deeper, it was 
soon seen that this appearance was deceptive. They 
were not real parliaments or real legislatures at 
all as these words are understood in Europe and 
America. They were all under external control. 
Whatever they did could be overthrown. 

In the national government, the Eeform Scheme 
allowed Indians to hold a few more places than 
they formerly did. For example, in the ISTational 
Legislative Assembly there were an increased 
number of Indians, enough to guard India’s rights 
if they had possessed any real power. But they 
did not As has been said, they were allowed 
to vote on some things, but not on aU. ; on some 
they were not permitted even to speak. Matters 
were so arranged that in no case could they 
disturb the plans of the Government Whatever 
legislation the British rulers desired, they enacted, 
whether the Indians favored it or not 

In the Provinces, the situation was similar. 
Each Provincial Legisjative Assembly contained a 
majority of Indians, but here again they could 
legislate only upon such matters as the British 
rulers permitted ; \nd even regarding these they 
had no final power ; whatever laws they enacted 
could be overturned by the Governor in Council, 
or by the Governor-General in Council, or both. 
Even if a legislature voted unanimously for a 
measure, the Government might disallow it. 

Is it said that even in democratic America the 
enactments of State Legislatures may be vetoed 
by Governors, and those of the National Congress, 
by Presidents ? Yes, ** but these vetoes are not 


■ 
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final. An American State legislature can pass 
anything it desires over the Q-overnor’s veto, 
and the American IsTational Congress can pass 
anything it pleases over the veto of the 
President. In India nothing of this kind is possi- 
ble. There, all final legislative authority, all real 
legislative power, whether national or provincial 
is in the hands of the executive. Ifotwithstanding 
the increased number of so-called legislators under 
the new Government Scheme, the British are still, 
just as before, the supreme, and really the sole, 
law-makers. 

Of course, the fact that the dyarchal plan 
granted to members of legislatures considerable 
liberty of discussion, was not without value. It 
gave to the British overlords a better Imowledge 
than they would otherwise have had of the feelings 
and wants of the people, and thus to some extent 
it may have influenced legislation for the better, 
imd yet, one cannot help wondering how much. 
A prominent member of the British Indian Govern- 
ment said to an American : 

“Oh yes! We listen to thess Indian fellows, these natives, 
in our legislatures'—to their talk, their discussions, their 
pleas for this and that, their demands for what they call 
their ‘rights,’ for' ‘home-rale’ and the rest— we listen to 
them, they like it, and theBr—wer do as we damned please 

This is a cynical declaration ; but it describes 
exactly the amount of pow^r possessed by the 
people of India under Dyarchy as regards enacting 
legislation on all subjects of liighest importance, and 
in shaping all the reaUy vital afiairs of their 
own nation. * The fact is, the government of 


* It may be claimed that the Dyarchal Scheme 
placed some vital matters— for example, education and 
public sanitation * in the hands of Indians, and hence, 
if any failures were found tjiere the responsibility was 
with them. The claim is superficial. The truth is, 
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India continued Just as autocratic and absolute 
after the introduction of the new plan of things 
as it was before. The power of ‘^Certification” 
given to Ticeroy made him virtually an absolute 
monarch, and placed all the Indian legislatures 
and all India virtually under his feet. It enabled 
him to defeat any legislation that he did not hke 
by certifying that it was against the safety or 
interests of India (meaning the British Empire), 
and to enact any law desired by him by "" certify- 
ing” that it^ was necessary for the interests or 
safety of India (the British Empire). As for the 
apparent check placed upon his certifications by 
the provision that they must lie two months before 
the British Parliament, before becoming operative, 
every-body knew from the beginning that that 
was meant only as a form. 

The helplessness of the Indian legislatures 
under Dyarchy has been described in emphatic 
words by an eminent EngHshman. In the winter 
of 1925-26, Dr. V. H. Eutherford, a member of 
Parliament and a prominent leader in the Labor 
Party, made an extended visit to India for the 
purpose of^ examining on the ground the work- 
ing of the “Eeforms.” 

The Amrita Bazar ^ Patrilm, of Calcutta, in 
its issue of Pebruary 2nd, 1926, published an 
interview with Dr. Eutherford, who is reported 
to have said : 


the public revenue of the nation remained under 
dyarchy where it had always been, in .the solo control 
of the British, who always use first of all as much of 
it as they want for their own military ,and imperialistic 
purposes and for other British interests (paying the 
high salaries and pensions of British officials, etc.), and 
Indian interests, however vital, whether education and 
sanitation or others, have to put up with what they 
can get from the small remainder. This is the prime 
reason why ^ education makes so little progress and 
public sanitation and hygiene are so neglected. 

27 
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“At lladras, Lahore and elsewhere jii the ProYinces, 
I have seen in action the LegislatiYe Councils and 
Assemblies created by the Reform Scheme. My disappoint- 
ment on account of the feeble powers which Great 
Britain has conferred upon them is boundless, as also 
is my indignation. My greatest disappointment and indigna- 
tion, however, have been reserved for Delhi, the Capital, 
and the National Government there. The National Legis- 
lature is supposed to be the crowning piece of the anatomy 
of the Montagne-Ohelmsford Reforms ; and on close 
inspection 1 have found it to be a mere make-believe, 
a mere px’etence, a mockery, a legislative body in name 
but without power to form a government, or to displace 
a government in which it has no confidence ; without 
power to appoint or dismiss ministers : without power 
of purse ; without power to shift a nail or screw in the 
“steel frame” of bureaucratic contol set up by the 
British ; without the least shred or iota of control over 
the Viceroy, who can defy and damn at his pleasure 
ah the representatives of the people, and who has, in 
fact, defied them again and^ agaia, ‘certifjdng’ the Finance 
Bih over their heads, locldng up thousands of them in 
prison in disregard of ah law, and doing whatever 
else he liked. Never in the liistory of the world was 
such a hoax perpetrated upon a great people as England 
pepertrated upon India, when in return for Indians 
mvaluable service during the war, she gave to the Indian 
nation such a discreditable, disgraceful, imdemocratic, 
tyrannical constitution. No political party in Great 
Britain would tolerate these iniquitous semblances of 
parliamentary institutions for a single week.” 

Let it be borne in mind that these strong words 
were not spoken by an Indian, but by a Member 
of the British Parliament. In the light of such 
statements, coming from such a source, is 
it any wonder that India indignantly rejects the 
so-called “boon” of Dyarchy, as w^ortliless and 
worse than worthless, and demands instead some- 
thing incomparably better ? 

(5) A very prominent and evil feature of 
the Dyarchy Scheme which should not go unmen- 
tioned, is the fact that its whole spirit was one 
of negations, negations^ Fi‘om first to last, 
its constant aim was to forbid, to forbid. 
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Its most outstanding characteristic was its careful, 
specific and multiplied specifications and descrip- 
tions of privileges, rights, liberties and powers 
wiiicli the Indian people not permitted to 

have. At every point where the Indian people 
came upon anytliingof first class importance, anything 
that would give any real power to India, there 
at once they were met with “reservations,” “reserv- 
ations.” And the reservations were always in the 
interest of England, nevm of India. Even the 
“transferred” subjects “had strings to them.” 
The great thing that the scheme constantly guard- 
ed against, was not India’s danger, the danger 
that India might fail to get her rights, but the 
imagined danger that at some point or other England 
might suffer some loss of prestige, or privilege, 
or power. The scheme gave no evidence of being 
something prompted in any degree by a desii-e 
to right India’s age-long and terrible -wrongs ; 
indeed, it contained no real recognition of the 
existence, then or in the past, of any such wrongs. 
Everything in it and aboixt it showed that it was 
simply an effort on the part of Great Britain to 
retain her grip on India at a trying time. The 
scheme was an unintentional but clear aclmow- 
ledgment that a grea^t new spirit of freedom 
and independence had come into the world, and 
that India was feeling it mightily. This alarmed 
England. She saw 'that the Indian people were 
thinking, were rising from their knees to their feet, 
were becoming indignant at being held in subjection, 
were feeling humiliated and outraged beyond measure 
by the fact that they, who for so many centuries had 
been a great nation among the nations of the world, 
were now not thought of as a nation at all, but 
were regarded as a mere appendage, a mere 
possession of a nation six or seven thousand 
miles away. ’ 
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It was distinctly with this in view, and because 
of this, that the new G-oTernment Scheme was 
ofiered to India. The Scheme was England’s 
attempt to counteract all this, to quiet the unrest 
of the Indian people, to allay their Iminiliation, to 
soothe their wounded pride, to administer to them 
an opiate, to induce them to lay aside their 
dangerous ambition and be willing to continue 
loyal still to Great Britain, by offering them some- 
thing which they were told was a great boon, some- 
thing which England assured them meant increasing 
freedom, more and more privileges, more and 
more pai’ticipation in the Government, an advance, 
with more and more advances to follow, on the 
road leading toward self-rule. 

But alas ! these promises when examined, wlion 
really looked into, when probed to the bottom, 
when tested, were seen to mean nothing of value 
to India. Their real purpose was not at all India’s 
advancement., but her pacification, and England’s 
secmity. They offered India no boon whatever. 
They merely promised her a pot of gold at the 
end of a rainbow. 

(6) This brings me to a final indictment which 
remains to be made against Great Britain’s new 
Government Scheme for Ipdia. The Scheme fixed 
no time. It left everything uncertain. "Whatever 
promises it made, or was supposed to make of new 
rights or privileges, or of advances toward self- 
CTile, were only to be fulfilled “some time,” in an un- 
known future, and at the option of the British rulers. 

This was fatal. It made the promises absolutely 
worthless. It is well-understood in law that if 
I give a man a note promising to pay him a sum 
of money, but without mentioning any time, my 
note is of no value. Nobody can collect anythin 
on it. Or if I make my note payable at such 
time in the future as I ifiay then elect, stiU it is 
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TalDeless. My promise to pay must state when 
the payment is due, in order to be of any worth. 
It is exactly the saiiie with the supposed promise 
made in this Eeform Scheme of future self-govern- 
iiieiit to India. There was no date fixed. The ful- 
fillment could be put off and put off until the end 
of time. It was no promise at aU. 

• The fact is not to be escaped, that Great Britain 
did not in her so-called Eeform Scheme, pledge to 
the Indian people anything whateyer except th^at if 
they would cease their (to her) disagreeable 
agihitions for reforms, freedom, seif-goyernment, and 
be dumb and docile, and do what she commanded 
(like good children, or rather, like slayes) and 
caused her no trouble, she would be kind and 
motherly to them, and at such time or times in the 
future as, in her superior wisdom, she might see 
fit, she might perhaps condescend graciously to 
grant them such limited new liberties as she might 
then consider safe, and ^ such gradual adyances 
toward some yery far-off* goal of self-government 
(Dominion status or some other) as she might then 
deem it best for them to receive. 

To put the case in a word, this Scheme which 
has been heralded abroad and praised as offering 
so much to India, and as Setting her feet securely 
on the road to self-ruld, particularly to Dominion 
status like that of Canada, as a matter of fact, 
gave her no assiircmce of being granted such a 
status, or any form of self-determination, in a 
thousand years. 

Can a great nation, with a proud history of 
three or four milleniums, be satisfied with such 
mockery ? Said the great and honored American 
Patrick Henry, ''Give me liberty, or give me 
death.’’ Said the great and honored Indian, Eaja 
Earn Mohim Eoy, “I want to be free, or I 
do not want to be at alb” 
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In conclusion : 

What are the lessons that Great Britain should 
learn from India’s rejection of Dyarchy ? There 
are two which are clear as the light, if she will 
open her eyes to them. 

One is that India refuses longer to accept 
stones for bread. She is fast waking up. All 
her leaders are awake now, and her people 
are fast following. She sees the world becoroing 
free ; she sees Asia becoming free. Under, 
such conditions she can no more be held 
in bondage than the rising tide of the ocean can 
be stayed. 

The other lesson is, that if Britain persists in 
fTOther treatment of India in the high-handed 
spirit of the dyarchy Scheme, if she attempts to 
force upon the Indian people another constitution 
as autocratic, as tyrannical, as defiant of their 
wishes and rights as the dyarchy Scheme was, 
she must be prepared for disaster, — the result 
certainly will be, acute, growing and probably 
permanent bitterness and resentment toward 
Britain on the part of India, and alienation bet- 
ween the two nations so deep that it probably 
cannot be healed. Why does not Great Britain 
recognize all this ? 

Indeed, why was she ^not wise enough, brave 
enough, and noble enough at the close of the 
Great War in Europe, even ^ if not earlier than 
that, to extend to India the same warm, strong- 
hand of friendship, confidence, trust, comradeship, 
co-operation and real partnership in the Empire, 
which at the end of the Boer War she extended 
to South Africa ? That would have saved every- 
tliing in India, as it did in South Africa. 

Wifi, she do it yet ? Will she do it before 
it is too late ? 


CHAPTEE XXXII 




THE GREAT DELUSION : BRITAINS CLAIM' 
THAT SHE IS "EDUCATING INDIA 
FOR SELF-RULE" 


There is no greater delusion known to men 
than the idea that one nation can 'edncate 
another nation for self-rule/’ and especially 
that it can do so by holding tJmt other natiofi 
in bondage. Yet that is exactly what Britain 
is doing or claims to be doing in India. How 
is it that any intelligent mind fails to see 
through the delusion ? 

Look at the situation carefully. India wants 
to rule herself, as she and all other nations 
have a right to do, and as she did with success 
for three thousand years before Britain reduced 
her to bondage. Britain, after holding her in 
bondage for a hundred and sixty years, says 
to her in effect : “You are not fit to rule 
yourself ; but because you in your foolishness 
want and demand to do so (not appreciating 
your great privilege of being ruled by us), we, 
in our great desire to be kind to you, have 
undertaken the heavy task of making you at 
least in a measure fit for selE-govemment by 
educating you for it. How educating you for 
it ? By holding you stiU longer . in bondage. 
You ask : How much longer ? We cannot teU ; 
you must trust us; as soon as your prolonged 
experience of bondage has sufficiently educated 
you for freedom and self-government so that 
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you seem to us fit to rule yourself, we will 
(perhaps) grant you self-rule.” 

I repeat : That is exactly what Britain’s 
“educating India for self-rule” really means. 

Is it sane? Is it anything else but a 

delusion and a mockery ? If conquering a nation 
and holding it in bondage a century and a half 
has deprived it of fitness to govern itself, by 
what legerdemain can continuing that bondage 

restore it to fitness, or have any other possible 
effect, except to make it stUl more unfit ? The 
fact is, not since time began, so far as is known, 
has any nation ever obtained fitness or ability to 
rule itself through education given it by another 
nation ; and certainly not by being held in bond- 
age by another nation, as India is being held, 
and seemingly is to continue to be held, in bondage 
by Britain. It is by freedom that nations learn 
to govern themselves, and never by bondage. 
Also it is by their own experience, their own 
effort, their own practice, and never by so-caUed 
“education” or “training” imparted to them by 
other nations. 

England long tried the policy of “educating” 
Canada for self-government, that is, of keeping 
Canada in virtual bondage, treating her people 
like children unable to t^e® care of themselves, 
just as she is now treating India. Like any other 
self-respecting people they chjfed, protested and 
rebelled, and England would ' have lost them, 
as she had lost her American colonies at the South, 
had not Lord Durham, who was sent to Canada 
to look into matters, returned home with a report 
which shocked the British people into sense, 
and caused the Glovernment to grant to Canada 
greatly increased freedom — ^freedom to stand on her 
own feet and learn to govern herself by governing 
herself, by experience, the on.ly possible way. 



THE GREAT DELHSION 


One of the most remarkable achieTements of 
the modem world is the progress made by the 
ne^oes in the United States since their emanci- 
pation in 1863. Suppose that instead of freeing 
the slaves at once and setting them at once to 
the task of walking on their own legs, we had 
said as the British say of the people of India ; 
“No, not now. We must go slow. Sometime, 
after many years, it may do to give them 
freedom ; but we must keep them in bondage 
much longer and let their masters, overseers and 
slave-drivers educate’ them for freedom. As soon 
as we think they are ‘fit’ to govern themselves 
we will grant them their liberty.” Would they 
not aU have been slaves to-day ? 

At the end of the Great War, when Poland 
asked for freedom, suppose she had been left for 
an unlimited series of years under her old masters, 
Eussia, Germany and Austria, for them to 
“educate” her for self-rule, and grant it to her 
when they thought she was ‘fit’ to receive it. 
Would she ever have got it ? 

Suppose the South American nations, which 
are now prosperous, self-ruling republics, had 
been compelled to remain for an indefinite 
period under Spain, their old oppressor, to be 
educated” by her for «seLE-government, as India 
is being “educated for sefi-govemment” by her 
old oppressor, would any of them have been free 
to-day ? 

Does anybody claim that when China achieves 
peace and unity she ought then to be conquered 
by some European nation and held in bondage 
for a term of years for her conqueror to “educate” 
her for self-government ? 

Let us see what some very eminent men, 
Englishmen and Americans, who have had large 
observation and experiejace in the matter, say 
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about ‘educating nations for self-rule,” keeping 
them in bondage until they are “fit.” 

Long ago Macaifiey wrote the following words , '‘Many 
politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it down 
as the selfeyident proposition that no people ought to be 
free until they are fit to use their freedom. The maxim 
is worthy of the fool in. the old story who resolved not 
to go into the water imtil he had learned to swum. If 
men are to wait for liberty . till they . become wise and 
good in slavery^ they may indeed wait for emrP 

(Essay on MiUo'}i). 

Was not Macauley right ? 

John Morley wrote the Life of Gladstone. 
In that work (Volume 1, p. 360) he says: 

“Gladstone was never weary of protesting against 
the fallacy of what w^as called 'preparing' these new 
communities for freedom : teacliing a colony, like 
an infant, by slow degrees to walk, first putting 
it in long clothes, then in short clothes. ...... In 

point of fact, every year and every month during 
which they are retained under the administration 
of a despotic government, renders them less fit for 
free institutions. ... . It ;is liberty alone which 
fits men for liberty.” 

Let me quote two or three eminent Americans. 
There is no American scholai* who is a higher 
authority regarding the p^eoples of the^ Orient, 
their governments and "present condition, than 
Frederick Starr. Says ProfessorStan’: 

''A government - adapted to the economic development 
of a people and working up from within, is better 
than the most perfect goveinment forced from 
above. The Americans are doing far more . for the 
PMippines than Britain is for India ; yet it is my 
opinion that every day we remain in the islands, 
the Filipinos are less capable of self-government. 
They have all the while been better fit to rule 
themselves than we or any other foreigners are 
to rule them. The only way America can benefit 
them is by ^ving them^ independence at once.” 
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I wish to cite a very instructive passage from 
tlie eminent German- American statesman, Carl 
Schnrz. Mi\ Scliurz was general in the Union 
Army during the American Civil War, a member 
of the Cabinet of President Hayes, and for many 
yeai*s one of the nation’s most honored and in- 
lluential public leaders. In connection with his 
office of Secretaiy of the Interior he had large 
experience with the immigrants who at that time 
were coming to America in great numbers from 
lands of the Old World where they had been 
given no opportunities for self-government. How 
could they be made valuable citizens in a demo- 
cracy— a nation where there was self-rule ? In 
Ms ^Eeminiscences” (Yol II, pp. 77-80) he says: 

“One of the most interesting experiences of my life 
was the observation of the educational influence exercised 
upon men by the actual practice of self-government.” 

Persons attempting to exercise self-government 
for the first time, he declares, 

“may do it somewhat clumsily in the beginning and 
make grievous mistakes, but these very mistakes, \Yitli 
their disagreeable consequences, will serve to sharpen 
the wits of those who desire to learn. Practice upon 
one’s own responsibility is the best if not the only school 
of self-government. What is sometimes called the art 
of self-govemment is not learned by the mere presenta- 
tion of other people’s expediences by way of instructive 
example. Pi’actice is the only remly effective teacher. 
Other methods of instruction will rather retard, if not 
altogether prevent, the development of the self-governing 
capaciti% because they will serve to -weaken the sense 
of responsibility, and self-reliance. TMs is why ther^ 
is not any instance in history of a people* s having been 
sueeessfully taught to govern themselves hy a tutelary 
power acting upon the principle that its wards should 
not he given the power of self-government until they 
had shown themselves fit for iV^ 

This may well have been written with India 
directly in mind. 

I quote, another iterance, if possible still 
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more weighty, which was spoken with India 
directly in view. It is from the American 
historian and scholar, Charles Francis Adams. Speak- 
ing before the American Historical Association 
in 1901, this man of candor and of large learning 
said, (confirming in every respect the testimony 
of General Schurz, Professor Stair, Macanley and 
Gladstone): 

I submit that there is not an mstance in all recorded 
history, from the earliest times until now, where a 
so called inferior race or community has been elevated 
in its character, or made self-sustaining or self-governing, 
or even put on the way to that result through a 
condition of dependency or tutelage, I might, without 
much danger, assert that the condition of dependency, 
even for communities of the same race and blood, always 
exercises an emasculating and deterioratina influence, 
I would undertake, if called upon, to show that this rule 
is invariable— from the inherent and fimdamenhil 
conditions of human nature, it has known, and can know, 
no exceptions. This tiuth I could demonstrate from 
almost innumerable examples. 

And Mr. Adams proceeded to make the direct 
application of this truth to India and declared in the 
most unequivocal terms that notwithstanding any 
or all material or other improvements made in 
the country by the British during the three 
hundred years and more since the East India 
Company began its exploitation and conquest of 
the land, British rule had been an absolute failure 
as a means for increasing the edacity or fitness of 
the Indian people for self-government, — ^it had not 
increased that capacity or that fitness in the slightest 
degree ; but on the contraiy, it had actually lessened 
it And he held that there was no ground for 
believing that it would or could ever have any 
other effect It was not by subjection or tutelage to 
another nation—no matter what that nation might 
be,™ but by the very opposite, by freedoyn, by actual 
practice of self-governmerii, by experience, by 
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making mistakes and learning wisdom from the. 
same — it was by this method and no other that all 
capaeity for self-government has been obtained 
in the past and must be obtained for ever. It was by 
this method that India learned 3,000 years ago 
to rule herself, and had continued one of the great 
self-ruling nations of the world until Great Britain 
robbed her of nationhood. And what she needs 
now is simply ^"hands off’ on the part of W 
foreign conqueror, so that her native capaeity for 
self-rule, wliich Mr. Adams held has been 
weakened by British dominance, but by no means 
destroyed, may again, as in the past, come into 
activity and therefore into growth, nonnal develop- 
ment and permanent strength. 

All these eminent scholars and statesmen 
simply confirm what all history affirms, that no 
people can teach another freedom ; each people 
must learn it for itself. No nation can teach 
another how to rule itself. Bach nation must 
find out by experience. 

To say that India should be trained, educated, 
fitted for freedom and self-rule by Britain or any 
other nation before she is given freedom and self-rule 
is simply to fly in the face of all the best educa- 
tional philosophy and practice of the modern 
world. The old methrod of teaching by theory 
without practice, teaching before practice, or even 
teaching in preparaijon for practice, is fast giving 
way to the far better method of teaching through 
and by practice. This is known as the “practice 
method” or the “laboratory method” or in law 
the “case method,” and it has been adopted, or 
is being adopted, in schools and educational institu- 
tions of every giAde and every kind. Geology 
and botany are taught by taking students into 
the fields, the woods and the mountains, to study 
the flower, the shrubs, >the trees and the rocks, 
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themselves. Mechanics is studied in the presence 
of and by the constant use of hammer, saw, square, 
anvil and latlie. Chemistry is learned almost 
wholly in laboratories. Languages are taught by 
actually speaking and writing the languages. 
Students of medicine go for study to laboratories, 
cbnics, and hospitals. Our best law schools rely 
more and more on practice courts and case work. 

Nations and peoples must acquire the art of 
government in the same way, by the practice method. 
They must learn self-rule by actually undertaking 
self-rule, — ^by trial, by experiment, by making 
mistakes and correcting them. There is no other 
way. 

It is the judgment of the wisest thinkers of 
the ages that holding men in bondage instead of 
fitting them for freedom, has the exact opposite 
effect; it tends to spoil them for freedom ; it is 
most likely to create in them the “inferiority 
complex,” the slave mind ; or it it does not do 
that, it is liable to produce in them the mind of 
the anarchist, of the revolter against all law and 
order. On the other hand, give men freedom, and they 
tend to grow thoughtful and serious under it, 
and to gird themselves to meet its responsibilities 
with intelligence and strength. 

Says David Starr Jordatf ; 

‘‘G-ood government means giving the people an oppor- 
tumty to practice, to rule themselves. That is the basis 
of all possible good government.” 

Said Senator George F. Hoar (in an address 
m the United States Senate, in 1899) : 

tiQo who has created this world 

has ordamed tot his children shall work out their own 
salvation, ^d tot mtions should work out their own 
galv^on. I beheye tot liberty, good government, free 
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put the same thought in a more 
philosophic way : ' ,\ . 

'‘It we were not designed to exert our powers till 
we were assured of om ability to attain our object, 
those piowers would remain unused. It is only by 
trying that we learn what our powers are.” 

Sir Heniy Cotton, the eminent British adminis- 
trator in India, declares : 

“No system of government can be beneficial wMcli 
does not foster the self-reliance of the people, and 
encourage their aspirations to realize their destiny 
thi’ough their own exertions. It was one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s most famous sayings (cited above ) that it is 
liberty alone that fits men for liberty.” * 

Mr. John M. Robertson, one of England’s ablest 
thinkers, argues that not alone civilized peoples, 
like those of India, should be permitted to rule 
themselves, but that all peoples, whether civilized 
or not, ought to be allowed to do so ; that 
absolutely none should be forced under the rule 
of others. In his work on “International Problems”t 
he declares : 

“There ought to be a general recognition of the funda- 
mental fitness of self-goverment for all races. It is good 
for ail men to be intelligent agents mstead of recalcitrant 
machines. All counMes should walk on their own feet. 
1 b short, no argument ever educed against autonomy or 
self-rule for any race has any scientific value. As a matter 
of fact self-rule exists at this moment among tiie lowest and 
most retrograde races of the earth; and probably no 
experienced European administrator who has ever 
carried his thiniving above the level of a frontier trader, 
will confidently say"^ that any one of these races would 
be improved by setting over them any system of white 
man’s rule that has yet been tided.” 

Mr. Robertson does not by any means stand 
alone among scientific investigators in holding these 
views. 

Think of the farce of trying to educate a nation 
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to recover from the evil effects of bondage, by 
prolonging^^ its bondage. That is exactly what 
Britain’s “educating India for self-rule” means. 
The only thing that training in slavery or under 
slave conditions can fit any people for, is more 
slavery. The only way any people can be trained 
for freedom is by their own efforts and under con- 
ditions of freedom. The Indian leaders regard this 
whole claim that India needs to be educated by 
Britain for self-government as not only a farce, 
but an insult. Who is Britain that she should 
mate such a claim ? Did not the Indian people 
govern themselves for thousands of years before 
she reduced them to bondage ? The truth is, if 
India is not able to rule herself, the reason, and the 
only reason is, that Britain is on top of her, holding 
her down, with a sword at her throat. Let 
Britain get off her. Let her be given freedom, 
and time to recover from the financial im- 
poverishment, the want of schools for her 
children, the deprivation of political experience, 
the slave mind, and the other evil effects of the 
slave treatment which has been inflicted upon 
her during her century and a half of bondage, 
pd no future thing is more certain than th^at 
in due time she will again become one of the 
leading nations of the world* ** 

* Is it objected tliat the people of India are not fit 
to rule themselves because so manyfuf them are illiterate ? 
There are two answers to this objection. The first is 
mvplved_ in the ' questions ; Who are responsible for 
their ^teracy but the British ? Wliere is there any 
hope of its removal so long as the British remain ? The 
second answer is the fact that even if the Indian 
tnasses are ignorant, their leaders are not As shown in 

another chapter, there are in India Mly twenty-four or 
twenty-five million literates, besides a very muck larger 
number stiU of men scattered, ail through the land who, 
though not literates, are possessed of large practical 
intelligence, and a far greater taowiedge of India’s needs 
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How long would it take a child, kept on 
crutches, to learn to walk, run and perform wit!i 
vigor oil its legs ? How long would it take a 
person kept out of the water to learn to swim ? 
Of what value is training received from haughty 
masters who look down upon those being trained 
as inferiors and virtual serfs because their color 
is brown ? Instead of the people of India needing 
more training from the British, the fact is, they 
have had far too much already of the land of 
thing the British give. What they need is to get 
away from it and to be allowed to stand on their 
own feet like men and train themselves. Is there 
any reason to believe that Britain’s so-called 
training or education of the Indian people for 
self-rule, conducted as it is now being conducted 
under virtual slavery and by vii'tually slave 
masters, that is, under the absolute dominance 
of the British bureaucracy,— is their any reason 
to believe that if it went on for a hundred years, 
it would fit them any better than they are 
fitted now by their own native intelligence, 
their own natural instincts for law and order, 
and their experience of three thousand years of 
actual practice of self-rule ? 

I repeat, England’s whole manner of dealing 
with India in withholdiifg self-rule from her until 
she is first “educated” and made “fit” for it, 
is contrary to the ^best modern psychology and 
the best modern systems of education. H there 
is anything that our best psychologists and educa 
tors unite on, and declare to be settled and certain, 


than the British can possibly possess. Surely these are 
the men who should rule India. These men would 
rule with real intelligence. Furthermore, they would 
rule in the interest of the Indian people, and not in the 
interest of a far-off nation. > 
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it is that the only way in which individuals or groups 
of individuals can be effectually trained or made 
really- fit for anything practical, is by the method 
of actual doing, of experiment, of practice, of 
“trial and error” or trial under the possibilities 
of .success and possibilities of failure. The child has 
to learn to walk by walking, to speak by speaking, 
to write by writing, to think by thinking, to use 
all his faculties and powers by using them, to do 
everything he has to do in life by doing. Every 
vStep forward in civilization has been attained by 
experiment, and experiment always involving the 
possibility of mistakes. It is by their mistakes as 
well as by their successes that men and nations 
always have to learn and to advance. There is 
no other way. 

It is a calamity to India, of the first magni- 
tude, that throughout all the dealings of the 
British with her this principle has been ignored. 
And it is ignored still. If England herself had 
been kept by some outside dominating power 
from self-rule until she was educated for it and in 
the judgment of that power she was “fit,” she would 
to-day be in political slavery, as India is. The same 
is true of the United States. The same is true of every 
nation. Every nation in the world that rules itself 
has learned to do so by actual experience, and 
never by being taught by a foreign control. They 
have all learned to swim by ^oing into the water. 
India simply demands the right to go into the 
water. One year of actually governing themselves 
making mistakes and correcting them, would do 
more to train the Indian people for self-rule than 
a miUenium of the sham training which they are 
now getting from their British masters. Dare any 
Englishman deny that Gladstone was right in 
declaring that 

“Every year and every mronth tliat a subject people 
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are kept under the administration of a despotic ^^overn- 
jnent, renders them less fit for free institutions 

For seventy years, ever since the Mutiny, 
Britain has been promising, ^ promising self-rule to 
the Indian people. The Indian leaders are more 
and more asHng. Will she go on promising for ever 
and really doing nothing? Does she intend to do 
nothing ? Her so-called Reform Scheme seems to 
India only the last and most pretentious of these 
futile and irritating promises. 

The poison element, the fatal element, the devil 
element, in this whole business, is that the Indian 
people are to receive self-rule onkj tvken she 
(Britain) thinks them fit. Ah, yes ! Will she ever 
think them fit ? Does intend ever to think 

them fit ? India is asking these questions with 
constantly deepening earnestness. More and more 
she is suspecting that she is being intentionally 
and persistently deceived. She sees that these 
seventy years since the British Government took 
over India from the East India Company, have 
brought to the Indian people a few more privileges, 
a few more ofiices, but have they brought any 
relaxation whatever of Britain^ s iron g?np ? Have 
they these seventy years brought to India any 
evidence that Britain intends ever to give her 
real ^ self-rule — that freedom to conduct her 

affairs as a nation otherwise than under the 
absolute, supreme control and domination of Great 
Britain ? I saytheie are the vital questions which 
India is asking with ever-increasing seriousness and 
persistence. 

If the British continue their present policy — ^if 
Didia is not given self-rule, and given it soon, in 
some real form — ^'’dominion status” in association 
with Britain or faU independence — will she not 
be driven to desperation ? Gandhi’s influence for 
non-violence will not las| for ever if the provocation 
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continues. Is it said that Indians will not fight? 
Let Britain not he deceived. Let her call to mind 
India’s fi.ghtmg regiments that turned the tide in 
the first battle of the Marne and saved Paris. Let 
her remember the desperate fighting she herseif 
had to do to conquer India. Let her remember 
the Mutiny, and the fact that only because the 
heroic Sikhs fought on her side was she saved 
from defeat and from being driven out of the land. 
If India is driven to revolution, it will not be a 
small part, as in the Mutiny ; it will be all India. 
Dr. Eutherford tells us that on his recent visit to 
India he found absolutely all parties, races, religions 
and classes, however divided in other matters, 
united in their common desire and demand for 
self-rule. 

In conclusion, and in a sense summing up all 
that this chapter has aimed to say : The whole 
dream of ^educating a nation for freedom” by out- 
siders mA. masters, while at the same time keeping 
the nation in bondage, is a delusion or ‘iiwse. 

The whole history of mankind has shown it 

to be such. The best informed and most 
authoritative students of the subject condemn 
it. Modern education and modern psychology 
declare its folly. It never has been successfully 
done in the whole history of the world. 

In the very nature of the case it never 

can be. ‘'Nations by thepiselves are made.” 
Tliey cannot be manufactured' by foreigners and 
set up like statues. If the British could teach 
the Indian people to create a government as 
like that of England as two peas in a pod, and 
to carry it on as perfectly as possible after the 
English model, it would not meet India’s needs. 
The whole thing would be artificial, and therefore 
perishable. British ways axe not Lidia’s ways nor 
British needs India’s needs. The Indian people 
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would liave to change their government radically, 
after the British were gone, to suit it to them 
own ideals and to answer their own wants. Why 
cannot the British see this, and, without further 
foolish and hirntful delay, turn over the country 
to its rightful owners, for them to build np a 
government suited to theii* customs, their civiliza- 
tion and their needs, and therefore really useful 
and permanent.? 


CHAPTER XXXin 


THE GREAT FARCE : BRITAIN'S CLAllvl THAT 
INDIA IS HER ^'SACRED TRUST" 

Whenever anything is said to Englishmen about 
giving self-rule to In^[a, nearly always they raise 
the objection of what they call their “trusteeship,” 
their “guardianship,” of the country, which they 
declare compels them to stay there. India is their 
“sacred trust,” which has been “committed” to 
theiipL (not a few add “by Divine Providence”) ; 
and they dare not “abandon their solemn 
responsibility.” This has an assuring, even a 
religious, sound. Unquestionably it causes many 
Englishmen of liigh character to support British 
rule in India who otheinvise would not do so. 

Is it a fact that Britain is in any true sense 
whatever Indians trustee or guardian ? Who 
appointed her such ? Did India ? Who else 
could do it ? Can trustees or guardians be self- 
appointed ? May I take possession of my 
neighbor’s house, or estate, or property, or business, 
by force ; may I occupy it, claim to own it, 
manage it for my own purpo^s, appropriate its 
revenues for my own ^se ; and having done so, 
can I justify myself by the claim that I have 
appointed myself my neighbor’s trustee, or 
guardian ? Would my appointing myself his 
guardian or trustee make me such ? 

Then does Great Britain’s conquering the 
Indian people, and taking possession of their terri- 
tory and their revenues, constitute her their 
trustee and guardian, when they have never 
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appointed her such, and indignantly deny that she 
is such ? 

These are serious and wholly legitimate ques- 
tions, which Englishmen are under the weightiest 
possible obligation to answer to India and to the world. 

A few Englishmen of the nobler sort have 
answered them, not only intelligently but honestly, 
justly, in a “way that no sophistry can refute. 

Such an answer lies before me. It is from Mr. 
Bernard Houghton, a Member of Parliament, an 
eminent Englishman who long held a high position 
in the British Givil Service in India, and who, 
because he is an Englishman, is not likely to be 
biassed against his own country. 

Mr. Houghton says : 

“Wherever there is a tiust some one with anthority 
must have made the trust. Who was it in the case of 
India? Where and when was the deed consuininated ? 
As liistoiy tells us, England acquired India by the 
sword ; in parts, indeed, by means even more question- 
able than the sword. It will hardly do, .then, to say 
that Providence has entrusted England with India for 
that would be to impute to Providence methods which 
aU humane men must look on with abhorrence and which 
flout alike the dictates of justice and the principles of 
liberty. The people of India no more handed themselyes 
over to English rule than did the Alsatiaos in 1871 give 
themselves to Germany or the Poles of the 18th century 
to the Czar. WTience then does the supposed trust 
arise ? Contract explicit or implied there is none. 

“ ‘Conquest’ no doubt in these days has an ugly sound. 
If President W^dson achieved notliing . else he at least 
compelled the robbed Powers Jto hide their naked annexa- 
tions or conquests under the*' fig-leaf of ‘mandates,’ a 
fig-leaf however which hides nothing. 

“May it not be that this talk of ‘trust’ and trastee’ is 
of the same order of words ? It is very comforting to 
regard In-dia as a sacred trust. It entirely blots . out the 
unseemly notion of England as a free-booter, dealing with 
other countries as Drake and Hawkins dealt with the 
Spanish treasui^eships. It substitutes the im^e of a 
charitable old gentleman undertaking from strictly bene- 
volent reasons ah the worry and trouble of looiong after 
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a iiiinor's affair and oi’deriag Ms education. It postulates 
a kind of guardiansMp on the one hand and a tender and 
respectful confidence on the other. Guardian and ward, 
teacher and pupil, what delightful pictures these conjured 
up ! What kindly relations, what years of familiar anci 
beneficial intercom’sel 

''Such deception is what comes of substituting dreams 
for reality. We Imow well that the East India Company 
conquered India for its own profit. We know how in 
the i8th century hundreds and hundreds of its servants 
returned to England loaded with the loot of ^ the annexed 
territories. We Imow further that when this shameless 
confiscation was ended, it was replaced by a system 
wliich, though legal, places an intolerable burden in the 
shape of high salaries on the heck of India ; wdiich 
subordinate her trade to the interests of England ; w^hich 
sequestrates the major portion of, her revenues to 
maintain an ax’my to hold India in subjection and to 
fight the battles of die British Empire in other lands. 

"A trusteesMp is an honorary post, an often ,thanlti^s 
task, involving much labour and not a little anxiety, with 
no monetary reward. But India has been to England 
from the first a matter of profit. It was conquered by 
the East India Company for the sake of profit. It was 
held on to by England for profit, profit in trade, in 
prOwStige, ia military force and in the great number of 
cai-eers it offers to sons of the governing class. It is in 
fact what business men call a 'paying proposition.’ 

“There is no more truth in talking of England holding 
India in trast than there would be in talking of theKomans 
holding Britain in trust, or the Germans holdiug Alsace- 
Lorraine in test, or Austria holding Italy in trust. It is 
all sheer hypocrisy. If hypocrisy is the homage which 
vice pays to virtue, then the use of fair words to cover 
up ugly facts, indicates that, although much of modern 
civilization is still at heart barbarian, it is becoming 
asliamed of its tinship^with the caveman ; hence it 
talks of 'mandates’ and limsteesMp’ and 'training peoples 
for self-government’ 

“But does tins hypocrisy really help matters ? Is the 
covering up' of selfishness and greed with soft words, an 
advance ? Is it not better to say honestly, as we may 
suppose the caveman did, 1 want tMs or that, and I 
propose to have it because it profite me to have it.’ Eng- 
land is not the trustee of India in any sense except one 
that is absolutely a fiction, and every Englishman knows 
it -The only trustee of India the Indian people.” 
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So much for Mr. Houghton. Who CJtu answer 
the facts and the reasoning of this eminent and 
just Englishman ? 

Englishmen give three or four reasons (or 
excuses) for what they call their riglit and duty 
to stay in India and govern it as its trustee. 
Let us see what they are. 

1. They teU us they have done it so long, 
therefore they must continue. Time gives justi- 
fication. 

Is this claim sound ? Certainly not The fact 
that a great wrong has lasted a long time, instead 
of being a just reason for its continuance, is an 
added reason why it should be removed without 
further delay. The delay has been too great 
already. Any further delay only makes the wrong 
the greater. 

If long continuation of a wrong justifies it, 
then slavery, and the slave trade, and duelling, 
and the putting to death of supposed witches, 
and religious pei’secution, and war, and a hundred 
other evils that have come down from a long past, 
should continue right on throughout the future, 
and there should be no effort to remove them. 
But all such reasoning is false. 

This applies exactly to India. The fact that 
Great Britain has been acting as a fraudulent 
guai-dian of India for more than a century and a 
half, instead of palliating her crime and giving her 
tlie right to continu-s it, on^swells it as a crime 
to vaster proportions and makes its cessation only the 
more imperative. The longer I have held possession 
of property which I have stolen, from my neighbor, 
the greater is the ■wrong that I have done him, 
and the greater is my responsibility to return 
his property to him without further delay. 

2. The British government often bases its 
to be India’s trustge and to rule the country 
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on the ground of the good it has done to Lidia 
thQ great servux, the benefits it has rendered the 
Indm people In the discussion in Parliament 
“ connection with seudino- 
the btatutory Commission to India this cla’in 

S Bii-kenhead, 

Loid Wmterton, and other speakers. Without a 
blush they asserted that the “immense benefits” 
rendered to India by the British gives them the 
right ^70 ei^ the country as “their Indian 
Jimpire, and to rule and manage it as they please 
To which the Indian people reply; ^ince 
when does confeiTmg on one’s neighbor ‘benefits’ 
which he does not ask for and does not want 
entitle one to clmm _ that neighbor’s property as 
his ovn, or to seize it, manage it, and appropriate 
to jus own use the income from it, under the 
nction^ of having appointed himself his neighbor’s 
guardian’ or trustee ? 

As to the so-called “benefits” which the British 
claim to have conferred upon India, the Indian 
people make tc the world essentially the following 
declarations : ' 

(a). Wo did not ask for their benefits, and a 
larp part of them we did not want, because we 
jot regard them as benefits at all. 

(h). Everyttog that the. British have done for us 
whether beneficial to us or not, absolutely everythino" 
we have we ha^ paid for, in full, and much more 
than paid for. We ejpn paid Eritein’s whole expense 
m conqt^tng us. Ine British have given us nothing. 

whatever tilings of any 
value the Bntish have done for us (done with 
mr mmey) such as building raUroads, telegraphs, 
mgation systems, etc. (these are the things they 
ooaaf of), could and would aU have been done in 

w. ® ; aJKi in ways that would 

have served us better, and at a cost to us very 
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>r>rnch less ; just as Japan did all these things for 
herself in ways far more serviceable to her, and 
at a cost far lower than any foreign rulers would 

have supplied them to her. iJ'-.-An 

(d) The Indian people say further: Men 
if the British have benefited us in some ways, 
they have deeply injured us in others^ 

^ On the whole, we believe British rule has been a 
calamity, not a benefit. The stealing of our wealth, 
the exploitation of our country, the reducmg of us 
from the richest nation in the world to the poorest, 
Si above all, the robbing us of our freedom and 
^dependence, and the reducmg of us from our 
nroud position as one of the leadmg nations of 
SanMnd to that of a mere possession of 
Signers, a mere ‘‘appendage”mf an alien power- 
S these colossal wrongs which we have received 
the hands of the British, we beheve have far- 
ouSeigS anyand all the “benefits” which tiiey 

^^^lfter*n speech in the Briti^ House of Com- 
moi^bvBarl Winterton, the Under-Secretary of 
State for India (on July 8, 1927), m which that 
official had praised to the skies the numerous bless- 
ings which he alleged British rule had given and 
is v-iving to India— enumeratmg railways, telegraphs, 
irrigation, cotton raising, cotton mills, exports, 

* The Indian peopffi gladly tMt ffiey 

SovSenrielKnaiisfe 

p^^®bnt th?’ c.^itory:%e fedness ^and helpfulness 
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imports, financial legislation, coinage, the amy, etc. 
etc., Colonel 'Wedgwood followed with a rejoinder 
pointing out that the noble Lord had not eren 
mentioned the one blessing worth more than all 
the rest put together — the one blessing which the 
Indian desired, prayed for, demanded above 

everything eZse— namely freedom. All these material 
things were good; of course, the Indian people 
wanted them ; they themselves could, and woidd 
have, obtained them, as Japan did, without any 
help from the British ; hnt sdd these together did 
not compensate, or begin to compensate, for 
loss of liberty and their degradation as a nation 
from their proud place among the great nations of 
the _ world to their present despised condition of 
subjection to a foreign power. 

Another Member of Parliament, following 
Colonel Wedgwood, characterized the eternal 
attempt of Britain to satisfy India by giving her 
these things instead of freedom, as ‘‘feeding her on 
lollypops when she wants bread.” Would not the 
British themselves, he demanded, regard railroads, 
telegraphs, increased exports and imports and the 
like as mere lollypops if were offered these in 
place of freedom ? Why could not the British 
understand that freedom is the most precious thing 
on earth to the Indian as well as to the English- 
man, and that to offer the Indian people anything 
else in place of it is an insult to them exactly as 
it would be to an Eg^lshman^^ 

Both those Membm of Parliament were right, 
liberty is as dear to the people of India as to the 
people of Great Britain. 

Said an eminent Indian leader in Calcutta to the 
British who were complaining of the ingratitude 
of the Indian people for the things the British were 
domg for them,” and the “benefits they were 
receivmg” from the British : “A curse on yoiir 
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so-called benefits ; what we want is justice. A 
curse on the things you do for us ; we want free- 
dom to do for ourselres. If you did ten tunes 
more for us than you do, would that compensate 
for your robbing us of our liberty, and keeping us 
children, weakhngs, slaves ?” * tj • 

3 Not a few Englishmen declare that Eritain 
is i'ustly a trustee of the Indian people and has a 
rio-'ht to rule them as long as she pleases, for the 
“pious” reason that '^Divine Providence” has placed 
the country vn her hands. x • 

Think what that means. Great Bntam, a 
Christian nation, committiag one of the greatest of 
Bossihle crimes against humanity ^the conquering 
and enslaving of a sister nation— and attributing 
it to Divine Provi^ice ! 

John Bright said: ^ n xx m 

“We conoLuered India by breaking aU the Ten 

Coimnandments.” , , , i x 

Should a Government based on such a conquest 

be attributed to Divine Providence? 

ilr H G. Wells says the conquest ot India was 
a “tremendous piracy.” Does Divine Providence 
inspire nations to piracy ? 

Dr. H. V. Eutherford, M. P., says : 

“We British, claim to be ‘trustees’ of India. . We 
forget to add tliat Indians denounce us as self-appointed 
trustees, fraudulent trustees. 

Does Divine Providence inspire nations to 
become self-appointe|, fraudj^^t trastees ? 

Says Sir Prank Beaman : ' W e,gtole India. Does 
Divine Providence cause nations to become robbers 
and to refuse to return their loot to the party 
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it to the Indian people, its rightful owners. The 
following is an illustration — one of many. 

On the 7th of July, 1925, Lord Birkenhead, 
Secretary of State for India, said : 

“I am not able in any foreseeable future to discern a 
moment when we (the British) may safely either to our- 
selves or India abandon our trust.” 

Think what that means. Everywhere else in 
the civilized world, except in connection with 
Britain’s “trusteeship of India” a “trust” is supposed 
to be limited in time, is to come to an end ; 
and at a due date the property is to be turned 
over to the heirs or propei owners. But not so 
in connection with India. According to Lord 
Birkenhead it means their permanent possession. 
Their property held by Britain in so-caUed “trust” is 
never to be surrendered “within any foreseeable 
future.” That is, it belongs to England. It is a 
part of King George’s “My Indian Empire.” 

Of course, this is pure theft, pure embezzle- 
ment, pure robbery. The word “trust” is employed 
in no other possible sense than as a smoke screen, 
a deception, an exhibition of hypocrisy. This is 
the way the highest authority on India deceives 
the nations of the world by making them believe 
that India is Britain’s real trust when he means 
that it is nothing of the kind ! 

What a brilliant example for all other robbers 
this is— stealing and covering up our theft by the 
benevolent word “tnmt.” ! 

Let us see ^w-ix would look if applied else 
where say in my own ease. Suppose I steal, not indeed 
a great country like India, but an estate, or a 
^auk, or a great mercantile business, or a valuable- 
diamond, or a million dollars. And then suppose 
I piously declare to the world that it is my trust,” 
placed in my hands by Divine Providence, and 
I “cannot imagine’ any time in the future when 
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I can with safety either to myself or to the party 
robbed abandon my trust.” How shrewd I am! 
How wise ! How far sighted! How grateful ought 
all robbers to be to me and to Lord Birkenhead 
for showing them how to steal and at the same 
time make people believe that they are doing 
a benevolent deed, by piously calling the property 
which they have stolen (and never intend to 
return) a “trust” ! 

Long ago, Machiavelli taught the lesson that 
the most efiective of all ways to cover up an 
ngly deed is to give it a good, if possible a pious, 
name. Lord Birkenhead and some other British 
statesmen seem to have become adepts in practis- 
ing this lesson in connection with India. 

It brings to our recollection the old lines : 

“And the devil went back to his study ; 

Said he, with a wink and a nod, 

‘Sure the true way still 
To workmy will, 

Is to call it, t}ie work of Ood\” 

But alas ! There is another side to the matter. 
The old Hebrew Prophet thundered in the ears of 
ancient Israel : 

“ Woe to them that call evil good and good evil ; that 
ml darkness for light and light for darkness ! As the 
fire devouretk the stubble, so their root shall rot.” 

The truth is, this whole claim of Britain that 
Lidia is her “sacred Jrust,” ^and that she (Britain) 
is India’s “trustee” i* or “guasdiigi.’ in any just 
sense whatever, is pure The claim is either 

hosed on ignoranm or it is an attempt of men 
conscious of doing great wrong, to ease thdr con- 
sciences by calling their wrong deed a virtue 
or, it is pure hypocrisy' an unblushing attempt 
to' deceive the world. Let the men who make the 
claim answer which. 
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In conclusion : 

It is no pleasure to the present miter to use 
such severe words as “theft,” “loot,” “robbery” 
“hypocrisy,” “crime.” But how can he avoid'it 
and be honest ? It is hypocrisy if you deceive 
and know that you are deceiving. It is a crime 
against humanity when any nation deprives 
another nation of its freedom. It is theft, it is 
robbery, it is looting on an enormous scale and of the 
worst kind known in the world, whenever any nation 
conquers another, takes forcible possession of its 
territory and its revenues and rules and exploits 
it for the benefit of the conquering power. 

The fact that many nations have done these 
things in the past does not justify them to-day. 
They have always been wrong ; but in the light 
of the twentieth century they are a far greater 
wrong than ever before. Done by a nation calling 
itself Christian, they are a ten-fold wrong. We 
shall never get rid of great black crimes against 
humanity, such as war conquest and the forcible 
holding of nations in bondage, so long as we 
deceive ourselves and the world by caUing them 
by gentle and innocent names. 

“Let us speak plain : there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of ; and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age loifger, if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name. 

Let us call tyrants tyrants. 

Men in earnest have^o time^to waste 
In patching fi^lpaffes for the naked truth.” 



CHAPTER XXXIY 

INDIA IN BONDAGE INJURES 
ENGLAND 


111 preceding chapters of tliis book wc have 
vSeeii in how many ways the Indian people are 
injured by British rule, — by being deprived of 
their freedom and their proper place among the 
great nations. In this concluding chapter we wish 
to reverse tlio mirror and look at Britain herself, 
inquiring wliether she also is not very seriously 
injured by the wrongs which she inflicts upon 
India, and in just what ways she suffers. 

The injury ivhich England receives from her 
domination of India is of Uvo kinds, namely, moral 
(that which comes to indivkltiah), and jxditieal 
(tliat which comes to the natioji). Let us look 
first at the moral harm — tlio dulling; of the finer 
sentiments, manners and ideals of life, and tlie 
low^'ering of moral character, wiiicli comes — not to 
all persons -who return from service in India, but 
to very large numbers, it is believed to a large 
majority. 

In the very natu^> of any man who 

wuungs another man, or any nStW^ that ivrongs 
another nation inevitably sutlers a lowering of its 
or his moral standards, and consequently a greater 
or less degree of moral impairment. Tliis is a laAv 
of the moral universe wiliich can no more be 
escaped t!i<an can the law of gravitation. 

The moral hardening, the moral degeneration, 
wiiicii Englishmen suffer, from the despotic rule 
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which they practise in India, of course, manifests 
itself first in India itself* But it does not stop 
there. The Englishmen return home to England 
as soon as their terms of Indian service expire, 
and of necessity bring with them the lovrered 
moral standaa'ds and the autocratic, imperialistic 
spirit which have been bred in them. 

This is a moral poison of a very serious nature, 
which is being introduced constantly into England 
with the return both of the civil service men and 
of the military service men. And there is no 
possibility of England getting rid of it so long as 
she holds India in forced subjection. 

Many Englishmen themselves recognize and 
deplore this moral injury which their country not 
only suffers now, but has suffered ever since its 
domination of India began. 

Macaulay, in his Essay on Lord Clive, gives us 
a graphic picture which makes clear the early paid 
of the story. He teUs us that the life lived by 
Englishmen in India and the enormous wealth 
whicii they acquired there, mainly by extortion 
and robbery, filled England with hundreds of 
“nabobs,” men who returned from a few years in 
India, rich and proud, to strut, and parade their 
ill-gotten riches, to exhibit toward their fellows 
the same domineering spirit which they had shown 
to their subjects and virtual slaves in the East, 
and to coiTupt and deprave the English society in 
which they moved. S^s Macaulay, 

'‘Many of sprung^ from obscurity ; they 

had acquired greau wealth in India, and returning home 
they exhibited it insolently and spent it extravagantly ; 
tliey had crowds of menials, gold and silver plate, 
Dresden china, venison and Burgundy wine ; but they 
were stiff low men.” 

The ‘“‘‘nabobs” who come back from India now 


See previous cSaptem, 
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(if we may still call them by that significant name) 
are of a somewhat different kind. They are not 
generally so rich ; some of them are not of so 
humble origin, though not a few are of an origin 
quite as humble. But no one who is acquainted 
with the social England of to-day can deny that 
many, even if not all, bring back from their years 
of 'Tooldng down”^^ on everybody possessed * of a 
''dark skin,” and of "domineering” over the "natives,” 
essentially the same autocratic, undemocratic, some- 
times brutal and always dangerous spirit which 
characterized the earlier nabobs, although it is 
generally shown in less obtrusive and vulgar ways 
now than in the eaiBer days. 

Let me cite some testimonies from Englishmen 
themselves regarding this matter. 

Dr. V. H. Eutherford, M. P., after a tour of 
investigation in India in 1926, embodied the results 
of his observations and experiences in a book in 
which he says : 

“Oiu* forefathers took India for the puipose of exploit- 
ing its resources, and we hold it to-day for the same 
immoral purpose. Our Indian Empue has poisoned us 
with the virus of Imperialism, has lowered our standard 
of moral values at home and abroad, and fostered in ns 
the spirit of arrogance, intolerance, greed and dishonesty, 
degrading our national life,”* 

Another testimony.^ In his book "Gordon at 
Khartoum” Mr. Wilfred Scawen Blnnt says : 

“It is impossible to exmnise tyrannical authority 
abroad and retain a proper regar(l,^^ib6rty at home.” 

In another connection he adds: ■ 

“The two things are not ciompatible. My reading of 
liistory has taught and practical experience has confirmed 
to me, tlie fact that the task imdertaken by a nation of 
ruling other nations against^their will, is the most certain 


* “Modem India : Its Problems '•and Their Solution.” 
Introduction, p. x. Londoiv British Labor Fuljiishing Go. 
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step upon the road to national ruin. The vims of 
autocratic rule in foreign lands infects the body politic 
at home by a gradual process of contempt for human 
brotherhood and equal rights, which are the l^asis 
of all just law and the only guarantee of freedom in free 
nations.” 

Still another testimony from an eininent 
Englishman, Mr, J. B. Hobson writes : 

“Our despotically ruled dependencies have ever served 
to damage the character of our English people by feeding 
the habits of snobbish subservience , the admiration of 
wealth and ranlt, the corrupt survivals of the inequalities 
of feudalism* ---Oobden, writmg in 1860 of our Indian 
Empire; put this pithy question : Ts it not just possible 
that we may become corrupted at home by the inaction 
of arbitrary political maxims in the Bast upon our 
domestic politics, just as Greece and Rome were demora- 
lized by their contact with Asia ? Hot merely is the 
reaction possible, it is inevitable. As the despotic portion of 
our Empire has gro\vn in area, a, larger number, trained in 
the temper and methods of autocracy as soldiers and 
civil officials in our Crowm Colonies, Protectorates and 
Indian Empire, reinforced by numbers of merchants, 
planters, engineers and overseers, wdiose lives have been 
those of a superior caste living an artificial life removed 
from all the healthy restraints of ordinary Europen 
society, have returned to this country, bringing back the 
characters, sentiments and ideas imposed by this bad 
foreign environment.?’* 


* If any one wmuld understand fully how imperialism, 
not only that of Britain in India, but the domination of 
one people by another everywhere, in all lands and in 
the very natoe of tilings mjures and degrades both 
rulers and ruled, and thti rule^ quite as much as the 
ruled, let him Gaston Boissier’s two books, 

“The Opposition binder the Caesars” and “Cicero and 
His friends,” and there see how Rome’s rule of her 
Provinces (comparatively enlightened as tliatrule was, 
gradually destroyed the higher and finer nature of the 
Roman people themselves, ^undermined, their moral 
character smd ^talhte-d them, while at' the vsame time 
it self-respect, the 

‘'mitislrve, the intellectual and 
moral wmrQi of to various peo?)las held in subjection. 
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Xor are the eyil social effects of the aristo- 
cratic and irresponsible domination of India by 
Greaf Britain confined to English mm. The poison 
extends also to English and often in a 

magnified form. This fact should not be overlooked. 
Indeed the change for the worse which I myself 
have seen in Englishwomen in India — a change 
which I knew had taken place as the result of 
their life there — is one of the tilings which first 
opened my eyes to the necessarily coarsening 
effect of feitish rule upon the British themselves. 
English -writers have often called attention to 
the same. 

Among others, Miss Margaret Noble (Sister 
Nivedita), an eminent English -woman -who lived 
many years in India and wrote some of the best 
l}Ooks on Indian life that we possess, frequently 
mentioned and deplored this deterioration of 
English wminen as the result of the dominance of 
their race over a subject people. She pointed 
out that how'ever kind, courteous and lady-like 
they are when they leave England, and however 
perfectly they manifest these high characteristics 
to their European associates in India, with far 
too few exceptions they soon come to treat their 
servants, and indeed all Indians, with a disdain 
harslmess and often i^^al cruelty that would have 
shocked them if they had seen anything of the 
kind in England. Living more secluded lives 
than their husband.^ anck coming less in contact 
in large ways -with the Indl^^jeople, their pre- 
judices against them are often even stronger than 
that of their husbands, and their treatment of 
them more unreasonable and heartless. * 

* Tlus coarsening infl-ilence of British rule applies 
not only to English women, but to others—to ail indeed 
who arrogate to themselves the “superiority’’ of being 
“white.” A striking iliustijition which comes to my mind 
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Has Great Britain reason to be proud of a 
system of foreign role the influence of which is 
thus to harden so many of its women ? And 
when these English women in India at the 
end of their “banishment” return to Ike once 
more in England, they bring with them of neces- 
sity the virus tliat has gotten into their blood. 
They can never again be quite what they were 
before. They are always thereafter more domineer- 
ing in their nature, less kindly; less sympathetic 
with any class except the aristocracy, less inter- 
ested in the welfare of the people, than they 
would have been if they had not for years breathed 
the poison air of autocratic and irresponsible rule 
in ^India. 

So much for the moral and social injuries 
which ruling India against her will brings to the 


is that of an American woman, the wife of an English 
banker in one of the large Indian cities, in whose 
elegant home I was a guest for some days. We had 
been acquamted m America, and I had held her in the 
highest esteem as one of the most cultured and refined 
ladies within my acquaintance. Her husband was the 
son of an English clergyman and was generaOy looked 
upon as a gentleman of the finest tjTie. Rut as I 
witnessed the treatment extended by both of them to 
their servants, of whom they had some fifteen or twenty, 
I was amazed. It was quite as wnsympatlietic, harsh and 
abusive as was ever seen among the Georgia and Lomsiana 
planters in the old days of American slavery. And some 
of these servants were persons of intelhgence and real 
refinement I could ha^y bSlieve .^t possible that the 
woman whom I •KbSS* treating her Indian servants in 
such a manner (and her treatment of other Indians, not 
her servants, was not much different) was the same lady 
who was enteitaining me with such courtesy and whose 
life in America had always been marked by such 
refinement and such kindness tp everybody. 

There is something of this race prejudice and 
consequent unjust treatment of the Indian people seen 
amoim .the nusswnarres; but not much. I noticed it 
, clearly m only a few cases. 
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Eafflish people as individuals. Let us now crasidei 
ihivoliMcal injuries which come to the British 
nat^n, and see whether these are any less sonous. 

The recruitment in England ot large numbers 
of men for civil and military service in India, 
with the liigh salaries and large pensions connected, 
with the same, results in fiUmg Enghind with 
thousands of men who after the short period of 
twenty-four years in India return “home” to spenu 
the last half of their lives in comfort and ease, 
often in wealth and luxury, supported by the 
noverty-stricken Indian people. What do these 
men, thus living in England upon the money 
which they have saved from their high salmies 
In India, and upon them fat pensions paid by 
Lidia— what do these men do during these years 
of freedom and leisure at home-ypractieally one- 
third or one-half of their lives? Do they devote 
theii- time, strength and money to advancing the 
interests of the Indian people from whom they 
are getting their living, and to whom they owe so 
much ? That is, are they giving their mfluenct 
in every way possible to create a public sentiment 
in England in favor of reforms in India, m favor 
of giving to India more and better education, 
better sanitation, better medical service, 
ffjiTes more freedom, siicli treatment as will aci- 
her toward the place she ought to occupy 
amonff the great nations of the world . 

A few of them- are ;»a few come home from 
India to spend th& years tsf r^l fiends of the 
Indian people and to d9 for ^em all t^^y cam 
But the number of such is sadly smalL i he very 
large majority, poisoned and morally hardened 
by the imperialistic spirit, tlie autocratic and 
domineering spirit, the' race and 
arrogance which rulmg the people without then 
consent inevitably breeds, settle down m England 
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to manifest essentially the same spirit still, and 
therefore to he political enemies of India, and at 
the same time (wlmt is very serious for England) 
to be political opponents of progress and reforms 
ill England. 

Historians of the period of Clive and Wairen 
Hastings and the generation immediately following 
tell ns that when the British conquerors, rulers 
and adventni’ers of that time returned from India 
with their enormous wealth, obtained by every 
kind of oppression and injustice, one of their 
favorite ways of spending their ill-gotten riches 
was that of buying tip ^‘rotten boroughs” 
and thus securing seats in Pailiament. This was 
a stream of poison which began pouring itself 
into the legislation of England; for it was very 


* The baneful influence which British rule in India 
exerts upon the political life of England is clearly 
recognized and often commented Upon in India. Says 
The Mahratta, of Poona (January 16, 1910): “The 
autocratic and irresponsible system of British rule is not 
only largely responsible for the backtvard condition and 
the discontent here (in India), but it also makes its evil 
effects felt seriously in the home iife and politics of 
England. The high officials who reign as veritable' 
autocrats in India, seek to peipetuate tlieii* despotism 
also in England. The evil effects of this have often 
attracted the attention of British statesmen, who have 
more tlian once declared that the* Engiish Constitution is 
constantly threatened by these ‘proconsuls’ trained in the 
school of alien despotism. It v/as the nabobs, the men 
who had made money in India by means chiefly foul, 
who i;eturned to England, bdfflght fp pocket boroughs, 
and were the readj^oot^f ^ f Beorge IH in his campaign 
against representative government, in the American 
Colonies. The ‘prancing pro-consuls’ returning from tlieir 
autocratic rule in India to-day are the twentieth century 
representatives of the eighteenth centaiy nabobs. They 
) are mor§ respectable, but they all the more insidious. 

? They have inoculated the whole British Tory party vdtli 
; N;: their principles. Indeed these pro-consuls from India are 
•i, ry,the leaders of a pintoomtio oligarchy in England.” 
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soon discovered that these “nabobs” comipted 
and morally liardened by their years of tyranny 
and extortion in India, could be counted on al- 
most to a man to exert their influence in Parlia- 
ment on the side of extreme conservatism and 
reaction, and against all measures looking toward 
enlightenment, reform and progress. 

During the last more than one hundred years 
practically every reform and every progressive 
political, indiistrial or educational measure intro- 
duced into Parliament has had to calculate on 
the almost solid opposition of the men returned 
from service in India. No matter how broad- 
minded, liberal, progressive or freedom-loving 
they Avere when they went out, they came back 
with very few exceptions, conservative, backward 
looking, narrowed and hardened, imperialistic and 
militaristic in spirit, in sympathy with the 
privileged classes, in sympathy with conquest 
abroad and autocracy at home, giving their 
influence for an ever bigger army and navy, and, 
throughout their lives, active opponents not only 
of all legislation favorable to tlie progress and 
fi*eedom of India, but equally opponents of all 
movements to. advance the interests, wdiether 
political, social, educational or industrial, of the 
people of England.'^' ^ 

To bo specific. The various immensely import- 


England's experience wfli India is simply one 
more demonstration* in file world’s -^Jong, history of the 
truth of Lincoln’s declaration : ‘'This is a world of 
compensations ; and he wdio would be no slave must 
have no slave. Those who deny freedom to others 
deserved it not themselves, and under a just God cannot 
long retain it,” . 

Said the great Prenclunan,’ Lainennais, in his work, 
“Le Livre de Peupie”: ‘'A people allowing itself to 
oppress anotlier, digs the grave in whiph shall be bmied 
its owm liberty.” 
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ant legislative movements which have arisen in 
England, particularly since the early thirties of 
last century,— to extend the fimchise, first to men 
and later to women; to do away with political 
corruption, in many long-existing forms ; to 
reform the barbarous criminal laws; to create 
lister taxation ; to improve agriculture ; to protect 
women and children in factories and elsewere ; 
to protect minors ; to advance popular education ; 
to create better conditions for labor, and so on, — 
these progressive movements, as has been said, 
have had to face the pretty nearly solid opposition 
of the India pensioners— the men who in India 
became autocrate^ and who came home bringing 
with them of course, theit* autocratic ideas, 
impulses and habits. This poisoning influence of 
India on British legislation has continued right on 
down to the present time. Thus to-day, the 
Liberal party in England, and the Labor party, 
and every party, under whatever name, that aims 
to promote progress and improve the condition 
of the masses of the people as distinguished from 
the privileged classes, has to fight the poison 
influence of India. 

And what else can any reasonable man expect ? 
“Can the leopard change Ms spots, or the Ethiopian 
Ms skin ?” If a man- with a slave-driver 
psychology comes from India to England, does 
the change of place change his psychology ? Men 
whose business in IiMia |as been oppression, 
why should they "favor liberty in England ? Men 
who have opposed giving education to the people 
of India, why should they not oppose giving any 
more than the very minimum of education to 
English “common peopje ?” Men who, with all 
power in their hands, have done practicafly nothing 
to elevate labox; in India, why should they be 
expected to be interestedLn movements to elevate 
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labor in England ? Men who have spent all thek 
years in India trampling on the rights of the 
people there, why should they be expected to care 
much for the rights of the people at home? 

It was the autocratic and imperialistic English- 
men who were living in England on fat pensions 
paid by the poverty-stricken people of India, who 
were largely the leaders in keeping Ireland so 
long ill bondage. 

What was it that overthrew the Ramsay Mac- 
Donald Labor Party in England in 1924, and at 
the same time struck such a blow to the Liberal 
Party ? Primarily it was Lidia. All the erstwhile 
Indian officials living as nabobs in England, all 
the militarists and imperialists whose main reason 
for existence was to hold on to India, and all 
India bondholders, Lancashire cotton-manufacturers 
»nd men who had financial interests in India, all 
these were afraid that the Labor Party, or even 
the Liberal Party, might give the Indian people 
too much freedom, and thus hurt some British 
pocket-books. So they turned MacDonald and 
his following out, gave the Liberal Party a stinging 
blow, and set up an ultra conservative Bourbon 
Government which would be sure to keep a firm 
grip on India (together with Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and the rest of the dependencies and mandates), 
and which at the same time would hold down at 
home all the too liberty-loving men and women, 
whether in the Labor ^arty^or elsewhere. 

It is noticeable that in the long struggle of 
the women of England to obtain the franchise, 
three of the men most prominent in opposing the 
movement, were Curzon, Cromer and Milner ; all 
of them Avere schooled ii^ the ruling of foreign 
peoples without their consent. As a matter of 
course men accustomed to tyrannizing over the 
people of India and Egypt^ would not be likely to 
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see any good reason why English women should 
not always contimie to be tyrannized over by 
British law and custom. 

As is well known, India is the greatest of all 
the Bulwarks of the British House of Lords. 
Except for India that anachronism, that survival 
from an undemocratic and tjT.’annical past, that 
expensive remnant of Eeudalism, that perpetual 
foe to British freedom and progress, would long 
ago have been swept away. But so long as Great 
Britain holds Indha, the House of Lords will 
remain, and remain essentially unaltered. The 
reasons are two. First, because it is a tradition 
which seemingly camiot be broken that aU men 
who win distinction in India must be raised to 
the peerage (if they do not already possess that 
distinction); and second, because the inevitable 
effect of ruling a people without their consent is 
to create an aristocratic, imperialistic spirit, tho 
necessary result of which is a ruling body based 
not upon the choice of the people, but upon 
privilege, upon birth, upon wealtli, upon considera- 
tions wholly autocratic and feudal. 

But not only is India a chief bulwark of the 
House of Lords, it is also the strongest bulwark 
of British aristocracy, of the whole semi-feudalistic 
system which divides themation into two classes — 
one, the people, unprivileged, who pay their own 
way in the world, living by them own exertions, 
often unemployed, and too many of them in 
poverty ; and the other, an aristocracy, privileged, 
living in luxury, and often in idleness, possessing 
titles which they did not earn, and many of them 
holding as their private preserves large and 
valuable areas of land ^inherited from feudal or 
semi-feudal times, which of right belong to the 
nation, and which ought in some way or other to 
be in the possession of Jthe people, to give them 
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employment and better homes, and to help feed 
the nation. 

The framers of the Constitution of the United 
States expressly decreed that this country shall 
never have a hereditary and privileged aristocracy, 
iso provision of that Constitution has more 
thoroughly proved its -wisdom. 

other country is burdened with so extensive 
and expensive an aristocratic class, privileged class, 
or ''caste,” largely hereditary, made up of "sirs” 
("knights”),^ "barons,” "earls,” "marquises,” "lords,” 
"dukes,” "princes” and the rest, as is England. 
Will she ever get rid of it ? Never, until she 
ceases sending thousands and thousands of her sons 
to India, to spend half their lives as an aristocratic, 
privileged, all powerful foreign caste, to domineer 
over a fifth of the human race, and thus fill their 
whole nature with the very worst spirit of privilege, 
of aristocracy, of autocracy, of caste, and of course to 
bring back the same to England when they return. 

Lloyd George, in an address delivered at 
Shrewsbury on January 30, 1926, pointed out the 
terrible evils which England has iong#been suffer- 
ing from the fact that the land of the country is so 
largely in the possession of the aristocracy who 
use it primarily for selfish ends, — for private parks, 
hunting preserves and the like, and only in a veiy 
limited extent to projiJuceTood for the nation or 
ill any way to benefit the people. He declared that 
this condition of tilings is actually growing worse; 
that there are fewer owners of land and more 
tenant farmers now than there were half a centuiy 
ago; that there is no hop^ for real prosperity* in 
England until a very much larger proportion of 
the soil is owned by the agricultural laborers and 
is used to produce food for the people. He asserted 
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that, with a proper distribution and einplo>unent of 
the land, the home production of food in Great 
Britain might easily be increased to the enormous 
extent and value of £ 250,000,000 ($ 750,000,000) 
each year. 

Of course, British rule in India is not wlioUy 
to blame for this situation. But it is a prime 
factor in creating it, because as already said, it is 
the most powerful single bulwark of the whole 

British aristocratic system, a system which in its 
very nature keeps the land so largely in the hands 
of the few, and therefore cripples agriculture, 
drives to the cities millions of men w'ho ought to 
be tilling the soil, and forces on the nation the 
expense and peril of bringing the larger part of its 
food from over-seas ; when the nation might and 

should produce at home each year this seven 

hundred fifty million dollars worth, and thus add 
an important sum to the public revenue, save the 
cost of the navy required to guard the food 

that comes from abroad, give prosperity to 
British agriculture, and, what is sorely needed, 
furnish permanent employment to several millions 
of the British people. 

Another way in which India has been bitterly 
injuring Great Britain for more than a century 
and a half is by robbing her of so many of her 
young men, who were sorely needed home. Ho 
other so great and irrepainble loss ever comes to 
any country as that of^its ipanhood, especially its 
young manhood. This is why war is so terrible 
to victors as well as to vanquished. 

Erom the first, Britain has sent to India a 
never-ceasing stream of her sons, of frvo classes, 
one, as soldiers, to conq;p.er the land and forcibly 
hold it in subjection, the other, as civilians, to 
adminster its government. Let us first consider the 
soldiers, f> 
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For nearly all of Britain’s first hundred years 
in India there were wars, wars, wars, of conquest, 
most of them bloody, some of them very bloody. Then 
came the sanguinary '‘Sepoy War,” or “ilutiny,” 
which India likes best to call “The War for Indian 
Independence.” After that there were no more 
wars in India, but many on her borders, generally 
to extend her area, and many in distant countiies 
of Asia, Africa and even Europe, fought against 
nations that were supposed to covet India, '"or to 
keep Britain’s passage clear and safe to India, or 
an account of international complications growing 
out of Britain’s possession of India. 

Englishmen to-day little realke how numerous 
and serious these wars have been, and therefore 
what a vast amount of blood was shed and what 
an enormous number of British young lives were 
sacrificed. 

Mr, James Macdonald, Editor of the Toronto 
Qlohe, ii\ an address in Carnegie Hall, Ne'w York, 
April 21, 1912, drew the following picture : 

“Every part of the United lOngdoin tells the same 
story. From every parish the choicest sons, generation 
after generation, went out to wars (a large proportion 
of them fought in India or on account of India.) Sons 
of the palace and sons of the manse, sons of the castle 
and sons of the cottage, out they went, the best nation 
bred, and only the sliattered remnants came back. Every 
village has its monument. In eveiy great cathedral 
and in every parish church you may read in marble 
and brass the tell-tale lists of ofiSleers and men. Woi-se 
it was than the Egyptian 'Sacrifice of the first-bom, 
for war is no respecter persons. What wonder that 
Britain’s city slums are filled ^with human di*egs, and 
that throughout her villages disease brought fiuni the 
barracks and camp life of India leaves behind it tlie 
white-faced, the hopeless, the unfit I 

' 'p 

The toll taken from Ireland, Wales, and Scotland 
has not been less wasting than from England. Every 
valley, every moor, every hamlets every moimtaia 
glen—they all liave sent thejr best, and their best have 
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never come bacL-Tlie tragedy of the Celts is in 
sentence : ''Forever they went out to battle, ciiu 
forever they fell” The Grants stained the marble 
palaces of India vermilion . with their^^ blood , tew ot 
their clan are loft in their am dear glen. ^ 

The cost (of our Indian Empire) has been nm moue 
the death of so many brave men _ who tell, but that tlitoo 
heroes in their youth and prime have left no Ivrc// 

S^Tlfeirlvirit i^the'^Siuntes h™thltm/K 
FiTU^feen^f Lrf&, 

Such is a part, only a part, of the terrible price 
Britain has paid, and is paying still with no sur- 
cease,— for what? For hc^ 

of conquering a great civilized people that had 
done her no wrong, robbing them of their freedom 
and nationhood and ruling and exploituig them. 
Think of it ! Actually hundreds of thousands ot 
lives of British young men lost ! Actually 
hundreds of thousands of graves over every one 
of which the line of Gray’s Elegy might well 
have been placed : 

“Some mute inglorious Hilton here may rest. 

Yes, or some mute inglorious Watt, or Stephen- 
son, or Harvey, or Lister, or Euskim or Arnold, 
or Joshua Eeynolds, or Wesley, or Wilberforce, oi 
Eobert Burns, or Newton, or Darwin, or even 
Shakespeare ! Who knows ! ^ 

Has Britain received'^from her India 

any adequate return for uie loss ot all taeso 
young lives ?* 


* In another chapter of this book it has been 

shown that it was Britain^ i oil 10 ^' 

really sowed the seed of the Great oi 1^14 IJ ^ . 
That is to say, it was Britain s Lidian Empire ifia-v 
aroused Gennaig's jealousy and 
an ambition to obtain for he^selt an equal place in tn,. 
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. we .laYO .not doDe yet with the young 'nieB:: 

whom she .sends to , India as soldiers/ There..' Is,^' 
more to be said. A. part of the heavy price which 
England pays for her Indian Empire,— a part 
which the wmiid knows little or nothing about, and 
which England herself only very imperfectly 
understands (else a shock of surprise and horror 
wmuld run through the land, and millions of 
Englishmen and especially women wmuld cry out 
as they have never done against the wdiole evil 
(India business), is the introduction into England 
and the wide dissemination among the people, of 
venereal diseases, caused by the return from 
India of infected British soldiers. 

The fact that India is a subject country, held 
by the power of the sword, makes it necessary to 
keep a large army there. The young men compo- 
sing that army, living an unnatural life, in a 
foreign land, far removed from the moral res- 
traints of home, are subject to severe temptations 
to wdiich it is easy to yield, with the result that 
large numbers become seriously infected w’^ith 
sexual diseases, wdiioh, of course, they bring back 
with them when they return home to England, 
and there spread them abroad. As already said, 
only a very few Englishmen understand how 
serious this condition of tilings is ; and, of those 
who do, fewer still have the courage to let it be 

i sxm.” Out of this grew hef^leterinination to build her 

I Berlin to Bagdad railway, %er creation of a great navy 

I and great army, and finally, as an inevitable result~the 

1 collision, the ^?reat conflict. Thus to. the price which 

' Briluin has really paid for her possession of India must 

i bc added tlie 807,451 men of the British Empire kdled 
in the Great AYar, the 64,907 missing and never foimd, 
the 2,059,134 wounded; besides'^ all the wai' widows and 
orphans, and tlie enormous national debt and crushing 
l ^ laxation from which she cannot recover •in a generation, 
'■ if ever. ^ 


r 
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ImowD., Hiid to protost agaiiist a forGigH policy of 
the govGxiiniGiit which rcq.'o.irGS such a sacniicG of 

the country’s young men and of the nation’s 

John M. Eobertson is one -who loiows and 
dares to ted the facts. He writes : 

“T-ndia as we govern it, is . not only .poisraing the 
liiehS Englishman, and through him poisoning England ; 
bm h is also poisoning the lower Bnghshnmn, Tommy,’ 

&e foldier, and tlirough him poisoning Ehigland no less 
The British soldiers who serve m India are recraited 
from om best English yeomanry. But no Enghshman 
iaTcontemplate the life which large numbers ot them 
Ihm in Ma, without being deeply pained. Na;tui'^y 
thev are ^oi ioUy feUows who, if they had remained at 
& as hmb^^ and parents would have, been able to 
line deities which heaven had bestowed upon 
Rut in India, they are coniined in barracks hke so 
bSgs and fed and nourished upon meat cmd 
?XvSbmtalizes all their higher sentiments. Ponder 
fOT a moment the depraved condition of those yTetclied 
men IS a few of them would brutally murder innocent 
Indians were they to fail to supply them mtli wine md 
wS’ Many of them, on returning home, are poisomiig 

fliflower dasses in England by the loathsome diseases 

wMcli they have contracted ^seases whereby not 
only do thi^’’ min themselves physically and morally 
bm also t’neir own innocent com^-ymen and coimtry- 
wimen at home. Enghshmen in England, ^ as a mie. 
know nothing of the way in which tens ot &oiisands ^ ot 
their fellow-countrymen,— fine specimens of . immamty, 

Se enlisted as sfcre, 4 eported to India, eoiive^d 
into sonietliing like brutes, later to return to Engtod to 
iStog and spread tlieh brutahsm and their diseases 

here.”* 

* It must not be understood that venereal diseases 
are more prevalent among the Indian i)eople themselves 
tto amoi^ the people of other lands.^ As a fact, syphi is, 
the worst of these diseases, does not seem to be icaii> 
SHianat aU, but foreign, broimht into the land by 
foreigners. Says Frederick lice, M. % la his Practice 
(§ Medicine,” (Yol. .in, , P. 442) : “The researches or 
Okemura and Sesuki for Japan and Chma and JoUy ,^and 
othei's for India, showed t|uit sypluhs did not exisi. in 
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S'O Eiigiislimaii or EngHshwoiBaii ..sliODild. for., a 
moment forget tliat this too is a part of the 
terri'ble price which Britain pays 'for India ; a 
part of the deep and irreparabie injury — injury 
of many kinds, and^ in many - forms—wliich comes 
to her as the inevitable result of her crime of 
robbing a great nation of its freedom and holding 
it ill forced subjection. 


PIET n 


Let us turn now from soldiers to civilians. 

The men whom Britain sends to India to carry 
on the civil government there, of course, are 
generally educated, and for the most part of a 


any of these countries until it was introduced from 
Europe.” .Indeed, hi the Indian system of medicine this 
disease is called Fhemnga Roga, Eeringhee disease, which 
means European disease. 

Soldiers are in danger of contracting venereal diseases 
in ail lands. This is one of the evils universally connect- 
ed with armies and wars. If the evil is particuhiry 
grave in connection vdth the British army in India, 
it is not at all because Indian women are of lower 
character than other women. It is because the British 
army there is large, it stays a long time, and, the fact 
tliat'^tlie country is not fine, but is a subject land, causes 
the British soldiers to look down on the Indian people 
and take liberties with then women which they would 
not do with the women of a fee nation. 

That British soldiers^ in India contract venereal 
diseases is not primarily the fault of India, but of the 
soldiers themselves or of the British government that 
sends them there is shown by the fact that the lii.dian 
people deplore the presence of these soldiers among 
them. In ray own travels in India I found tliaWilL 
comraimities in or near which soldiers were stedioned, 
particulary foreign (British) soldiers, regarded ilieir 
presence as a danger to theii* women, * and always felt 
greatly relieved when the solcliers were ordered away. 



higher class than the soldiers wiio are sent to 
hold the country in subjection. As ha.s been 
said these civilians are expected to remain there 
tweAty-four years, minus four years allowed tor 
furloughs. Thus they spend away from home, 
in a foreign land ivhere they should not be, the 
best hah, and generally a httle more than naif 
of their adult lives. This means that Britain 
herself (Britain at home, the real Britain), is robbed 
of their lives and their semce _ to that extent. 
This privation, this loss, this m]u^, which she 
.fpp_o is very, very serious ; the British nation 
te SSoK iresJg med than to get .Is eyes 
Spee to a reaction ot boiv T=y senous it K. 
I? has meant in the past, and it means to-daj, 
nothing less than the drawmg away of a steady 
Sin of the nation’s iMect, mtelhgence, mm 
eMdency, spiritual life-blood, during all these 
vears and with no adequate return. 

Isotice how England has suffered educationally, 
by the draining away to India o^the men needed 
at home to build up her schools piimaxy, secon- 
dary, and high, her colleges and universities her 
scientific and technical institutions, her schools to 
teach every Mnd of practical Imowledge necessary 
to keep her abreast of the scientific and industrial 
progress of the age. -For thirty or forty years 
it has been recogmzed hy mtelligent foreigners, 
and known and deplored by all enlightened Eng- 
lislmien, that as compared with some ot her 
neighbor nations on the _ Continent, and also as 
compared with the United ^ates. England has 
been backward in nearly every land ot education. 
These other nations mentioned did not throw 
away their men of education and brains, biit kept 
them at home doing .constructive and vrtal woilr 
for the advancement of their people. Therefore 
these nations forged ahead. 
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In the New York Times of June 16, 1915, 
Mr. H- Gr. Wells said : 

" “We in Great Britain are intensely jealous of 
Aprmanv because in the last hundred years wlnle we 
Siv^fed ’on vanities the Germans have had the oner^ 
t^^eveloph splendid system of national education, to 
loil at scien& and art and literature, to develop spci^ 
SaJsation to master and better our British methods 
oF^isiness and industry, and to clamber above us m 
the scale of civilization. Unfortimately tins lias humihated 
and irritated ratlier than chastened us. 

In the same issue of The Times, Mr. 

Bennett confirmed the testimony of Mr. Wells, 
saying : 

“There can be no doubt that Germany has sm’passed 
us in education, the organization of Imowiedge, 
nnranization and at least two arts. There can be no 
dS that she has been more mdustrious and more 
serious than we.” 

It is easy to see how and why the sending 
away of so many of England’s young men to 
India, as soldiers, to be killed or physically 
wrecked, and, in addition to this, the even more 
disastrous banishing of so many of her educated 
men and so much of her brain power, have 
necessarily resulted not only in impeding her 
educational progress, but also m causmg a 
decline of her industrial efficiency as compmed 
with several other nations^ in a general lowering of the 
Bnfflish physique, and in a wide-spread impovensn- 
nient of the masses of the English people. 

In a lectui-e de]iver(?Cl by Dean Inge before 
the British Science ’Suild, London, November ^1, 
1927, that eminent churchman is reported as 

declaring that _ , 

flip' p'5ccPT)tion of the upper class Enshsliman 
who ici a fine animal the whole British nation is physically 
hderior to tWS and tlfe Germans, and the miserabffi 
SSe of England’s town population is vuthout 
parallel in Europe.” 
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The scientific inyestigators of the physique of 
the British people during the war of 1914-1918 
were appalled by what they discovered. Men 
undersized, their muscles undeveloped and flabby, 
their hearts weak, their lungs showing signs of 
tuberculosis, with “rotten flesh and bones of 
chalk” is the phrase of one investigator. In 
Manchester of eleven hundred young men 
examined for the army, nearly nine hundred 
■were found unfit, and it must not be forgotten 
that these unfit men were the ones who were left 
behind to become the fathers of the next genera- 
tion, while the best, who were too precious to 
be lost, were sent away to the battlefields to be 
killed. 

Said a bishop of the Church of England .in a 
recent public address in London : 

“The slums of England’s cities are a disgrace and a 
peril. The conditions under wliich millions of Englishmen, 
women and children labor are inhuman. ^ The inequality 
in tlie distribution of wealth is shockmg, and it grows 
■worse. Poverty, want, ignorance, destitution, tdiysical 
and mental deg:eneracy abound. Eourfifths of the soil 
of file nation is in the hands of the favoured class. 
At one end of our great cities wealth literally festers; at 
the other end ill-clad, hopeless women work fifteen hours 
a day to keep soul and body together. And for the 
worker there is always the fear of unemployment, wliich 
when it comes means suftering and often actual starva- 
tion, and for children conditions too terrible for descrip- 
tion. Meanwliile vice and disease are everywhere.” 

Mr. G. K Chesterton has written a poem en- 
titled “The Lords of England,” wdiich contains the 
following terrible lines : 

“Lo! my Lords, we gave you Engiand—and 
you gave us back a waste, 
Hamlets breaking, homesteads drifting, 
peasants tiumping, towns erased; 

Tea, a desert labeled dSngland, where you 
know (and well you know) 

That the vill^e Hampden’s wither and the 
village idiots grow.” 
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Tiim to British agriculture. We have already 
quoted from Lloyd George, showing its deplorable 
coDditioii, largely because so much of the soil 
of Britain is in the hands of the aristocracy 
and is used by them for their own selfish pleasure 
instead of being employed to feed the nation. 
But more should be said on this subject. 

Says a writer in the New York Tiwies of 

August 8, 1926 : 

‘‘England, naturally a rich agricultural country, is 
cursed by the herding; of people in the industrial centers, 
in the space of thirty years (from 1891 to 1921) the 
number of souls in Britain (England, Scotland and Wales) 
rose from 33,000,000 to^ 42,750,000, an increase of 
9,750,000 inliabitants. While this enormous increase in 
the number of human beings to be fed was going on 
(can it be believed?) the number of persons engaged in 
agrieultm:e actually and seriously declined. 

There was a time when native-grown grain fed 
24,000,01 <0 of the pppidation; now it provides for less 
than 8,000,c00. Britain’s food import bill has risen 
about $50,00o,000 in the last twm years, with an annual 
outlay of scmething like |600,00b,000. it is one 
of the ironies of the situation that in a country of fertile 
soil and plentiful labor, where grain-growing was once 
the premier industry, to-day the people are the most 
vulnerable to starvation of any considerable people in 
the world.” 

Turn to British manufactures. Says a wmiter 
in the New York Times of August 8, 1926 : 

“Men now living can easily remember when Great 
Britain was the premier steel-producing country in the 
world. Now America, Er^ce and Germany, are well 
on the lead, with the output in the United States five 
or six times that of Br^ain. 

When it comes to competition, the British are falling 
farther and fartlier behind America in applying to manu- 
facturing the principles of scientific mass production. 
The British have been slow to adopt labor-saving 
appliances in the mining of coal and m the v^eaving 
of cloth. Not less than Iwo-thirds of American looms 
are automatic, as compared with lU per cent, in the 
British Isles.” • 
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vvnat aoes all tms mean wliy is it that in 
so many ways Great Britain has thus fallen behind 
other nations, when she ought to be at the front 
Her soil is rich ; her climate is good ; she has 
abundance of coal and iron, which are the most 
important natural elements in modern industry • 
her situation is one of the best in the world 
for commerce and trade ; her people are descen- 
dants of a hardy ancestry, and ought to-day to 
possess vigor and energy second to none. 

One other element of distinct advantage should 
be noticed. For two centuries after the Eefor- 
mation, the population of England as a whole was 
recruited and greatly invigorated by the immigration 
of Protestant refugees from Continental Eui-opean 
countries where religious persecution had made 
hfe unbearable. Large numbers of French 
Huguenots, Germans and others, generation after 
generation, found refuge in England, and brought 
with them an enormous accession of intelligence, 
economic power and industrial elEcienev. A mono- 
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it is essentially and centi^ally what has been 
intimated and nrged above ? It is Britain’vS 
wars unci conquests ; it is her aristocracy ; 
above all it is India. ■ 

It is widely believed by Englishmen that 
the possession of India has greatly increased 
England’s wealth. Even if this were true, 
would it compensate for the moral loss which 
England has snflered in so many ways from 
that possession ? 

In what way has it increased her wealth ? 
Has such wealth as has come into the hands of a 
few, reached the real people of Engkmd ? Has it 
been a benefit to anybody in England, except the 
very small minority— the money lords who 
have used it to increase their own riches and 
power ; the great manufacturers, who have used it 
to build great factories, in so many of which men, 
women and children have toiled cruelly long hours 
on cruelly low wages ; the aristocratic class w^ho 
have employed it to enlarge their parks and 
hunting preseives, to build fine mansions and to 
increase their personal luxury ; the militarists and 
imperialists who have used it in propaganda to get 
larger armies and especially bigger and ever bigger 
navies, which the people have had to pay for, 
and which have led the country into ever more 
and more wars ? How much of it has gone for 
education or for anything calculated to hft up or 
in any way benefit#^ the masses of the English 
peole ? I 

Mr. J. K Turner, m his book ‘‘Shall It Be 
Again ?” says (p. 226) : 

'Britain has a larger leisure class, in proportion to 
her population, than any other nation, and at the bottom 
of its social scale a most pronounced destitutioti. By 
virtue of her 'glorious empire” (Primariiy India) England 
lives more largely on forced tribute ? The British 
people ? By no means. The great body of the population 
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that constitute the British nation . do not share in any 
degree in British Imperial prosperity. The standard of 
liying of the masses of England is no higher than that 
in neighboring countries that possess no “subject 
empire’’— • The British common laborer is no better paid 
than the Dutch, the Belgian, the Norwegian, the Bane. 
The British slums are the most notorious in Europe. Ail 
this is because the “Empire” and all it means is for the 
upper classes 

More and more the British Labor Party see 
this, and therefore are demanding India’s freedom, 
and a radical reform of Britain’s whole evil 
imperialistic and militaristic policy which centers 
in her domination of subject India. 

Said Eichard Cobden in the House of 
Commons : — 

“I do not think, for the interest of the English people 
any more than for the interest of the Indian people, that 
we should continue to govern India-*— I see no benefit 
which can arise to the mass of the people of England 
from connection with India, except that which may arise 
from honest trade.” 

This statement of Cobden’s is as true now as 
when it was uttered, seventy years ago ; and British 
rule in India is maintained now, as it was then, 
not because it profits the English people as ^ a 
whole, but because it profits those British 
classes and interest which ever seek to dominate 
and use the English people. 

It is the unqualified "verdict of history that 
the vast treasures which Spain obtained from her 
conquest and plunder of^> Mexico and Peru, 
brought no permanent benefit either to the Spanish 
people, or to the nation as a nation. On the 
contrary, it corrupted her whole national life 
and hastened her decay. Moreover, the wealth 
itself }vas soon gone, because it had not been 
used for the enlightenment elevation and better- 
ment of the people. 

The iniquitous ‘‘slave trade which was carried 
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on so long under the British flag, did not benefit 
the British people, but only certain British ship- 
owners and capitalists. Slayery, which so long 
disgraced the Southern States of the American 
trnion, did not benefit the people as a whole, or 
those States as states. It eirriched only a small 
class. The country and the people generally were 
injured. The ISTorthern States, where there was no 
slavery, far surpassed the South in education and 
in everything pertaining to the general welfare, 
and it is only of late years, since the curse of 
slavery has been removed, that the Southern 
States are beginning really to prosper. 

During the fifty years preceding the Great War, 
Germany, without any India and without colonies 
worth mentioning, increased in trade, commerce, 
manufactures, industries of all things, and wealth 
much more than did Great Britain. The same 
was trae of several of the smaller nations of Europe 
that were without colonies. These facts alone 
show that colonies and dependencies are not 
necessary in order to secure trade— trade of the 
most profitable kinds trade to the fullest degree. 

One reason why the industrial prosperity of a 
nation does not require the owning of colonies 
and dependencies, is the fact that armies and 
navies and police and vast imperialist machinery 
which such ownership involves more than consume 
the profits. It has been proved a hundred times 
over that the motto, ‘^-ade follows the flag” is 
not necessarily tiu| at all. What trade follows is 
friendship, intelligence, enterprise, absolutely honest 
and fair dealing. A large part of the best trade of 
every nation is with peoples not under its flag. 
This is true of America It is true of ^ every 
nation of Continental Europe, it is true of Great 
Britain herself. The United States did not require 
to “possess” the Philippines in firder to reap most 
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profit from their trade. Since she conquered them 
they have been an actual expense to her. What 
she needed, to promote her trade, was the friend- 
ship of the Filipino people. Great Britain covets 
the rich teade of China, What she must have in 
order to secure it is the friendship and thorough 
confidence of the Chinese people,— these, and not 
British gunboats on their rivers, British battleships 
in their harbors, British police in their cities, 
tyrannical exterritoriality, unjust customs ex- 
actions, and concession obtained by force. Friend- 
ship, enterprise, absolutely fair and just dealing 
will bring to Britain and every other commercial 
nation far more and better trade with every part 
of the world than all their armies and navies can 

possibly extort. a, i 

This is the lesson that Great Britain needs to 
learn concerning China, and still more concerning 

India. _ 

Man y Englishmen claim that Britain by her 
possession of India has gained protection and safety, 
because she has been able to draw upon the 
Indian people for recruits for her armies. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth than 
this olaim. From the very first day of Britain’s 
possession of India, India has been Britain’s danger 
point, her weakness, her peril,— the part of her 
empire most liable to flamd’ into revolution ; the 
part most coveted by other nations and therefore 
which has had to be most constantly protected 
against other nations ; the part of her empire 
to guard which she has had to maintain an 
army much larger and more expensive than 
otherwise she wquld have needed, and a navy 
several times as costly as otherwise she would have 
required. TMs shows how very gi’eata danger and how 
very great an expense _ the possession of India 
has been, and all the while is, to Great Britain. 
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Many Englishmen justify their domination of 
India on the ground that it gives their nation 
prestige. Yes I unquestionably it does, of the kind 
that comes from conquering nations and ruling 
them without their consent ; prestige based upon 
brute military power—^'devil prestige'’ ! Does 
Britain want such ? If so, her religious teachers, 
if she has any who really believe in justice and 
moral law' and God, may well sound in her ears 
the solemn lines of her Kiphng : 

“Far-caLled, our navies melt away : 

On dune and headland sinks the fh-e ; 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday' 

Is one with Yineveh and Tyre !” 

And also the following lines, not less applicable 
to her case : 

“The ruins of dynasties passed away 
In eloquent silence lie ; 

And the despot’s fate is the same to-day 
That it vras in the daj^s gone by. 

Against all wuong and injustice done 
A rigid account is set, 

For the God who reigned in Babylon 
Is the God who is reigning yet.” 

One further very important thought, in conclu- 
sion : 

If Great Britain can spare her best young naen 
from the great task of building up her important 
interests at home, ancf can afford to send them 
away to a foreign land, why does she send them 
to India, a Ml land,^i crowded land, where they 
are not wanted, w’^l^re they have no right to be, 
where their task is that of perpetuating human 
bondage ? Instead, why does she not send them 
to her own dominions, Canada, Australia, and the 
rest, where they have a right to be, w^heris they 
are wanted, — her own Ijpledid lands of vast, un- 
populated spaces, rich in eveiir kind of material 
wealth, — ^lands which have long been calling them, 
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If 

calling them, to come, and build up new homes, 
new communities, new cities, new states, new 
civilizations, for the enlargement of the bounds of 
hiiinan freedom, for the sfrengtiiening and glory of 
Britain, and for the benefit of the world ? 

Canada and Australia are vast areas, almost 
continental in extent, possessing unlimited material 
resources, — one containing only about nine millions 
of inhabitants and the other less than six millions, 
yet each capable of sustaining in comfort and 
prosperity a population of fifty, or seventy-five, or 
a hundred millions. Both countries have begged 
incessantly for population, and none would have 
been so welcome or so valuable as immigrants 
from the home land. Both have sorely needed 
capital, and have been full of opportunities for its 
investment where it would not only have 
brought ample returns but also would iiave served 
the immensely important purpose of developing free 
countries and building up strong nations. 

Here, in creating in these lands great and rich 
civilizations — other and greater Englands — wms a 
career for Great Britain worthy of her best sons, 
worthy of her most ardent and sustained energies 
and of her highest ambitions. Why has she turned 
aside from, neglected, rejected, such glorious and 
xmprecedented opportunities to serve both herself and 
the world, and instead, has thrust herself, forced 
herself, into a land, fully populated, where her 
sons have had to spend ^heir years in the un- 
British task of ruling men against their vrill and 
gaining wealth and power by injustice and 
tyranny ? 

Looking at the matter from any side, considering 
the case on any ground even the lowest, lias 
India Been an advantage to Great Britain V Has 
Britain been wise in pursuing her career of j 

conquest, oppression, exploitation and robbery 


<h!r 
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(ill the later years legal robbery) ia India, and at 
the same time neglecting her dominions, her 
free colonies ?. 

General Gordon, who had an intimate kno wledge 
of both England and India, WTote in his Journal 
{1st Ed. p. 133) : 

“India to me is not an advantage. It accustoms oui: 
men to a style of life not fit for England It deteriorates 
our women. If our energy expended tliere wmre expended 
it ivould ten-fold, India sways our 

policy not to our advantage but to our detrimentf^ 

Many other British men express in private 
conversation, and not unfreqnently make bold to 
say in print, the same word as that of General 
Gordon. In the Glasgow Herald, I find a letter 
written by a Glasgow gentleman, saying : 

“Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, tliat British 
rule in India has proved to be a benefit to the Indian 
people-' which to say the least is very quostiormble,- does 
it follow that Britain should continue to rule India? 
Assuiedly not, since there is strong reason to believe 
that the 'British talent, energy and capital which liave 
been absorbed in that far away land where we can stay only 
by forcing omselves upon an unwilling people, \vouid 
have been very much men's productive of solid benefit to 
ourselves and to the world if this talent, energy and 
capital had been used to develop the resources of the 
British Islands, and of those parts of the world wlmre 
we are wanted, where we have a right to be, and w^here 
people of British birth anii descent can settle as pennanent 
colonists and build up great new British dominions/' 

The present writer has lived some years in 
different cities of Canada, and he knows how 
niaiiy Canadian plople feel that the “mother 
country” has been anything but wise or just in 
devoting so nmch of her thought, attention and 
capital, and sending out so many of her best men, 
to India, to the neglect, of her own important 
dominioiiS”Canada, Australia, and the rest. Many 
Canadians believe that several millions of emigrants 
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intelligent, vigorous, enterprising people, who have 
come from the British Islands within the last 
half or three-quarters of a century to the United 
States, and who were exactly the kind of men 
and women that the British dominions iieeded 
to develop their new civilization, would have 
come to these British lands instead of to the 
United States if the mother country had shown 
half the interest in helping and developing these 
lands that she has shown in ruling and exploiting 
a country that did not belong to her and that 
brought her no strength and no real good. 

To cite a sample Canadian utterance. In the 
London Times of Sunday, June, 6, 1926, appears 
a quotation fr'om a prominent Toronto Editor, 
addressed to Great Britain, declaring that British 
neglect is being taken advantage of by the United 
States to draw Canada more and more under her 
influence. He says : 

“We Canadians do not want to be tied up with these 
people south of us ; but what ai*e wn to do ? You British 
care nothing about Canada,. Two per cent, of the capital 
invested in the Dominion is British; more than seventy 
per cent is United States capital. Even when your big 
people— prominent authors and the like -come across the 
water, they choose the States, and seldom come to the 
border even to shake hands. Who are we ? God’s lost 
sheep.” 

The people of Australia’’ even more than the 
people of Canada feel the unudsdom and folly of 
Great Britain, and her injustice to her own 
children, in praying so httie^ attention to tiiem, 
and especially in devoting '""such an enormous 
amount of her capital and her man-power and 
brain-power to the altogether questionable enter- 
prise of maintaining her “Indian Empire,” when 
all this capital, man-power and brain-power are 
urgently needed in the great Australian Continent 
to develop there rich and powerful daughter 
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nation of infinitely more Talue to Britain tlian, 
any slave Empire lield in allegiance by bayonets 

can .ever be. , 

Says an American Quaker, who has lived both 
in Canada and in India.: .. 

'"Why does not England send her sons to Canada, 
instead of to India? Under Canadian conditions the 
best that is in them won].d be brought out. Pioneer life, 
the coiiciiiest of natural forces, the building up of free 
institutions in a free land make manly, strong, Jionorable 
and noble men. But under such conditions as exist in 
India, the worst that is in menus developed. The domina- 
tion ol a subject people destroys manhood, and degrades 
the r*’^iaraoter of all who have part in it. In Canada I 
have alv'ays been proud of Britain. In India I ha.ve 
always been ashamed of her. Why does she not have 
the Avisdom to give up her slave empire, vrashing the 
stain of it from her hands, and put all her energies into 
building up her splendid Fme Commonwealths, Ca'nada, 
Australia and the others ?” 

In the story of Jesus tve read : 

"And the devil taketh him unto an exceeding Iiigh 
mountain and showeth him all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them : and he said unto 

him, All these Avili I give thee if thou A\nlt fall down 

and Avorship me. Then said Jesus unto him. Get thee 
hence, Satan,” ^ ^ , . 

When Great Britain Avas^ taken up into a liigh 
mountain and shoAvn the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them ; and AA'-hen the devil said 
iiuto her, All these will I give yon if yon Avill 
fall down and Avorship me, what answer did she 
make ? Was it that of Jesns ? Or Avas it the 
opposite — Give me the# kingdoms ; above all give 
me India ; and I Avill |all down and worship thee ? 

As surely as day follows night, a futoe age, 

Aviser than onrs, a^IU come, which will see and 

declare that Britain in conqnering and maintaining 
her 'Indian Empire,” like Jacob of old ''sold 4ier 
hirtkrighr (and a splendid* birthright it was) "for 
a mess of pottage/'— nay for a m:Q of poison for 
herself and for hal f the tvorld . 

31 



CHAPTER XXXY 


HO'^ INDIA IN BONDAGE MENACES 
thewrld 


Aficain aJid again R Eas been declared by 

statesmen in Europe that the real cause of the 
World War- of 1914-1918 was India, ihe posses- 
sion by Great Britain, for more than a centoy 
and a half, of so vast and ^rich an empire m Asia 
as India is, bad been aR the while^ kmdling 
jealousy, envy and lust of inquest m the 

breasts of the other nations of Europe. ^ the 

other leading nations had looked on with envy, 
and said : H Great Britain holds her vast and 
rich Indian possessions as the result of conquest 
by the sword, why should not we also use the 

sword and conquer rich and lucrative possessions ? 
Tf bv her navy and her army she has won for 
herself such a splendid place in the sun, why 
should not we create armies and navies and win 
an equal place in the sun ? Says Herbert Ad^s 
Gibbons, in his book “The Hew Map of Asia : 

“No one can undemtand the foreign policy of Gr^t 
Britain which has inspired miht^ and diplomatic 
activiti^ from the Napoleonic Wars to the present day, 
who does not interpret wars, djploimtic conlhcts, toties 
S aUianees, temtorial annexations, extensions pt 
with the fact of India constantly in 

Wd.” 


England has fought more wars durmg the 
last two centuries than miy other nation, and the 
larger part of them have been directly or indmect- 
ly caused by Mia. 
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England’s wai’S carried on against the tribes 
to the northwest of India, against Afghanistan 
and against Tibet, were ostensibly to give India 
a “scientific frontier”. But that really meant, 
to enlarge the boundaries of India and to obtain 
possession , of the passes and strong military 
positions to the north, northwest and west, and 
thus guard the land against a possible or imagined 
invasion from Russia. 

England’s conquest of Egypt in 1882 was 
primarily to get control of the nation in whose 
territory lay the Suez Canal, and thus protect 
her passage way to India ; and her refusal to 
grant freedom and independence to Egypt to-day 
has the same meaning. 

It has been England’s hold of India that has 
made her regard it as necessary not only to 
obtain possession of the Suez Canal and lands on 
the route to India, such as Egypt, Cyprus and 
ai’eas on the Ai’abian Coast and the Persian Gulf, 
but also to possess and powerfully fortify such 
strongholds as Gibraltar (conquered from Spain), 
Malta (which properly belongs to Italy), and Aden 
at the entrance to the Red Sea (wrested from 
Arabia), and that has recently caused her to build 
her great naval base at Singapore. 

England’s great nav^, the existence of which 
has created so much uneasiness among all other 
nations and which has been a constant incitement 
to them to increase theij? navies, owes its G:dstence 
mainly to India — to Ejigland’s felt necessity for 
keeping open her sea route to her distant posses- 
sion and for defending that possession against 
any nation that might want to rob her of it. 

As to England’s army too, although it seldom, has 
been as large as those of several of the other European 
powers yet it has been usually kept at fully 
double the strength (counting both British and 
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Indian troops) that would have been necessary 
except for India, Thus England’s influence in 
stimulating the growth of modem armies has been 
greatly increased by her conquest and holding 

of In&a. . . 

England’s long enmity to Eussia, shown in 
the Crimean War, in her siding with Turkey at 
the close of the war of 1877, and in many other 
ways, has been caused primarily by her fear of 
Russia’s encroachment on India. 

On the other hand, it has been Britain’s great 
prestige, power and wealth gained through her 
possession of India that more than anytliing else 
has inflamed Eussia with Asiatic ambitions,, and 
caused her to push foward her own conquests 
with a view to obtaining a place in Asia as im- 
portant as that of her British rival. 

It has been largely envy of England’s rich 
possession in India that has niade_ all the great 
European powers eager to get slices of China. 
If England had India, why should not they have 
CMua? If the big rich Asiatic cake was to be 
cut arid divided up, and if Great Britain had 
already secured such an enormous slice in India, 
why should not they bestir themselves and seize 
slices elsewhere ? 

All these ambitions , of the other leading 
European powers to follow Britain’s example and 
get slices of the Asiatic cake, of course, made 
her the more anxious to protect her slice. 

Great Britain’s diplomat^ and military opera- 
tions in Persia for some years before the wav 
in Europe, and her co-operation with Eussia in 
reducing Persia to the position of a dependency 
of Great Britain and Russia, had India in view. 
Great Britain wanted to get Persia under her 
control, and thus, be able to use her as a bamer 
between Germany and Ipdia. 
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Britam’s liostiUty to G-em which had been 
growing for fifteen or twenty years, before the 
war of 1914, sprang largely from her fear that 
Germany’s ambition to gain a foothold in Asia 
might limit her own influence there, and especial- 
ly might endanger her hold on India. Particular- 
ly had she been alarmed o¥er Germany’s project 
of a railway from Berlin to Bagdad, because such 
a great highway would bring Germany so much 
nearer to England’s great Indian possessions. 

If twenty years ago Britain had admitted India 
to partnership within the British Empire, with 
home rule, Germany would never have dreamed 
of her Berlin to Bagdad railway project. Germany 
went into the Great War believing that India was 
Britain’s weakness, and that the Indian people 
would take the war as an occasion to revolt 
against their British overlords. This mistake 
would not have been made by Germany if India 
had been a contented partner in the British Empire. 
Thus there wmuld have been no war. This means 
that if Britain had been wise enough to extend to 
India, in time, the hand of justice, friendship and 
brotherhood, as noble Englishmen like John Bright 
and Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill and 
A. 0. Hume and Sir Henry Cotton and Sir William 
Wedderburn and others urged her to do, in- 
stead of being guided ’‘by her blind imperialists 
and militarists the results would have been to-day 
an England leading the world in prosperity and 
peace, instead of a lam mourning the loss of 
millions of its nobiesi young men, the widowing 
of millions of its wives and mothers, 
the unemployment of millions of its workers, 
the piling up of a crushing debt of billions of 
pounds, and the crippling of its industries to 
a degree never known before ; and, what is 
even more imnoi’tant , the ' results on the 
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European Continent would liave been, the. 
nations therein prosperity and peace, instead 
of being, as most of them now are, in 
conditions of simply indescribable fear, hate, 
misery and hopelessness. Thus England has 
paid dear, and Europe has paid dear, for an 
India conquered, exploited and held down 
by the sword. 

It is not only true that India has been the 
main cause of England’s wars for two centuiies, 
but it is also true that India has been a 
constantly inciting cause, even more so than 
the Balkans or Turkey ( although not alwuys 
realized ), of Europe’s political jealousies, 
ambitions, intrigues, rivalries, secret diplomacies 
and wars. 

All this that I am saying and very much 
more on the same lines, is aiSrmed by the 
most tiustworthy authorities in England, India 
and elsewhere. Let me cite some of their 
words -which are , wull worth the thoughtful 
attention of all persons wdio care for the peace 
of the world and the future welfare of manldnd. 

Mr. Lajpat Kai, the eminent Indian publicist 
and leader, says in a personal letter to the 
present writer: 

“The problem of India, that is, the problem whether 
ftTeat India is to be free or slave, is not only an important 
problem to Great Britain, bnt it is one of the gravest 
possible concern to the wdiole- ^vorld. It is a question 
upon which, more perhaps than upon any other whatever, 
the future peace of Asia, Europe r and the whole world 
depends. 

“India is such a huge slice of the earth, and contains 
such an immense population, that no person interested 
in world-affairs can ignore its importance. India's human 
potentiaiities of all lands very great. Oonmiercially 
it is strategic for nearly half the globe. It is the key to 
the Indian Ocean and the clearing house of the larger 
part of the Orienf. This is why militarism and impe- 
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says in unequivocal language (Introcliiction, pp. X 
and XII): ■ 

‘In order to tighten our lioicl on India, we (British) 
have descended into barbarism, by seizing Egypt, Cyprus 
Aden, Somaliland, Mesopotamia, etc.: by partitioning 
Persia, wiiich evil has been undone since the war; by 
consolidating our South AMcan Enipiio by wars ; by 
maldng a naval base at Singapore ; by waging wars 
against Afglianistan ; and by indulging in armaments on 
an enormous scale, with a view to making ourselves the 
greatest military and naval power in the world.’’ 

And again : 

“India has been used as a pawn by Great Britain in 
her imperial designs on China, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, making Indians hated by 
Asiatics and Africans, and robbing them of self-respect 
by using the Indian army in attacks upon the liberty 
and independence of these countries.” 

The trath of these terrible statements has been 
strongly corroborated by professor Eobert Moss 
Lovett, of the University of Chicago, in the follow- 
ing plain language : 

“It is a fact of which ail the nations of the world 
may weh take notice, that the foreign policy of Great 
Britain has long been determined, is determined to-day 
and in the future must be determined, by her possession 
of India. This makes her relation to India not a domestic 
affair but a matter of world-concern. Ever since the 
end of the eighteenth century, when the immense Mogul 
Empire of India fell into her hands tlirough a war of 
conquest, her heart has been increasingly with tliis 
treasiue ; and her attitude with'" respect to her neighbor 
nations has varied from conciliation and friendship to 
suspicion and hostility according to the measm^e in which 
then* looks toward this treasure have seemed to her 
covetoDS or otherwise. At the same time, the treasure 
has been a conshuit challenge tmd temptation to her 
rivals. Other nations notably France, Eussia and 
Germany have believed that they had as good a rigiit to 
its possession as had Great Britain. It is not too much 
to say that this rich treasure upon which she had got 
her grip in India has caused Great Britain, like the 
giant Fafner, to turn herself into a dragon, watchful, 
warlike,, ready to rush from her cave breathing fire. 
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iipoii any iiatioD. tliafc she covetous of her porss- 

ession. Only ".this must be added, that instead of a 
mere mass of metal, of gold, the treasure in India over 
which Great Britain stands guard is composed of human 
beings and human destinies. ..... it is only by the accpiie- 
scence, the wtual consent, of the world, that Great 
Britain has been able to maintain herself in possession 
of her "Indian Empire,” an acQ.uiescescnce secured 
by propaganda, intiigue, quid pro quo, alliance, in- 

tiimdation and war The freeing of India would go 

farther than any other conceivable action toward the 
settling of the imperial control of the nation by other 
nations throughout the world. And India would be set 
free if the world viewed mth clear, truthful eyes the 
monstrous nature of her subjection and its menace to 
the world’s peace. There can be no possibility of the 
world having permanent peace so long as a great 
civilized nation, containing one-fifth of the population of 
the globe, is held in politicai servitude.”* 

Writes a distinguished Englishman whose name 
I am not at liberty to give : 

“The great War of 1914 to 1918, wliich ruined and 
di'ained Europe, of which few; if any confevss the true 
aims, was a w^ar for the possession of the routes to Asia, 
for the possession of Asia, particularly India. Nothing 
can disarm the rival ambitions of the Euiupeaii powers so 
long as the prey they covet remains for them a 
possible prey. Peace will come to Europe from Asia 
when Asia becomes free, not before. It is not solely 
for the uplift of Asia, but in the interest of Europe 
herself, that one must wish for the end of her Asiatic 
domination. The time has come for her to loose her 
deadly grip on Asia, fqr her owm sake. The sw'ord 
with which she sttiick has turned back, dripping with 
blood, against herself. Tlie hour has come for Europe to 
die to her old life of Asiatic conquest, greed, exploitation 
and domination, tliat she l^iay be born again. Tlie rebirth 
of Europe has for ii:sh condition the restoration, the res- 
titution of Asia. Of Asia- yes! and first of all, India. For 
without India there is no real Asia. There is no Asia 
free wtithout India free. For India is not simply a part 
of Asia ; she is its living heaiti the soul itself.” 

The conquest of India was the greatest* theft 

* Introduction to “India in World Politics,” by Tarali- 
nath Das, 'New York, B. W. Huebscli, 1923. 
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ill tlie history of the iiiodeni world. The ex- 
ploitation of great India with its vast population 
and its enormous material resources, has been the 
modern world’s richest loot. Is it any wonder that 
the other p^eat nations have been envious of 
England, and have plotted and planned how they 
might either capture from her this richest of all 
her prizes, or, failing that, get possession of other 
tenitories in Asia or elsewhere, and thus obtaia 
power, and prestige and wealth in some measure 
commensurate with England’s ? 

Thus it is that ever since the eighteenth century 
the conquest and exploitation of India have stiined 
up perpetual rivalries, jealousies, strifes, plots, 
hatreds and wars among the nations of Europe. 
And this is only another wmy of saying that India 
held in subjection— held as a rich prize by one 
European nation and coveted by the rest — has been 
the leading influence in turning all Europe into 
an armed camp, and thus, as already said, making 
inevitable the terrible conflict which began in 1914. 

Nor can things be permanently better so long 
as India remains a subject land ; that is, so long 
as this prime cause of the plottings, jealousies and 
hostilities of nations continues. 

All the peoples of the world want peace. But 
right-thinking men everywhere agree that permanent 
peace can be based only on justice and freedom. 
So long as nations are held in bondage by other 
nations there can be no peace that will last. On 
July 14th, 1917, Lloyd George, the British Premier, 
sent a telegram to the Prime "I Minister of Eussia 
saying : 

“There can be no lasting peace until the responsibility^ 
of Governments to their people is clearly established 
from ohe end of Europe to the other.” 

Why did he not add, what yvas quite as tiue 
and quite as important : ^'There can be no lasting 
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peace mitil the responsibility of Governments to 
their people is clearly established froyn one end of 
Asia to the other 

The Allies in the late war all saw plainly and 
declared that there could be no permanent peace 
in Europe unless Belgium and Serbia and Poland 
Avere given fireedom. Why did they not all see the 
same with regal'd to Asia, especially great India ? 
A few of them did see this, but were OA-er-niled. 
All of them ought to have realized that a peace 
settlement with India still in chains, would leave 
her, as in the past, the danger spot of the world. 
And even more than in the past, for India is fast 
rising to a new self-consciousness, to a new sense 
of her Avrong, to a new determination to be free. 

At present India is striving to gain her freedom 
by peaceful means. What if that kind of effort 
fails ? If the liberty which she seeks (either tJie 
liberty of Home Rule like Canada’s in connection 
with the British Empire, or, if England will not 
willingly grant that, then entire independence) is 
refused to her until her patience is worn out — 
then what ? Who can say that there may not be 
a revolt, like that of the American Colonies against 
Great Britain in 1776 ? — and a revolt caused by 
grievances borne and wrongs suffered far greater 
than those which drove the American colonists to 
rebellion ! And England should understand that 
if a revolt comes in India now, after the Great 
War in which a million Indians fought as bravely 
and effectively as an/ European soldiers, and after 
the infamous Rowlaft Acts, which outraged all 
India, and after the Amritsar massacre which 
shocked all India and destroyed her faith in British 
justice, — if after all these experiences revolt 
comes, it will not be aftiother Mutiny like that of 
1857. That was terrible enough. It strained the 
British Empire to its utmost to quell it. But that 
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was confined to the native army, and only a pait 
of the army at that ; for a considerable portion 
remained loyal to Great Britain. Indeed, it was 
only by the help of loyal India and loyal Inffian 
troops that the mutiny was quelled and British 
lule in India surviyed. ^ v ■ 

But the next rerolt, if it comes— if, India is 
diiven to it — ^wiU not be a mere local affair ; as 
pointed out in a previous chapter it will be the 
uprising of all India. In 1857, India was divided. 
In many superficial matters it is divided now, but 
not in its desire and demand for self-government. 
In this demand and determination, fundamental to 
all others, there is now essential unity among 
absolutely afi classes, races and religions,— Hindus 
Mohammedans, Jains, Sikhs and Christians; and 
among aU political parties, of _ whatever names, 
whether ^'nationalists,” swaxajists, liberals, 
“moderates,” or others. Within the last half-century 
and especially within the last fifteen years, a Jnuw 
I ndia has come into existence, which is feeling its 
power : which remembers that it has been a great 
nation among the nations of the woild, and is 
determined to be the same again,— an India in 
whose heart bums a mighty flame of patriotism, of 
love for the Motherland and of determination that 
she shall be free ! It is this India that must be 
reckoned with, if a revolt ccmes noiy. 

If such a revolt — such a revolution springs up 
India will be certain to have the sympathy of aU 
Asia Will she not have AsiWs help, as the British 
Colonies in America had the hdp of France in them 
revolution and struggle for freedom ? Will not Asia 
feel that India, in fighting her own ba^ttle for 
liberty, is also fighting the battle of all . 
If such a straggle comes; will it not be likel3^ to 
aroase all Asia, with the danger of aria^dng that 
great continent against Earope the darker races 
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against tlie wliite—iii a struggle of inconceivable 
iiiagnitiide and liorror ? 

Asia lias a population of more than 900 millions, 
Europe of 450 iiiMons. 

More than half of Asia is now under the 
dominance of Europe. Think of the crime of it! 
This condition of things cannot always last Most 
of the Asiatic peoples are as virile as Europeans. 
They only need to be aroused from their long 
slumber by the new spirit of the modern world 
(as the}^ are fast being aroused), when they will 
be certain to revolt against their oppressors and 
set themselves up as free and independent 
nations. 

Already Japan has arisen and taken her place 
beside the foremost nations of Eui'ope. Turkey has 
followed. Persia and Afghanistan are follow- 
ing. Great China is coming forward slowly but 
surely into strength and influence. Great India's 
turn cannot be long delayed. It is incredible that 
a country like India, containing a population more 
than three-quarters as great as that of all Europe, 
with a civilization antedating that of Europe and 
with a great and proud history, should remain 
forever subject to a nation 6,000 miles away. 

England by her present policy in India is 
creating for herself another Ireland, but on an 
immensely larger scale"' and involving vastly greater 
dangers to herself. More than that. By continuing 
her" present Indian policy, England is creating in 
India another Balkan situation, only far more 
dangerous to Enropd and to the whole world than 
the situation in the Balkans ever was. It will 
require only the igniting of a match in India, as 
little Serbia lighted a match in the Balkans, j:o start 
a conflagration which* will be liable to become 
quite as terrible as that which was kindled in 
Europe. It will mean {it I may change my figure 
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of speech) that the second most popnlus nation, 
in the world has become transformed into a live 
volcano, planted in the very center of the greatest 
continent of the world, the eruption of which will 
be as certain to come as the tides, and the extent 
and devastation of which no man can measure. 

Can the situation be saved ? Yes. 

Great Britain can save it, in one w^ay • but 
only in one. That is, by granting to India the 
freedom which is her right ; and doing it without 
tantalizing, aggravating and fatal delays. It is this 
or Armageddon. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Wm IS INDIA TO HAVE SELF-RULE ? 

The Indian people believe they are fully cap- 
able of ruling themselves now. This means they 
believe they ought to have self-government granted 
them practically at once— with no delay except 
what is necessary in order to set up an adequate 
Indian government, and to adjust mattei's so that 
no injustice shah be done to any parties, Indian 
or British. 

The people of India believe them freedom 
ought never to have been taken from them ; 
having been taken away, they believe it ought to 
have been restored long ago. Especially they 
believe it ought to have been restored at the end 
of the World War of 1914-1918, which was fought, 
India was told, and the world was told, “to make 
the world safe for democracy,” and “to give 
freedom and self-determination” to all oppressed 
nations and peoples. If self-rule was granted 
to Poland, Czeeho-Slovakia and other smaller, 
less important and less oppressed nations, why 
was it not granted to great, civilized, historic 
India ? 

There is differertee of judgment among the 
Indian people as to what form they desire self- 
rule to take,— whether that of absolute indepen- 
dence, with no relation to Britain except that of 
friendship ; or that of Dominion Status ^within 
the British Empire, like’that of Canada, Australia 
and South Africa. 

Up to the end of _^the Great War and a few 
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months after, the feeling of a large iiiajority was 
in favor of the latter. As a result of eveiits which 
have occurred since, there has been a change, 
and the change is still going on. It wonld not 
be easy to say what is the prevailing feeling in 
India at the present time. It was significant 
that the Indian ISTational Congress at its session 
in Madras in December, 1927, voted almost 
unanimously that its goal was entire indepen- 
dence of Great Britain. 

It is believed that the Government of India 
made the greatest possible mistake in not 

availing itself of the enthusiasm for Engiaiid 
engenderd in India by the Great War, to extend 
to the Indian people at that time, in recogiiition 
of their self-sacrifice, their loyalty and the 

splendid service they had x^endered in men 
and in money, the great boon wliich they so 
much desii'ed and which they expected, namely, 
freedom and home rule, in the form of 

Dominion Status in the Empire. That would 
have allayed at once Indians discontent, settled 
the dark problems that now loom so threateningly 
in her sky, fastened the Indian people to 
Britain Avith hooks stronger than steel, and 

saved the terrible blniiders and disasters of the 
Rowlatt Acts, the Amritsar Massacre, and all the 
other Punjab atrocities and'" horrors. It is believed 
that then was the ^'psychological moment” when 
Britain, instead of acting the part of a suspicious, 
imperialistic oppressor, oughf to have treated India 
in the same generous, noble, L^rge-minded way that 
she treated South Africa. Will she not long have 
reason to lament that she did not possess, in that 
critical time, a Campbell-Bannerman, to lead her in 
the path of time statesmanship ? 

But the past is ^one. What now of the future ? 
Will the British, learning ^notliing from tlxeir past 
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mistakes, continue to treat India in the same old 
imperialistic way ; dominating her by force ; fasten- 
ing upon her for a stUl longer term of years 
either Dyarchy or something worse ; granting her 
tlie least liberty possible without ' danger of 
revolt ; professing to be educating her for self- 
rule without giving her any assurance that she 
will ever be allowed self-rule at aU ? 

Or will some real statesman arise in England, 
some new Campbell-Bannerman, some man large 
enough to see, and to make the Britisli Govern- 
ment see, that just as South Africa could be saved 
to the British Empire only by freedom, so India 
can be saved only in 'the same way, — by a big, 
generous, impressive, dramatic act of granting 
her real home rule, and doing it without aggra- 
vating delay — of extending to her promptly the 
hand of frank, sincere, honest welcome to the 
place in the Empire (in the “Commonwealth of 
Free ISTations”) by the side of South Africa, Canada 
and the other Dominions ? Will such a happy 
event occur ? Let every lover of India and of 
England hope and pray that it may. 

As to just when India ought to be given self- 
government, let us seek the judgment of some 
Englishmen well qualified to speak. 

No Englishman knows India better than Eev. 
C. F. Andrews, who went there more than a 
quarter of a century ago, was for a time a mission- 
ary of the Church of England and a college 
professor, and who for some yeaiu past has 
travelled all over Ind’^ devoting himself to work 
of social reform. Mr. Andrews tells us unhesitatingly 
that, in his judgment, the Indian people should 
have self-rule at once, that is, as soon as psoper 
adjustments for it can be made, and that delay 
in order to carry on what is mistakenly called 
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“educating them for freedom” is folly, and only 
makes conditions worse. Here are his words: 

“A few days ago a professor from America asked mo 
tilo question, whether India would prefer b^s-araj (seli- 
ffovernment) to-morrow, or wait for twenty years, ^ when 
it mirfit bo liad with less danger pt eoiilusion and 
disaster in tlio process. I said to hiin that the real 
( anger ' was not that of winch 

nlace if Swaraj came to India to-morrow, but rathei the 
danaer oi dela^ ; because even^ year that 
not obtained was another year of foreign ‘institukons. 
forekm government, and foreign trampling upon Inaui 
S I asked him, as an American, what he would 
thmk if foreign institutions were imposed upon his 
own country. Would he wish to get nd of them imme- 
liatelV even if there was some disturbance in the 
nrocess? Or would he be willing to. \vait tor twenty 
or any other number of years, during which those /^ ory 
foreign institutions would become^ niore haid fo gei^ 
rid op He replied immediately, never allow 

‘K’TtK? 

fam. Tta »o« ’SAT in- 



'wkod Indians from one end of India to the other . the 

same question that I asked you, and they have all given 
m? th^ ™ M all said,/ ire 

feiPgovernment now. JVe protest against Britain s utterly 
unneeess ivy and exaspcraf/hig de^ay. i 

The following is what Mr. Bernard Houghton, 
long a distinguished member of the British-Indian 
Civil Service, says about aelay : 

‘^Wiiv shall political freedom come to India slow! 3/ V 
It is reiidy for foeedoin to-day.. It is not a barbaioiij^ 
('‘onntrv It possesses a civilization far older than.ouis 
thS of’ BriS. Iri some r^^spects, particularly m ds 
^dfhge orgSiizations, its civilizfcW is mpre dempciatic 
audtetter tkaa oum. Indians are 

nniflr to mute m group action, ine writings ana 
q^hes ofte leadere aaid the tone of thp newspapers 
S a SghOT note than- in England.. Indians ready 
they really believe m inoinl prim- 
pl 4 Is not such a- country ready tor self-rule.^ It is 
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no argument to say that because Britain has taken 800 
vears to attain deinocracy, therefore India too must 
advance at tortoise pace. Britain was not ruled by 
foreigners wliile she was attaining democracy. Events 
and ideas move a hundred times more swiftly now than 
of old. Look at the United States of America. At a leap 
tlicy obtained freedom, and a constitution which after 
IbO years is still ahead of Britain. Look at Japan. 
Look at Turkey. India aspires to govern iierself. 
For this , slie is ready. It will be a crime against 
hiuiianity if she is prevented.” 

A number of times witliin the last Iialf a 
dozen years the British Labour Pai*ty has declared 
itself unequivocally in favor of self-iaile for India 
and not in some far-off future but immediately, 
as soon as proper arrangements can be made. 
One of its most recent declarations is the follow- 
ing : 

'AV e believe tliat the time has come when our brothers 
in all parts of India are capable (not will be some time 
but are now) of nontroiling theii* own aftairs equally 
along with South Afiiea and other British Dominions 
and we hereby pledge ourselves to assist in every way 
possible to bring about this much desired reform.” 

In the India debate in the House of Commons 
on July 8, 1927, Mr. Ben Spoor is reported as 
declaring that the fixed demand of the British 
Labor Party is that 'Tndia must be recognized 
without unnecessary delay as a free, equal and 
unfettered partner in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, wMch is her Inalienable right.” Colonel 
Wedgwood emphatically confirmed the declaration. 

In the London Daily Herald of October 17, 
1927, . Mr. Eamsay MacDonald declared that 
fuiUier so-ciilled ‘"tutelage” of India for self-rule 
is useless. She should have self-government at 
once. Here are his words : 

‘'The moral justification , that has always been anade 
foi* the existence of our empire amongst subjec^t peoples 
.has k3en tl 
The most 
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thousand and one reasons are given for a little more 
tuteke •—•Now plain practical common sense should 
come to our rescue. Nobody can imagine that any harm 
Avill come from independence. Let independence be 
granted.” 

In a later article in the same paper (October 
27 1927} Mr. MacDonald declares nnequivoeally 
that the British idea of putting off and putting 
off India’s independence in order that she may 
be trained for it by her British masters is folly. 
He affirms that she is ready for self-government 
now, and that the only training she needs is that 
of her own experience. 

Still further. In a message purporting to come 
from Mr MacDonald, cabled from London and 
puMshed in The Hindu (Madras) May 24, 1928, 
it is declared that if the Labor Party comes to 
power one of its early acts will be to put India 
on a footing of Dominion Status.” ^ , , , 

Later and more decisive still." Speaking at the 
British Commonwealth Labor Conference only 
July 9, 1928, he is reported as saying ; 

“I hope tliat within the period of a few months, mther 
than years there will be a New Dominion added to the 
Commonwealth of our nations, a Dominion of another 
a Dominion that will find self-respect as an equal 
within the Commonwealtli.”* 


4 


The Boers were not required to wait twenty 
years, or ten, or five, or, two, for self-government. 
As soon as a constitution could be framed and 
proper governmental machinery could be set up, 
home rule was given thesq. And it has worked 
well. The Indian people pe no reason why self- 
government should not be given to them as 
promptly as to the Boers. , • . , 

What the Indian people demand is to have 


* Cable published in The 
1928. 


Hindu. Madras, .luly 12, 
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the useless crutch, the galling crutch, the weak- 
ening and injurious crutch of government by 
foreigners taken away without fuither annoying 
postponement, and to be allowed to use and 
develop their own legs. 

No one lias expressed this better than Mrs. 
Annie Besant, the eminent Englishwoman who 
knows India so well : 

'Indians are tired of Britain’s grandmotherly iegisla- 
lion which always treats them as babes. If the British 
think them babes, very well, let the babes crawl by 
themseivos, get up and try to walk and then tumble 
down until by tumbles they learn equilibrium. If they 
learn to walk in leading strings they will always 
develop bowlegs. But as a fact wherever the Indians 
liave been tried fairly in the matter of self-government 
they have always succeeded,” * : 

It is no wonder that many of the Indian 
people feel themselves- stung, insulted, outraged 
by the insistence of the British that they need 
to be tutored for self-rule, as if they were children, 
as if they had not ruled themselves for thousands 
of years, — tutored by a nation which is a parvenu 
in self-rule co^npared with India, 

The plain truth is : There is to be found 
nowhere else on this planet such a stupendous 
farce as that of Great Britain claiming that India, 
the nation wdiich has ruled itself longer than any 
other in the "world, not capable of ruling 
itself, and can be made capable only by years of 
training under foreigners. And what foreigners ? 
The very ones who ^ destroyed her government 
and are holding her in bondage. The fact is, tiie 
men to whom Britain is committing the task of 
educating India for freedom and' self-rule are the , 
British bureaucracy in India, who, as everybody 


“The Case for India.” p. 45. Theosophical 
Publishing Co. Madras. 
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blows, do not want her to have either one ; 
wiio in the days when Lord Eipon was Viceroy 
were so enraged at him because he wanted to 
give India a small measure of freedom, that they 
nearly drove him out of the country. VVliat 
bnd of education for freedom and self-rule are 
such men as these likely to give India ? 

The case of Japan has been cited. Japan was 
capable of niling herself from the beginmng. 
She never required to be ruled a single 
year or a single day by a foreign power In 
order to become fit for self-government, ihe 
Indian people are in no way inferior to those of 
Japan. The British do not need to continue their 
rule in India, and they ought not to continue it, 
(I single do-y longev thwi ts necessary to enoble 
thsin to organi'xe (or help the Indian people to 
oi-gani%e) carefully plnnned Indian governments— 
national, provincial and local. f _ ; 

How long does this mean V It is widely believed 
that one year is enough. Up to within a reemt 
period the Indian people would have been willing 
to consent to five years, or even ten, if they could 
have been definitely and positively assured that at 
the end of that time self-government real 
self-government, and not a mere semblance, w ou Id 
be granted them. But there have been so 
many delays and so many disappomtmpits, so 
many evaded or half-broken promises, that tew 
now are willing to consider a time anywhere 

X10O.X SO 

To-day nearly all the mo^jt eminent and trusted 
leaders, and also not a few Englishmen, believe 
that in a single year, or certainly rn two, the 
British government in India can, if it unli, ser 
up as its successor, an 'Indian govcrnrmnt, ivit/i 
every official 'position in ity from fo 

police man^ filled by fully competenl Indians 
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/ -Vv, HK foynveteut as the men icho fill the 
{quite <n yyith no confusion, or 

disorder w injustice to 

^'°‘T‘iitpresl The Indian people are more peaceable 
any ,„.JjaUdinq and naturally more orderly 

nndmoi ela o atnam ^ j, the govern- 

i ietmn^Tom vnss from one poMcal 
party to ^^fth no disturbance 

TSeTeacoCely we ?r^ a right to believe 
t f+ii Erbish masters of India can arrange for 
d?ctor SSe, national, provincial and 

®H =• 

m one political administration stuxeeds another in 

irmcr ^rZ'^frelmt oL^nmiTZs, 

ably bettci than in P 

ErlPiy 

K rbt. So,'“ xi 

'foreigyi^ whether’ India is fit for self-govern- 

f -rr not deoeads'liipon what kind of a go^cin 
ment ox f ^ xve ineaxx by 

ment we have “ J" ^ do, we entei-tmn the 

fitness. If, a*’ many .^em everything 

ignorant /S'' ;X"lhings European or 

Indian is bad and that oniy xi 5. 

Western are good, and theietoi* xnai 
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people will not be fi.t to rule tiieinselves nntii 
they are made over into imitators of Englislonen^ 
turning their back upon tiieir own culture mid 
ideals of thousands of jmars and adopting the 
language, customs, fashions, habits, educkion, 
religion and all the rest of an alien and far-off 
land \ and if the kind of government wiiicli we 
insist that they must be lit for, is a kind not of 
their own, not what they want but what foreigners 
ignoriintly and egotistically want them to inive — an 
entirely European kind, and entirely British kind, 
a kind strangeto India’sways, thoughts and ideals, — 
if this is what we mean by fit for self-goveriiment, 
then unquestionably the Indian people are not it, 
and what is more, there seems no reason to 
believe that they ever will be. 

But if India is to be allowed to rcrnahi her ount 
true self instead of trying to become a feeble and 
ioo\h\iimifation ofEtirope ; if she >sto be permitted 
to retain develop her own unique and impor- 
tant civilization, instead of abandoning it for that 
of foreign masters ; if she is to be permitted to 
have and develop a kind of governiiKmt in har- 
mony with lier own experience and culture, and 
answering to her own ideals and needs, instead of a 
kind that came into existence under other skies 
and to serve other wants, then, as already has 
been urged, she is unquestionably ready for self- 
government now. 

If it is objected that Indians competent to 
caixy on the government eannot be found, the 
answer is, they can be iound if sought for. 
As pointed out elsewhere, ^ the Government of 
India, in nearly all its departments, is actually 
being carried on now mainly by Indians. And 
for ttvm reasons : first, bec^se there are not enough 
Englishmen to carry it on ; and secondly, because 
in many respects the English are not competent, — 
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they are so ignoraBt of the languages of the 
eoiiiitry, of its history, institutions,;, custom.s, ideals, 
needs, and a thousand things which are necessary 
to be known to keep the government from making 
fatal mistakes. A large part of the .most difficult, 
important and vital work of carrying on the 
(loYcriimeiit in all its departments and branches 
simi,)iy has to be entrusted to competent Indians, 
or else e very thing would break down. The British 
occupy the high places, do the directing or ‘‘bossing”, 
wear the honors and draw the high salaries. 
But they can all be spared. As has been said, 
there is no lack of Indians capable of tilling and 
■Riling w^ell absolutely every place of official respon- 
sibility from lowest to highest. 

At this point let one thing be clearly under- 
stood ; and that is, that turning over the Govern- 
ment of India to the Indian people does not 
'tiecessarily metn any such thing at all as that aU 
Englishmen would be required to leave India, at 
once or ever. Busin esss men, engaged in business 
that is legitimate, business not dependent upon 
imjiist concessions to them as Englishmen, would 
not be disturbed. Beyond question the Indian 
government would do exactly as the government 
of Japan has done, — employ, at least for a time, not 
a few highly qualified foreigners, Germans, French- 
men, Americans, and especially Englishmen, as 
professoi’s in universities and technical schools, 
as managers and experts in developing the 
resources of the c?)untry and organising its 
industries ; and naturally this would continue 
(as in Japan) as l%ng as there was need, — ^that is, 
until India felt herself abreast of the best science 
and otJier important Imowledge of the West ^ 

With regard to tCis whole matter of the 
relation of a self-ruling India dip foreigners there 
seems to be a widespreajjl misunderstanding. The 
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nnpret=;siOii lias been createa, ana given out 
the world, that the Indian people ivant to drive 
out “bag and baggage” not only the British 
Government but all Englishmen, if not all foreigners. 
Xo mistake could be greater. India has uevei' 
demanded that EngUshmen as individuals should 
leave, but only that they should no longer reinaiii 
as rulers and lords of the country. Mahatma 
Gandlii has more than once taken pains to say, 
as have many other leaders of the highest influence, 
that Englishmen would be welcome to stay as 
citizens, as traders, and businessmen, as educators, 
and even as officials in cases where the Indian 
Government might see fit to appoint them as siicii. 
But they cannot stay as self-appointed rulers, 
masters and privileged exploiters of the land. 
They must take their places by the side of the 
Indian people, not above them. 

Supplement: 

Does Britain Intend Ever to Grant 
India Self-Rule ? 

I regret the need to dwell further upon the 
fact to which attention has been called above, 
that notwithstanding the constant assertions of the 
British that they are educating India for self-nile 
and intend to grant it ^as soon as she is fit, 
there is a growing feeling in India that they do 
not really intend anytliing of the kind, and tliat 
they will never pronounce her fit. 

This feeling has two caij^ses. One (already 
mentioned) is the constant and seemingly settled 
government policy of trying to allay popular 
discontent in India and lure the people on by 
promises so vague as to m'ean nothing. The other 
is definite statements made by men high in the 
goveniment to the effect that Britain intends to 
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Dossess and rule India permanently. Alany vsuch 
statements might be cited. I give here three — from 
Lloyd George, Lord Cnrzon and Lord Birkenhead, 
than wliom. there iii*e no higher authorities. 

(1) During the latter part of his term as 
Preniier, Lloyd George made an address bearing 
on the Government of India Eeforni Scheme, 
in which he declared that Britain intends always 
to rule India, that there must always be in India's 
government a ''steel frame'’ of British power, 
British authority, British dominance. 

(2) Some years after the end of his term of 
service as Yiceroy of India, Lord Ourzon published 
two articles in the No^ik American Redeiv (June 
and August, 1910) on "British Rule in India,'’ 
making it clear beyond a question that in bis 
Judgment Great Britain never should, never intends 
to, ^ and never will give up her domination of 
India, closing 4iis last ai'ticle with the words : 

^‘British rule of the Indian people is England’s present 
and futiue task : it will occupy her energies for as long 
a span of the future as it is humanly possible to fore- 
cast.” 

(3) On the 7th of July, 1925, Lord Birkenhead, 
Secretary of State for India, said in the House 
of Lords : 

“I am not able in any foreseeable future to disc^ern 
a moment when we ma,w safely either to ourselves or 
India, abandon our trust.” (that is, the rule of India). 

In these statements we have these tliree men, 
the highest autlioriMes on the subject, declar- 
ing that in their judgment it is the 

settled purpose oU the British Qovernment to 

hold India in its g?dp permanently. Some ^ of 

the words used are soft, calling Britain's relation 
to India a "timst,” "btc., but they all m®ean the 
same thing that Great Biitain intends absolutely 
to dominate Indkiy with or* without its consent, 
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(and of course it wiE be without it), through- 
out a future as long as she can discern. 

To all this, what is to be said? There are 
two tilings to be said. One is that such a purpose, 
such an intention, on the part of Great Britain, 
if it exists, gives the lie to aE her thousand times 
reiterated statements that she is educating India 
for self-rule it shows that she intends nothing 
of the kind, and that her statements ai'e made 
simply to deceive India and the tvorld. 

The second thing to be said is, that such a 
deEberate purpose on her part, if it exists, is simply 
inhuman. There is not a shadow of right or justice 
in it It is neither Christian nor civilized ; it is 
barbarian. It is nothing less than outrageous. Put 
in plain words it means that Great Britain «(;- 
knowledges no laiv higher than might. 

For myself I repudiate the utterances of these 
men — ^liigh officials though they are.* I cannot and 
wiE not believe that they state truly the purpose 
of the British nation. If they do, it means that 
Britain intends to hold in sulyecUon permanently 
one-fifth of the human race by the power of the 
.sword, for she knows she can do it in no other 
way. In other words, it means that she deliberately 
plans to be, for all time so far as she can see, the 
greatest aggressor' nation, the greatest tyrant 
nation, the greatest leech'' nation, the greatest 
robber nation, the greatest slave-holding nation in 
the world, — that she actuaEy intends her future 
Empire to be one of sixty Hiillions or more of 
freemen and more than three l^tmdred millions of 
thralls. What a future for ‘British men to look- 
forward to ! 

Let„those believe it who^can. As' for myself, 
I simply wiE not beEeve anything so MOhlSTEOUS 
of the nation of Hgmpdm and Milton, of Biirhe 
and Wilb&'force and John Bright. 


yCHAPTEE XXXYII 
CONCLUSION 

I began this book with three terrible statements 
and interrogations. Iii the light of the mountains 
of facts piled up in these chapters, am I not 
more than justified in ending it with the same ? 

1. A great civilized nation—the oldest and 
second most populous in the world, containing 
more than one-sixth of the entire human race, 
possessing a liigh and rich culture, for three 
thousand years free, self-ruling and filling a 
renowned place in history — is robbed of its freedom 
and nationhood, and held in forced bondage by 
foreign bayonets and boinb-di*oppmg aeroplanes. 

Is there anywhere in the world a greater 
crime ? 

2. If son^ European nation should conquer 
great civilized China and hold in forced subjection 
that historic people, would not the whole world 
declare it a monstrous wrong ? 

Is holding great civilized India in bondage 
a lighter wrong ? 

3. America was once guilty of holding in 
bondage three millions of human beings. We 
look back upon it with shame. To-day in India, 
three hundred millions 4 )f human beings are held 
in bondage, one hundred mfilions of whom, after 
a century and a half of British rule, are worse 
housed, worse clothedpand worse fed than the slaves 
of America ever were. 

Should this unparalleled crime continue ? Should 
not the whole civilized world with one voice 
condemn it ? ShonM not the British people 
themselves de^sire to md it ? Will they fiot end 
it without unnecessary and dangerous delay? 






BOOKS ON INDIA RECOMMENDED FOR 
FURTHER READING 

A Short List With Brief Deseriptions^ and 
Comments 

India as a whole, or in all its aspects, is a 
subject so Tast that a list of books aiming to deal 
with it all would, of course, be out of place here. 
But it. is believed that manj?' readers may be 
glad to have their attention called to a reasonable 
number of the bCvSt and most trustwortliy works 
giving further information on the important subjects 
treated in these pages, and portraying in a 
reliable way the real India of to-day, particularly 
in its higher and cultural aspects. ^ 

In making up the following list I have chosen 
for the most part books interesting to general 
readers; although a few are designed more especially 
for scholars and careful students. Also the list 
is resti’icted mainly to works published in America 
or England, because these are most accessible to 
American and English readers. However, a few 
of importance published in India are included; 
and more would be except for the fact that our 
public libraries and book stores are not as weU 
provided as tliey ought to be with works issued 
in the orient. 

I add brief descriptions of and comments 
on most of the books, wit}?'- the hope that these 
may be of practical use to persons desiring to 
make ^elections for reading^ or purchase. 

The List is arranged alphabetically, and not 
according to the relative importance of the books. 
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Andrews. C. 1. 

“India’s Claim far Independence” 

“Non-Co-opemtimi in India: Why and. How?” 

“Indians in South Africa: Helots ivitkin the 
British Empire.” 

“The Drink and Opium Evil.” 

•NO one is Avritmg about India to-day Avith 
greater insight, courage and fairness than this 
eminent English missionary, college professor and 
helper of Tagore and Gandhi. The small popular 
books mentioned above (published by Ganesh and 
Co.. Madras), are all -written Avith the earnest 
practical aim of helping in the social and religious 
uplift and the political emancipation of the Indian 
people. 

xIrt in India 

Eor persons seeking information about Indian 
Art, no works are more A-aluable tl^n those of 
E. B. HaveU and A. K. Coomaraswlbii : -which 
should be in all important libraries. 

Bannerjea, D. N. 

“India’s Nation Builders.” New York, Brentano. 

Interesting Character-Sketches of fifteen of 
the most eminent and representative of the “Malcers 
of Modern India,” — seAmral of them being dis- 
tinguished living edueatjonal and political leaders. 

BaNSERJEE, SuRENDRANATIl 

Nation in 2&tJdng.” The O.vford Press. 

1925. 

Fifty Years of Rfminiscences of a great Indian 
Political and Educational Leader." Eich in 
information concerning India’s struggle for freedom 
and the men and force;? at work creating li Ncav 
Nation. 
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Basu, Major B. D. 

“Rise of the Christian Fencer in India.” Fii'e 
roluraes, Calcutta, Modern Eeview Office.- 

“The Colonization of India.” Same publisher. 
“Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries.” Same 


^"^^^^^nsolidation of the Christian Power in 
India.” Same publisher. _ . 

“Education in India uruler the East India 
Compaiw” Same publisher. 

The first of these works (the five volume 
history) is indispensable for all persons making a 
careful study of British rule in India. It contains 
documentary material of Importance wlimh can 
be obtained elsewhere only with great difiiculty. 
The other works named are supplementary and 


valuable. 


Besant, Annie 

“India: Bound or Free.” Mew York. Putnams. 

“India a Nation.” London. T. C. and E. 0. Ja.ck. 

“The Future of Indian Politics.” Adyar, India. 
Theosophical Pubhshing House. 

“The Case for India.” Same publisher. * 

Mrs. Besant, who has lived more than a quarter 
of a century in India, is perliaps best known as 
President of the Theosophical Society. But she 
is also an ardent and able leader in political and 
social reforms. In 1917, she was President of tiie 
Indian National Congress. All the books mentioned 
above are arguments in support of India’s fitness 
and right to freedom and seh-rale. 


Burke, Edmund ,, 

“Speeches at the Trial of Warren Hastings.” 
“Burke’s Works.” Tols. Till, IX and X. Boston. 
Little "and Brown. 

These speeches of this great Enghshmaii are 
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anfaR^ic, setting forth witlv great power the 
jnjnsnces tryannies duplicities, wholesale lootings 
and cruelties^ connected with the British conquest 
and early rule of India. n cot 

Case, Glaren’Ce 11. 

York. Century 

A_ scholaiiy discussion of the pliilosophy of 
P.assive Eesistance _ and a history of its practical 
applications m religion, industries, politics, war 
etc. It contains two chapters on Gandhi and his’ 
Eon-Co-operation movements in Africa and Iiidia.^ 

Close, Upton (Josef Washington Hall). 

“The BevoU of AsiaT Hew rork. Putnams. 1927. 
Ihis K a book of great significance. The author 
has been ten years in Asia, travelling extensivelv 
and holding responsible positions in Cliina Tr. 
Ins ehaptes he gives us a startling array of facts 
showing that esteni control of Asia for profit 
political ^ mid commercial, is discredited and in 
coUapse^S that the Asiatic nations “have lost tlieir 
fear ol the wiute man ; and are carrying forward 
resolutely their program of regaming control of 
their own governments and their owm affairs ” 
p argues forcibly that Great Britain must change 
her old policy of military imperialism— the poMcv 
of force to the new policy of friendship and 
semce, or forfeit her leadership in the rest of 
Asia and lose India.* The facts cited are "of a 
nature to make the Western World do some vem^ 
serious thinking. ^ 

Congress, The Ixdiax I^ational 

A large vohmie puhhs?ied by G. A. Natesan. 
Madras. Contains the Pre.sidpntial Addresses, 
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Principal Eesolutions' and other historic ma^ial 
concer!no.g' the. Congress from its organization" in 
1885. 

Cotton, Sir Henry 

^'NcMy Indian , London. Kegaii Paul 1907. . 

The author of- this interesting ' book was 'more 
than thirty ^ years.' a- ' Mgh' official ' in India, and 
later a member ''. of the 'British Parliaiiieiit. He 
discusses Indian political conditions in the light 
of the largest knowledge, and confirms the conten- 
tions of Ifr. Digby, Mr. Dntt, Major Basil and the 
Indian Isationalists in almost every parblcnlar. 

Das, Taraknath 

''Indm in World-Polities.'' I7ew York. 
Hiiebsch (The Vildng Press). 1924. 

''Sovereign Rights of Indian Princes." Madras. 
Gaiiesh & Co. 1925. 

The first of these books is a cleaT and able 
treatment of the important subject of India in its 
international relations, and the far-reaeliing evil 
inflnonce wliich its conquest and possession by 
Great Britain has had in creating the imperialistic 
spirit in the modern world and in promoting wars. 
During the past two centuries, Britain has fought 
more wai*s than any other nation, and fully two- 
thirds of them have been caused by the possession 
of India. 

The second book is a brief and timstwortiiy 
account of the status and powers of the Indian 
Princes (and Native States^ and their relation to 
the British Government. 

Digby, Sir William: 

^'Prosperous' India : A Revelation^ from Official 
Records P London, 1900. 

Mr. Digby was for a considerable time a 
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British ofl5cial in India. This large volume contains 
a stai-tling array of facts and figures obtained from 
the most trustworthy sources in support of the 
affirmation that British rule in India, throughout 
its entire history has been in effect a vast organized 
exploitation of the country, which has resulted in 
reducing the Indian people from their fomier 
industrial prospei'ity and wealth to a condition 
of more abject poverty than is to be found 
in connection with any other civilized nation. 

Dutt, Eaiiesh C. 

“The Economic History of India”— from 
the Bise of the British Power in 1757 to the 
Accession of Queen Victoria, in 1837. London, 
Ee^an Paul, 1902^ 

“India in the Victorian Age ” — from Economic 
History conthiuing the above. Same publisher, 
1904. 

“Famfines in •India.” Same pubhsher. 

“Engla'nd and India” A History of India 
during a himdi-ed years, fr’om 1785 to 1885. London 
Ohatto and Windus. 

“The-Ovvilixation of India.” London. Dent & 
Co. (The Temple Primers). 

Mr. Dutt was an eminent Indian scholar imd 
statesman ; member of the Legislative Cormcil of 
Bengal, Finance Minister of the State of Baroda. 
Lecturer of University OcUege, London. The iirst 
three works named have no superiors as histories 
of India from the beginning of British rule to the 
end of the reign of Victoria. They are luminous 
studies of the effects of British rale, in i-uining 
India’s finances and industries, in destroying her 
manufactures in the interest of those of England, 
and in causing her famines and present poverty. 
Tlie fourth work is probably the best short history^ 
of India during the period that it Covers. The last 




millaa. 1919. This book by the American Mettioa- 
ist Bishop in Calcutta is an eminently fair and 
intelligent portrayal of social, political and religious 
conditions in India. While friendly to England, he 
is warmly sympathetic toward the aspirations of 
the people for freedom and self-rule. 

Gtandhi, M. K. (Mahatiu) 

'^Mahatma Gandhi:' By Eomain KoUaiid. New 
York. Centm-y Co. 1924. There is no better 

“Life” than this. ^ 

‘'Gandhi the Apostle : His trial and Jdis 
Message.” H. T. Muzumdar. 

Chicago. IJniTersal Publishing Co. 1923 Con- 
tains much valuable information about Gandhi and 

'"Young India:' New York, Huebsch (The 
Yiking Press). This is not a book about Gaudlii . 
it is Gandhi himself. It is a compilation (in a 
volume of 1,200 pages) of all his most important 
speeches and writings durmg tlie three crucial 
years in which he w£& organizing liis Non-Co- 
operation Movement in India. No other volunie 
gives so complete a portrayal of Ms aims, his 
methods his religious, ''social and political 
pMlosophy. 

Miss Blanche Watson of New York, has com- 
piled a book of interesting gleanings from the 
Amm’ican press, of opinions and miscellaneous 
information about Gandiii. It is published by 
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It ought to be added, that Gandhi's Autobio- 
graphy, imder the title, ■ “The Story of My Experi- 
ments with Troth.”' is being published serially in 
Umty, tile Chicago weekly. The series began 
April'S, 1926. ' ■ ' 

G-oivHale,; G. K. ' 

^'‘Oolthctle' s' Speeches” Madras. Katesan. 

A Amliime of more than a thousand pages of 
discussions of all the leading political questions 
agitating India from 1880 to 1915. jMr. Gokliale 
was a Professor in Fiirguson College and a mem- 
ber of the Ticeroy’s Council. Mr. H. W. Nevinson 
declares that no abler or more statesmanlike 
addresses have been delivered in any country 
within the past forty years than these of this great 
Indian scholar and national leader. 

Hasan, Badrul ^ * 

''The Drink mid Drug Evil in India” Fore- 
word by Mahatma Gandhi. Madras. Ganesh and 
Go. ,1922. 

An Excellent brief history of the use of 
intoxicatmg drink and opium in India in the 
past. Describes conditions to-day. Shows the 
responsibility of the Government. 

Hvndman, II. M., ^ ■ 

"The Awakening of Asia” New York. Boni 
and Liveright. Mr. Hyiidman was an eminent 
English publicist, wdicf, througout liis life, was an 
uncompromising advocate of justice and freedom 
to the Indian peoplt. The chapters on India in 
this book are of much interest and value. 

Hardie, J Keir. M. P. , 

"Imlia” New York. Huebsch (The Yiking 
Prsss). 
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lliis bright ' plain-spealriiig book, by Britain's 
Giiiineiit Labor Leader, is a- vigorous protest a.gaiiist 
the tyrannies which he found in India during a 
winter visit made there. 

Iyer, S. (1 Ranga 

'‘'Fatbpr India : A Bepbj to Miss Mayt/s 
3£other IndiaA London. Selwyn and Blount 

Mr. Iyer is a member of the Indian National 
Legislative Assembly. In his book wo luave a 

descriptio3i of social conditions in India by a 

scholar and high government official who lias 
spent his life in the country, as contrasted vath 
that of a transient visitor from a foreign land. 
His condemnation of Miss Mayo’s book is unciiiali- 
ficd. 

Jones, Rev. E. Stanley 

"'‘The Christ of the Indian EoadF New York. 
The Abingdon Press. 1927. 

This is a book ^Yhich poifra3"S for us tlu? new 
and veiy best type of Chiistian missions ; — 

missions carried on by intelligent and InxAad- 

minded missionaries, who appreciate the Indian 
people, their civilizatien and tlieir culture, look 
for the good in their religion and seek to build 
on it The book sheiild be read widely in 
America and England. It would tend to create 
broader and better home Christianity. 

La Motte, Ellen N. 

''The Opimn MompolyA New York. The 
Century Co. 

'Wie Ethics of Opnml' Same publishers. 

l^hese two small popular books give the exact 
facts and figures., of the opium situation in India, 
the Orient and the world generally. 
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'Macaulay, Thoaias B. 

..The , two ..Essays : on "Cliye’’- and , “Wairen 
Hastiiig’s” arC' classics, which'; ■shoiild b'e read by 
e'Yeryljody ' who would understand the real nature 
of the British conquest and early rule of India. 
They may be .found in, all editions of Macaulay’s 
Works and collection of his Essays. ' . 

MacDonald, J. R,amsay 

, ''The Qovermnent of India/' Kew' York. 
Huebsch (The Yildiig Press).* 1920, 

"The Aival^cefmng of India/' London. Hodder 
and Stoiiglitoii. 1910. These books are important 
ill tlieniselyes, and are particularly so as coming 
from the leader of the Labor PaT*ty in England 
and a former Premier. They advocate giying India 
‘‘Dominion Status” in the British Empire, like 
that of Canada. 

M.acdon,ell, ' A.’ ,A.' 

"Indufs Past." Oxford University Press. 1927. 
In t|iis book an eminent SansMt scholar gives 
us what he calls “a sunimary of India’s intellectnal 
Instory;” in other wmrds, a survey of India’s 
races, langnages, literatures, religions, philosophies, 
aids, sciences and cultures. Persons desiring to 
know the history and development of Indian 
civilization cannot do ’"better than read this 
work, 

MaX-MuLLER, FPJEDRICa 

This eminent orientalist wwote many valuable 
works on India j?nd translated :much important 
Indian literature. One of Ms books should be 
mentioned here — his papular volume, "What Can 
India Teach Us ?" All students of India sh.oiild 
read it. It can be found in in o^it libraries. 
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India contains moxe>thaii sixty, million. Alohaiii- 
nicdans; and for some centuries before the coming 
of tiie British the rulers of the land ^vere of tliat 
faith. Therefore, to know India one must have 
an adequate understanding of Mohamniedaiiism. 
Tiiere is no more trustworthy work on the subject 
than ''The Spirit of IslmnT by the Right Honorable 
Ameer Ali. Kew York. Doran and Co. 

Hookherji, Eabhakumud 

''The Fimdamental Umty of hidiaF London. 
Longmans. 1913. A short, learned, interesting 
work, substantiating the claim that India is 
essentially One—a Unity —not only geographica%, 
but also in its history, civilization and permanent 
interests. 

Moon, Parker J. 

"Imperialism and World Politics/' Yew York. 
Macmillian. 1926. A comprehensive and admirable 
survey of Imperialism as it exists in tlie world 
to-day, — it causes, methods and results as a foe 
to democracy and human freedom. ThrowS much 
light upon British rule in India. 

Mukerji, Dhan Gopal 

"My Brother's Face/' Yew York. E. P. Dutton. 
"A Son of Mother ^ India Amivers/' Same 
publisher. 

ilr. Mukerji is the author of a number of 
attractive books on India, alHof which are to be 
commended as true pictures of Lidian life. The 
The first of the two mentioned ^above is among the 
best of these. The second is a brief, bright and 
admirable reply to Miss Katherine Mayo. 

Nevinson, H. W., 

"The New Spimt in India/' London. Hari)ers. 
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Althoiigli tiiis book hj one- of EngiandA ablest 
writers is now^. , out ,of.\ print, I give it a place 
bare because it is to be- found in many first 
class libraries, and because it is a work of extra- 
ordinary insight and charm as a portrayal of both 
external and internal Iiidia'—the land, its places 
and objects of greatest interest, and the life, spirit 
and ideals of its people. 

Ngbbe, Margaret E. (“Sister Isivedita,”). 

''The Web of In&km Lifef’ London. Longmans. 

Persons wiio wonld really understand Indian 
homes, Indian domestic life, Indian womanhood, 
and also the lEiidu religion as it enters into the 
wdiole daily experience of the people, cannot do 
better than read this unique and interesting book. 
This gifted English-woman spent many years in 
India as a teacher, helper of the poor, and wTiter, 
entered into dntiinate and sympathetic relations 
with the people and won tlieir aflectioii to a 
degree perliaps unequalled by any other foreign 
.woman. 

Pratt,"* James Bisse,ll ■■ ■ 

"India and its Faithsf' Boston. Houghton 
and Mifflin. 

In the judgment of the present writer this 
book, by Professor Pratt of Williams College, is 
the most illuminatmg \ni on the whole the best 
work we possess, on the Eeligions of India, Past 
and Present. It is intelligent and comprehensive ; 
critical, yet sympathetic ; unafraid to recognize 
and reject the superstitious, the fanatical, iuid the 
morally evil, aiid\t the same time keenly and 
warmly appreciative of the high, the piu*e and 
tfie good. With all 4;he rest, it is charmingly 
writt<.)n. Its interest is increased by thq fact 
that it contains an excellent account of those two- 
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important religioiiB.'.- and social reform movements, 
the Bralimo' Samaj and' the Arya Saiinij, and a 
chapter on the Thcosophists. 

Eai, Lajpat 

''Young lurlm/r . / York. Hiiebsch {The 

V^iking Press). 

"EnglmuF^i Debt to IncliaY Same piiblisliers. 
"The future of luMaY Same piiblisliers. 
"Unhappy TndiaY Cdcntta. Banna Publi- 
shing Co. ^ 

Mr. Lajpat Rai is one of the most eminent liYing 
Indian publicists and national leaders. He spent 
five years, from 1914 to 1919, in America, during 
whicli he ivrote the first three of these books, all 
of which throw great light upon the India of tlie 
past twenty years, and upon present conditions. 
The foiiidh book (written in 1928) is a tliorongh, 
com])iete, dociiinented, crusliing r^^ply to Kathe- 
rine Idayo’s “Jlother India.” 

Rutherford, Dr, V. H. 

"Modern In dm : Its Problems and^. Their 
Solution/' London. Labor Publishing Co. 1927. 

Di*. Rutherford, an eminent Labor Leader and 
Member of Parliament, w^ent to India in 1926 to 
study conditions on the ground. The result was 
this clear and eourageoi^ exposure of tyrannies 
and shams, and unanswerable argument foi* self- 
determination. 

Sarkar, B. K. 

"Hindu Aehievements in SeienceT London. 
Longmans. ^ 

This book will greatly surprise many readers 
in theAYestern World by its revelations of tlie 
numerons important scientific discoveries made 
in India much eai’fer than in Europe. 
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Smith, Yixcknt A. 

''The- (Xr/ord History of India , from the 
Earliest Times to 191H (Second Edition, Cotiiined 
to 1921, by S. M. ■ Ed.wards). ■ Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 

Tliis is probably t.b:e best' " single-voliiino liistory 
of India (814 pages), writte'ii fro.oi the Britisli 
standpoint. But it is "not free, from British bias. 

Spender, eT. A. 

''The Changing East Yew York, . Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 1928. This ■ eminent EiigMsh 
publicist revisits the East, after fourteen 
years, and in tliis interesting book gives us 
ids impressions of the marked changes that 
have taken place in Turkey, Egypt and India, 
His attitude toward India is that of a sincere 
ivell-wisher, and one who in a general way 
believes in ^elf-deterinination for all peoples; 
and yet who can’t quite bring himself to be 
wdlling to apply his belief, fTankly to India. 
India must someliorv be an exception ! Slie 
is so ♦if'i'diiable to Britain 1 He sees in the Indian 
people great qualities, and he wants them to 
be free, but, but -- - under his beloved Britain: 
self-ruling, but — with the British Parliament 
over them, of course “for their good”! With 
this serious liinitati(;gi, the book is one of 
our best on India, 

Tagore, Eabixdraxath 

■ fli. , 

All persons wdio would Imow the real India 
should read Taggre. 

His publishers are the Macmillan Company, 
London and New York. Since receiving the 
Nobel Prize for Literature, in 1913, die has 

been a ivoiid character. He is not oiilj a 

poet, but also a publisher, ♦a novelist and an 
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educator, and 'lias ■ 'wntteii ' extensiyely , in all 
these directions, hi.s -published works i'licliidiiig 
eleven volumes of Poetiy, six voiiimes of Plays, 
five volumes .of .Essays, and five of Fovels 
and Short Stories. ^ ' Eortiiiiately his ' fame ■ is 
so great that the more important of his works 
may be found in nearly all libraries and- in 
many book-stores.. (Send to his publishers for 
full list ). Several books have been written 
about Mm, among which may be meiitioiiecl 
“Rabindranath Tagore a Biographical Study,” 
by Earnest Rhys (Macmillan). “Santiniketaii,” 
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